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" UNITY IN DIVERSITY" 



GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN'S 

CLUBS. 



EIGHTH BIENNIAL CONVENTION, ST. PAUL. MINN. 



The Eighth Biennial Convention of the General Federation 
of Women's Clubs was held May 30 to June 7, 1906, both inclu- 
sive, in the Armory, St. Paul, Minnesota. The opening meeting 
was held the evening of May 30. The business meetings were 
held from 9:30 a. m. to 1 :30 p. m., and the evening meetings b^an 
at 8 o'clock. Conferences of the Standing Committees were 
held in the afternoon in the Armory and in various places. This 
report gives the reports of the Standing Committees in full, the 
addresses of the speakers and the essential features of the busi- 
ness proceedings. The Conferences are without the province 
of the oflSce of Recording Secretary. 

Other features of the Convention, which are also without the 
province of the Recording Secretary's office, may be briefly men- 
tioned here, as follows: 

The receptions in private homes Friday, June 1, from 4 to 6 
o'clock in the afternoon, to which the Officers and Directors of the 
General Federation, the del^ates and alternates, the speakers and 
non-resident and local dub members were invited; 

The reception Saturday, June 2, from 8 to 11 o'clock p. m., 
in the New Capitol, by Governor and Mrs. John A. Johnson, 
assisted by Mrs. Sarah S. Piatt Decker, President, and the Officers 
and Directors of the General Federation; 

The Vesper Service Sunday, June 3, in the People's Church; 

Minneapolis Day Tuesday, June 5, when the members of the 
Convention were taken by the Club Women of Minneapolis on an 
excursion to Minnehaha Falls; 
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EIGHTH BIENNIAL CONVENTION, MAY SO. 8 P. M. 

The instrumental music furnished at several morning meet- 
ings by the Ladies' Symphony Orchestra Club of St. Paul, a 
Federated Club, Miss Nellie A. Hope, leader. 

This report, except in the case of special classification, is 
arranged by meetings. 

The Recordinq Secretary. 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 30, 8 P. M. 



THE PRESIDENT, MRS. SARAH S. PIATT DECKER, IN THE CHAIR. 



The opening meeting was devoted to addresses, and was begun 
with prayer oflFered by Miss Margaret J. Evans, Dean of Women's 
Department, Carlton College, Northfield, Minn. The address of 
welcome in behalf of the State of Minnesota was delivered by 
Governor John A. Johnson; in behalf of the City of St. Paul, by 
Mayor Robert A. Smith; in behalf of the Conmiercial Club of 
St. Paul, by President Phillip J. Herzog; in behalf of the Fourth 
District of the Minnesota Federation of Women's Clubs, by the 
President, Mrs. J. W. Edgerton, and in behalf of the Minnesota 
Federation of Women's Clubs, by the President, Mrs. J. L. 
Washburn. The response in behalf of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs was made by the President, Mrs. Decker. Other 
speakers were Cyrus Northrup, LL. D., President Minnesota 
State University, and the Rev. Dr. S. G. Smith, LL. D., Pastor 
of the People's Church. The addresses follow. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

THE HON. JOHN A. JOHNSON, GOVERNOR OF MINNESOTA. 

Ladies of the General Federation of Women's Clubs: It is 
my pleasant privilege and my very delightful duty to bring to you the 
greetings of the people of the North Star State, and to extend to you a 
most eordial welcome. We appreciate more than I can tell you the 
privilege of having you with us. 

I may be a new man and you may be new women; certainly I am 
reconciled to that situation, and I am rather inclined to think that the 
people of our State and of the Nation generally, are becoming reconciled 
to new women and to new men. I can remember that not a great while 
ago new women were regarded rather as short-haired women, and were 
classed with long-haired men. That time is past and the old idea, obsolete 
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as it ought to be, has given way to the more modem idea that the new 
woman is a thinking entity. |ii 

I realize, and our people realize, and I think the country realini 
that you represent the brain of your sex throughout this country, and 
that you are making your contribution to the civilization of the age. 

There are many obligations of citizenship. The first obligation, 
the first civic duty rather, of the citizen, I take it, is an obligation to his 
country; the second civic duty is an obligation to home; the third obligt- 
tion is the duty of sacrifice, the duty of philanthropy, the du^ of sdf- 
abnegation, and the duty of service to humanity, and the contributing d 
some service to our civilization. This is an obligation which we could 
not transfer even though that was desired. 

I am very glad to know that in this country and in this age, and in 
conditions peculiar to this time, women, patriotic and high minded, have 
banded themselves together for the alleviation of the sufferings of the 
human race, for the amelioration of the heterogeneous population which 
comes to our shores, for higher culture, for more refinement, for better 
civilization and better government. And because you are the repre- 
sentatives of the women who are engaged in solving the administrative 
and other problems of the times, I am glad, indeed, on behalf of our 
people to extend you a most cordial welcome. 

It would ill become me to boast of the resources of this one of the 
great young stars of the constellation. I would have you know, how- 
ever, ladies of the other States of the Union, that this State does its sharc 
in feeding the human race. I presume those of you from the Far West 
are proud of the fact that you represent great mineral States; but permit 
me to inform you that a single county of eighty-four produces more mineral 
wealth than any State in the Union. And while I might boast of our 
mineral resources, I would direct your attention to the proudest boast 
we have, and that is the fact that in our educational institutions and our 
educational system it is acknowledged that we lead all the rest. 

I welcome you here and hope that you will enjoy your stay. To 
those of you who come from the East, or the West, or the South and love 
the sea, I want to say that we have no Atlantic Ocean or Pacific Ocean. 
But I invite you to go and see the unparalleled beauty of the North Shore 
of Lake Superior. Those who love the beauties of the Hudson should 
step over on the banks and see the matchless splendor of the beauty of 
the Father of Waters. I would have you go out and commune with 
Minnehaha, and allow her to dance and laugh for you as she did for th 
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poets years ago. We ask you to view the purest water of the most beauti- 

hil lakes which abound in this country. We invite you to go over our 

fields, our hills and dales, and commune with nature in her prodigalit|r, 

as you will see it nowhere else on the face of this earth. And more than 

aD that, proud as we are of it, we are prouder still, I hope and believe, 

of the generosity of our men and the beauty of our women, and we ask 

you to commime with them, hoping that your stay will be pleasant and 

profitable. We hope you will take away fair and pleasant recollections 

€d this great city and of its people, and I am certain that your presence 

here will be a gentle benediction to us, and live forever in our hearts and 

memory. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

THE HON. ROBERT A. SMITH, MAYOR OF ST. PAUL. 

Ladies of the General Federation of Women's Clubs: The 
Federation of Women's Clubs is here assembled for the transaction 
of the business of its organization. Such being the case, I have no 
thought of discussing here the aims of your organization or of advancing 
any views on the subject of women's clubs. I know that the great 
movement of your sex, which has produced your present organization, 
has been one of the great beneficial forces of our times, working alike 
for the social and intellectual advance of women, and for the physical, 
moral and ethical uplifting of himian society. My duty h ere now is 
sbnply, as Mayor of the City of St. Paul, to extend to this gathering, 
representing, as it does, the best and the noblest in the womanhood of 
America, a most cordial greeting and the most heartfelt proffer of hospi- 
tality and friendship that the people of our city would extend to you, if 
their collective voices could be heard here to-day. 

We are proud of the privilege of entertaining you, and I know that 
the ladies of St. Paul will see to it (with a little assistance of the gentle- 
men, of course,) that your stay among us will be a pleasant one. Every 
moment that you can spare from your official duties I urge you to take 
to see the nimierous and surpassing beauties with which nature has be- 
decked our cit|r and its environment. We want to introduce you to 
everything that is good and beautiful within our limits, to our beautiful 
parks and driveways, to our magnificent scenery, the woods and dells, 
the lakes and rivers, to the broad stretches of tableland that surroimd 
us, and to the clear crystal-like water that is served, as nature furnishes 
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it, at our tables. We believe that when you have thus become aoquain 
with the conditions attending the daily lives of our people, you 
appreciate their belief that they are the healthiest, and that they ha^ 
also one of the most beautiful cities in the entire country. But we wan 
above all else, that your experience among us will be so agreeable th&^ 
when you leave us you will be able to carry away with you an impressio 
of us and our dty that will remain among the most charming memorie^^ 
of your life. 

Ladies, you are welcome. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

MR. PHILLIP HERZOG. PRESIDENT COMMERCIAL CLUB. 

Ladies of the Federation of Clubs: The Grovemor has said 
something about the grand State of Minnesota; and the Mayor has said 
something about the City of St. Paul and its beauties in a general way, 
but I want to tell you of some other things in St. Paul that we are proud 
of, and I want to tell you, if I can, in a way that you will remember 
it, whether you see it or not. I don 't suppose you will be able to see 
it all, because you are very bu^. We have the most beautiful State 
Capitol in the world, bar none. We have the most beautiful drive in 
the world. Summit Avenue, bar none. We have the most beautiful park 
in the world, Como Park. We also have the most beautiful women 
of any city in the world. We also have the most honest people in the 
world in St. Paul. 

The speaker then expressed his admiration for the members 
of the Local Biennial Board and their clever and tactful methods 
of securing whatever they wished from the Governor, the Mayor, 
and the Commercial Club. He concluded by saying: 

Ladies, I was sent here by the Directors of the Commercial Qub 
to welcome you, the representatives of the General Federation of Women's 
Qubs, on behalf of the Commercial Club of St. Paul. The Commercial 
Club is an organization of professional and business men of about 1,150 
members. They have extended you delegates the courtesy of the Club, 
by formal letter. They told me to say to you that they hope you will 
like St. Paul, that they hope you will like the residents of St. Paul; that 
they hope you will enjoy every moment of the time that you stay here, 
that they hope you will always remember your visit here as one of the 
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I^easant events of your lifetime, and on behalf, ladies, of the Commercial 
Qub of the City of St. Paul, I greet you and welcome you. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 

MBS. J. W. EDGERTON, PRESIDENT FOURTH DISTRICT MINNE- 
SOTA FEDERATION OF WOMEN'S CLUBS. 

Madam President and the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, Officers, Delegates, Our Guests, One and All: Minne- 
sota, through its Executive, has given you cordial greeting; St. Paul, 
the host, has tendered you the right hand of fellowship and what the 
City has to give. Now St. Paul, the hostess, through the medium 
of the federated clubs of the Fourth District, welcomes you and thanks 
Jon for coining from far and from near. With the frequent letters which 
have passed between us, you do not seem like strangers; we are looking 
for many of you as for old friends, eager to give you warm personal greet- 
ings and to make you happy during your stay. 

The members of the Fourth District of the Minnesota Federation 
of Women's Clubs feel that they builded better than they knew, when, two 
years ago, they took the initiative in inviting you to hold your next con- 
vention in St. Paul. Nobly have you responded, coining from all sec- 
tions of our country to give us the benefit of your large experience and 
knowledge of the many subjects of vital importance to us. What we 
gain from you will broaden our outlook, and we hope so to benefit by 
your presentation and discussion of the questions and problems of the 
day, that your coming here will add strength to your force as you work 
through the coining years. 

We appreciate the motives of this organization of clubs through our 
own and other countries. It stands for the betterment of home and 
community, love for real things. We may pit|r the man and doubly pity 
the woman who fails to realize the historic fact that to the inspiration of 
which you are representatives are due more just conditions for women and 
children, higher intelligence, purer ideals of living. As such, we are 
honored by your presence. 

We have lost sight of any idea that club women alone are interested 
in your visit; we might almost say that St. Paul women are massed, have 
joined as one in planning for your coming, and in doing their best to 
make the Bienial Convention of 1906 a memorable one to you. 

May the skies be propitious, may your pleasure be commensurate 
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with our desire to please you, may you so love us that you will be satisfied 
to do nothing less than to return for your family and come back to us to 
make our St. Paul your St. Paul. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

MRS. J. L. WASHBURN, PRESIDENT MINNESOTA FEDERATION 

OF WOMEN'S CLUBS. 

Madam President, Officers, and Delegates to the Eighth 
Biennial Convention of the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs: The triple alliance of City Council, Commercial Club, and 
Fourth District have bid you welcome to this community and saintly 
dty, to whose hospitality the whole State is indebted for bringing to 
us this magnificent Convention. 

His Excellency, Governor Johnson, has handed you the keys of the 
great North Star State. To me is left the pleasant task, which I truly 
deem a privilege, of extending to you, on behalf of the Minnesota Federa- 
tion, the greeting from the women of the State who have called to their 
assistance even the powers of nature that your welcome may be complete 
and fitting. Each blade of grass holds a deeper greeting, each flower 
that blooms, a new perfume, the song birds* note a richer tone, all in 
your honor, and that you may rejoice with us that you are here in the 
glorious springtime of this northern country. 

As you neared your destination last night or this morning, did you 
imagine you heard a roaring, heard a rushing and a roaring? It was 
not imagination, it was the Falls of Minnehaha calling to you from the 
distance, bidding you welcome to the land of the Dakotahs, to the scenes 
made memorable by the songs of the love poet of the American people. 
I should like to add, in confidence, that never in its whole history has the 
Veiled Lady been so swelled up as she is at this minute, all because you 
have accepted her invitation to luncheon next Tuesday. 

You come to this gathering from the East, from the South, from the 
West, and as I greet you, my heart warms in a special way toward each 
section. I cannot, like our President, be bom in every state in the Union, 
because that is her little joke. Neither would it sound so well told by 
any one else. 

Yet, something of the personal element mingles with my feelings, 
as I extend greetings to the representatives from each section, something 
which makes this more than a formal welcome, something which makes 
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me want to take each one of you by the hand as friends to whom I am 
boimd by ties of personal interest and affection. 

From the East, from the nigged New England hills, more than two- 
score years ago, came the yomig pioneer and his wife, seeking, in the im- 
bounded stretch of Western woods, room and opportimities for the family 
growing up about them, but the memory of their Eastern home and their 
love for it was ever with them. It is not strange that they transmitted 
this feeling to their children, and that this love, a mere spark at first, 
should have been fanned into flame by the words of their parents, and 
by the glowing pictures which their imagination painted of the dear old 
home. Later, oh, very much later, when children's children came on 
the scene, and were sent to Eastern colleges to complete their education, 
the tie reaching back into the past was thus strengthened, binding the 
children of the pioneer still more closely to their ancestral home. 

This is illustrative of the relation of many of the women in our State 
Federation to the East, and so it is not as strangers, but as to friends in 
whom we have a personal interest, and with whom we even claim kin- 
ship, that we extend to you, representatives of the East, an affectionate 
welcome. And you, friends from the sunny South, how can I think of 
you as strangers, you who have at various times shared with me and 
with many of us the delights of your Southern homes, and have extended 
to us of your Southern hospitality. It is but a few short weeks since I 
was last in your country; your glorious sunshine, your balmy air, your 
wealth of flowers and fruit, all were mine, and oh, the gorgeous tropical 
effect of the scenery about your lakes and your winding water ways, 
overhanging bushes, heavy and dripping with the Southern moss, tall 
cypresses, old and gray-bearded, yet still straight as an arrow and tower- 
ing over eveiything as monarchs of the forest. Can I forget your orange 
groves with their delicious fragrance, but bearing at the same time their 
triple wealth of leaf, flower, and fruit? While this, our Northern home, 
was still wrapped in its snowy cloak, you were sharing with me your 
warmth and beauty. Welcome now to our blue sky and balmy air, and 
to all the wealth and glory which nature now scatters with lavish hand. 
She greets you with the innocence of youth to whom all things are possible. 
Again welcome, and thrice welcome Southern friends. 

I turn now to you from the West, from a country well worth knowing, 
a West whose sublime scenery is unsurpassed on the face of the globe, 
which is traversed by the great mountain ranges, a West which contains 
great inland seas and lakes walled in by lofty mountain peaks, some 
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nestling peacefully in the valley below, others even above the clouds, a 
great National Park, the Garden of the Grods, with its coloring and taper- 
ing rocks, the great trees which seem to connect us with a long ago past. 
Such a West is well worth knowing, and to know it is to become prouder, 
and to hold in deeper reverence the Creator of all things, and in warmer 
sympathy His created beings. To catch glimpses through it of the great 
lessons of nature is to be lifted above the little things of life, which, by 
their stings and annoyances, so often crowd out the consideration of the 
larger and the better. The West has for me also a personal interest, 
if it had never given me anything but my first experience of a Biennial 
Convention, and the privilege of since numbering among my friends, 
in a modest way, the lady who is now our President, and for whom I 
have since constantly voted on every occasion possible or impossible, 
it would have put a warmth in my greeting to every one of you whose 
home lies between the great river and the Pacific Slope. It has done 
well; the Far West has furnished homes for many of our friends and 
relatives weary with the struggle of nature in her strenuous moods. There, 
in their homes on the Pacific Slope, she exhibits nothing but her gentle 
and kindly side, except on rare and unusual occasions, when her pent-up 
feelings seem to get the better of bond and fetter, and result in unlimited 
destruction, and catastrophe follows which touches the heart of the whole 
world and appeals to the best there is in each individual. At such a 
time one realizes more clearly the great tie which binds the world to- 
gether. Thus out of the depths of destruction and dismay rises the bird 
of hope, hope for a better and nobler himianity. But such moods of 
nature, with their terrible consequences, are, on the Pacific Slope, rare and 
unexpected. They are a rare and unusual event. Visiting friends there, 
we cannot fail to note the gentle kindness of the earth mother, and we 
feel thankful for the peaceful homes where tired hands may rest after 
long labor, and where one may live out of doors the year round. The 
West is very dear to me, whether it be the ocean, slope, sublime mountain, 
or fertile valley, for in spite of love for the East, the West holds its chil- 
dren in closer legion by the generous spirit and the unbounded love of 
liberty and warmth of fellowship. It instills therefore that love, and 
you are welcome to the best we have to give, dear Western friends. 

Is it not true that the influence of our Federation and similar organi- 
sations is doing much to break down useless barriers, and to bring us 
to the golden age when we shall in truth and reality, as well as in theory, 
know no North, no South, no East, no West, but only our country, and 
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our countiy's people, not that we shall love our own less, but that we 
shall come to know and consequently to love others better, and as a 
result will love our own more wisely and with a more enlightened intelli- 
gence? 

If our Federation accomplishes nothing more than to hasten this 
golden age, shall it not have justified its existence ? 

We must not forget that we have among us, forming part of us, repre- 
sentatives from other countries. To them we would extend an especial 
welcome, no less than that with which we greet others. It is well for us, 
strangers, that you come so far to see us. 

Again, and again, in the name of the women of Minnesota, I bid 
you all welcome. 

RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

MRS. SARAH S. PLATT DECKER, PRESIDENT GENERAL FED- 

ERATION OF WOMEN'S CLUBS. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: To be welcomed by the Chief Executives 
of the great State of Minnesota and of this fair City of St. Paul, and by 
the representative of the Commercial interests, as well as by our own 
members, is, indeed, an honor and pleasure for the Greneral Federation 
of Women's Clubs. The freedom of your State and City, tendered with 
such open handed hospitalit|r, is accepted with delight; and for the next 
eight days we expect not oidy to possess St. Paul, but a good part of 
Minneapolis. You will find us occupying your preferred nook, possibly 
the very chair wherein you are accustomed to read your morning paper, 
in the lobby of your favorite hotel. We shall appropriate all the seats, 
and probably all the straps, in the street cars. We shall besiege you 
with questions upon many subjects. We shall ofttimes lose our way, 
and your services as pilots and rescuers will be required at all hours. 
The residents of the city will probably be obliged to take a lunch box 
when leaving home in the morning, for there will be no room for them 
at the noon hour in their accustomed restaurants and caf^s. Our advice 
to the men of this city would be to give up business for this week, 
because somebody must take care of the children, and if there are any 
moments to spare from this engrossing occupation, we trust you will 
spend them in attending the meetings of this convention. I have always 
believed, since the Biennial Convention which was held in my own city 
in 1898, that the welcoming addresses should come the very last evening, 
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instead of the first. Though we have listened with great pleasure to 
these glowing and gracious words to-night, yet the fear will intrude itself 
that it is a case of "Sights unseen," as the children say. You are taking 
us on trust and hearsay. I remember the conversion of a hotel cleric 
in Denver regarding the Biennial Convention. He announced, during 
the preliminary arrangements, that he hated women's meetings. Said 
we were hard to manage, we were old and short-haired and ugly. The 
first delegations that arrived in Denver were from St. Louis and Kansas 
City. "Whether that shrewd State of Missouri, which always poses as 
an innocent, had selected her choicest, I cannot say, but certain it is 
that every member of the delegation was beautiful and agreeable. The 
clerk remarked skeptically that he supposed the "best came first." 
After about two days, as delegation after delegation of the flower of the 
land began to arrive, he leaned over the counter and exclaimed enthu- 
siastically, "They are certainly lovely. I never saw their like." At the 
end, when the last visitor had departed, when the laughter, and perfimie, 
and beauty had given place to the usual reign of stale tobacco smoke and 
newspapers, in the hotel rotunda, our unbelieving gentleman was dis- 
covered sitting in a solitary comer, sad and melancholy, and only 
vouchsafed this answer to our solicitous inquiry: "I never had such a 
good time. I do not want to live any longer, now it is over." And so 
at the end of eight days, Mr. Governor, Mr. Mayor and Mr. President, 
and our own dear Presidents who have worked unceasingly for our interest 
this past year, you could welcome us as the Italians say **c(m amore,'" 
for we hope you will have learned to love us, and believe in us, and, 
best of all, in the sincerity of our purposes and work. 

Several friends have remarked upon the temerity which is ours in 
coming to a City whose patron saint believed in silence upon the part 
of our sex. I have often wondered what the women of Saint Paul's 
time did talk about. Evidently their subjects of conversation were most 
frivolous and offensive. I doubt not they talked about him after he 
issued his famous mandate. But Saint Paul never knew any Federation 
women. He did not understand that we do not come merely to talk 
of vain things, but that we have gathered from all over this broad land, 
not to exploit ourselves, not because we are discontented, not because 
we do not prayerfully acknowledge that the women of this country are 
blessed above all others, by grace of their Royal Highnesses, our Husbands, 
Sons and Brothers — ^America's first and forever greatest and only vital 

product — in the making of whose glorious record we have borne equal 
part. 
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No, we are not here in any spirit of criticism or of complaint. We 
have not assembled together to promote schemes impossible or undesirable, 
but we have come as thoughtful, earnest Americans to discuss the things 
which make for a great people. We may build this fabric, our nation, 
conmieicially or materially, to be sure, but if that alone is the structure, 
its life will be short and disastrous. It has been the women's part since 
the beginning to put into the world the beauty, the uplift, the regenera- 
tion. It is of these things that we shall speak and for their accomplish- 
ment we shall plan. 

You have made this possible by your generosity, by your untiring 
service in preparation, and by your unselfish surrender of your City to 
us. We thank you. May it be that the future shall point to this day 
and to all who bid us welcome, as of the things which make for the coming 
of the kingdom, the true kingdom of America, the kingdom of enlarged op- 
portunities, of grand ideals, of the redeeming spirit which can have no 
better word expression than our own motto — the motto of the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs — "Unity in Diversity." 



ADDRESS. 

THE REV. S. G. SMITH, PASTOR OF THE PEOPLE'S CHURCH. 

Ladies of the Federation : As I understand it, my task here to- 
night is to attempt to show that in some feeble way there is some man in St. 
Paul who partly understood what this is all about. As I understand it, 
this b not meant as a pleasant way of wasting time, but your gathering is 
really with the serious purpose of seeking to enrich human life. 

The great issues of any kind are not always those which seem most 
apparent to the people of an age. They are not always those which they 
most boast of themselves. Our time will not be characterized in human 
history as a time of great invention, or of great material progress, or the 
development of the commercial concerns of the race, but it will be chiefly 
characterized as an age in which for the first time that social spirit which 
is the foundation of all human life came to splendid enthronement in 
the affairs of human life. 

The social spirit was bom, and it was that which put steam to throb 
in the heart of ships and bade them sail; it was that which laid the cable 
under the oceans; it was that which stretched the railways and found 
things to our interest. 
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There are men and women who must have more things to express 
their inner life. 

Among the organs of this new enthroned social spirit are the volun- 
tary associations among men. The primary associations among men 
were made by the very necessities of living together, but the voluntary 
associations are the organs of this richer social spirit. It is to the volun- 
tary associations that the world owes its progress. These are they that 
correct human traditions, that furnish new garments for human society, 
that enter the arena and challenge combat; they direct the great social, 
scientific, philanthropic, and educational movements of the age. These 
voluntary associations, not made by legislation, nor founded upon laws, 
but founded upon the like-mindedness of men and women who stand 
for the divine non-essentials in human life — these are the associations 
that are the children of freedom and of force. In no other age but this, 
and in no other land but ours, could such associations have found their 
proper sphere, reached their highest development, and rendered their 
greatest service. 

Among these voluntary associations, the care for the scientific or 
intellectual or social and all the other phases of the higher life of our time, 
I greet the Federation of Women's Clubs as one of the chief organs of 
social expression and one of the chief leaderships in our modem times. 

The gardener speaking of the beautiful blooms that live for but a 
few days and then pass away said: "Why, you see, into a few days is 
put the growth of two whole years; the flower is a biennial, and that is 
the reason it is so beautiful." 

I have been looking over your program, and I am sure that this 
program does not represent simply the work of a few able officers, 
no matter how able. It is the womanhood of America, the corporate 
organic production of the higher life of our nation, that find expression 
in your program, and in your great gathering. You have turned your 
attention to the primary institutions, the school, and industrial organiza- 
tions, and one may say: "How can a voluntary association affect these 
primary institutions of human society and human life?" Simply be- 
cause they are always affected in this way and in no other. 

You deal with the child problem in a number of its phases, and in 
this you do well, for the child is precisely the plastic material upon which 
the social environment does its work. We have ceased long ago to believe 
that any child is the product of any home. The child is the product of 
the corporate life of the conmiunity and of the influence that enters into 
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it. Eveiy child needs vastly more than a good home, and no mother 
can ever be the best mother, unless she is much more than a mother. 
You do well, therefore, to study the questions of child labor, the questions 
of pure food and how to build the body, the questions of municipal 
sanitation, both moral and physical, for these enter into the veiy essence 
of human life, they touch the cradle just as truly as the hand of the nurse 
or the hand of the mother can touch the cradle as she rocks the little one 
to sleep. 

I am glad to know also that you have some time in the midst of your 

more serious affairs for the ministry of beauty, some time for music, some 
time for pictures and sculpture, for it will always happen that the men 
and women who use the imderstanding the most, and who dwell most 
in the realm of fact, are precisely those who stand the most in need of 
the illusions of life and of the sweet illusions of the imagination that 
flower forth in the domain of art. 

And now, may I say just a word about the enemies of reform ? 
They are chiefly two. They are, in the first place, the conmiercial class, 
or men of means and the men of affairs, always standing for the 
present; they do not wish to disturb, they wish no revolutions. They 
are alwa3r8 against wars of every kind, whether physical or moral. They 
are excellent people; they make fine ballast for this human ship, but 
they would never do for sails, and they will never move on and make a 
journey. I am glad that you do not belong to the commercial class. 

There is another class with whom we have to deal always, and that 

is the men who are engaged in managing affairs of state. The merchant 

and the politician can always be counted upon, with rare exceptions, to 
be against reforms. 

Men have their views as to what women should be. There are 
certain great representative women in human history, a few types' that 
represent the appeal that is made through history, human ideals, and to 
the hearts of men. 

I suppose first in rank should be that child of the brain of Greece, 
the beautiful Helen, who typifies all passion and sex power and eternal 
youth and the wooing and fancy, the dawn of the imagination. 

And the next is that other child of the same Greek genius, Penelope, 
the woman who stayed at home, though her husband wandered far and 
wide, weaving her web by day and unweaving it by night that she might 
be true to the husband she thought would some time return to her — the 
type of the home-keeping woman. 

Then there is Aspasia, the woman who founded perhaps the first 
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salon in human history, the woman philosopher, able to think great 
thoughts and to inspire great plans in other people. And finally I choose 
one where there are ten thousands of women in human history to r^ie- 
sent quite another type, and I take Katherine of Sienna, perhaps the 
model saint, one of the model saints at least of human history, represent- 
ing divine self-abn^^tion. 

Here are the four great types — ^beauty, the home-keeper, the philos- 
opher, and the saint. 

Modem civiliaMition has not been content with any single victory. 
Modem woman is not content with a single charm or a single victory, 
but the modem woman, whom I greet to-night, stands for the beauty of 
Helen, the home-keeping of Penelope, the wisdom of Aspasia, and the 
purity of Katherine of Sienna, and the only trouble about the whole 
business is that there are no men quite fit. 

ADDRESS, 

DR. CYRUS NORTHRUP, PRESIDENT MINNESOTA STATE 

UNIVERSITY. 

Madam President, Ladies of the Federated Clubs: After 
St. Paul and others have spoken so eloquently in the way of welcome, 
and you. Madam, have rounded everything up and crowned every- 
thing with glory, it is time for the President of the University to come 
forward and say amen and close the proceedings. 

I never in all my life — and I have had a large experience in public 
speaking — ^had a speech so literally taken from me as it has been done 
so eloquently and beautifully by Mrs. Washburn. She has traversed 
exactly the line of thought that I intended to present here, but she has 
done it so much better than I could have done that I am delighted that 
it was she who did it and not I. 

I do not flatter myself. Madam President, that my presence here 
to-night is of particular importance to you, but your presence here is of 
great interest to me. I stand for the best things in America, and I know 
just as surely as I know my own existence, that the best things can be 
secured only by united and concerted action. The individual saint may 
pray, and I hope God hears him and will answer his prayers, but if any- 
thing is to be accomplished in a large way by which essential force > of 
society shall be made grander and nobler, it will always be by concerted 
action. 
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I welcome the Federated Clubs, aa a living expression of the unity 
of action among the best of women of America, for lifting up the life of 
the country. 

I wanted to saj something by way of welcome and I cannot forbear 
to say a word in that direction, because it bears upon this thought. I 
have lived much the larger part of my life in New England, and I remem- 
ber the excellencies and the virtues of the New England women and 
welcome them to Minnesota. It has been my fortune to spend in the 
last few years a number of weeks in the South, and the kindness and 
hospitality that I have experienced in Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, and 
South Carolina are beyond the power of my words to adequately describe. 
Hundreds of Minnesota people every winter go South. I wish there were 
thousands of them, thousands upon thousands, that they might learn to 
know the Southern men and women better than they do, and that the 
Southern men and women might learn to know us and the Northwest 
better than they do, for we surely should love each other better, and I 
am so glad that these del^^tions of women are here from the South, 
and to them I extend a most cordial welcome for myself. 

This country has received in the last three or four years an uplift 
towards a better life such at it never received before. There have been 
revolutions such as we have never had. There have been men high in 
position deposed from the pedestals upon which they stood, and they have 
gone away to the prison and to disgrace, and we are cleaning house, and 
if there are any people in the world who ought to know how to clean house 
it is women, and if the men will not clean house, as they are not generally 
disposed to do, the women ought to dean house. 

I look aroimd at this assembly; what do I see ? I see a great mul- 
titude of intelligent human faces. What matters it whether they are men 
or women ? They are human beings. They are intelligent, thinking 
children of God, men or women, and why should not their influence be 
felt and tell upon the life of society and upon the life of the nation ? I 
am not one who would urge that women be given the right to vote. If 
the women don't want to vote, why, don't make them vote. If the women 
do want to vote, there is no reason under the canopy of heaven why they 
should not vote, and if they did vote, what a revolution there would be 
in this country! Why, the women are the best part of the population of 
the countiy — confessedly the best, with sympathies for the best things, 
with the highest ideals, with the least commercialism, with the least ten- 
dency to degradation, wrong and dishonesty — ^and if their influence were 
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brought to bear upon the city and national life, it would in almost eveiy 
case be favorable to the things that are best. 

What we want in this country is to have our institutions so managed 
that every man and every woman shall have justice; that the first 
principle of our national life shall be the best possible for eveiybody; 
that the second principle of our national life shall be the highest educa- 
tion possible for everybody, and the third ideal of our national life shall 
be the cultivation of the highest standard of living for everybody in com- 
fort at home, cultivated in mind, earnest for the good of the country, 
patriotic, united, devoted. We have the best land the sun shines upon. 
We are the freest and happiest people that the world has, but we might 
be so much more; we might be so grand and so good and so high in our 
ideals and purposes that we should be tenfold more the light of the world 
than we are to-day, and you women are responsible if this thing does not 
come. 

I stood in a place in the South and heard a woman stand up in an 
audience and plead for the power of women in the life of the home, and 
in the life of society and in the life of the state. I have not been thrilled 
for twenty years as I was by the words of that woman pleading for the 
exercise of power on the part of the women to bring up the standard of 
life everywhere and make it what it ought to be, and it is yours to make 
it so. Stand up always for the highest things, as I know you are trying 
to do. Stand up for the highest home life, for the highest social life, 
for the highest political life. Do not wink at dishonesty and fraud, mean- 
ness and oppression, but have something of the spirit of that Man who 
came into the world as the light of the world, and Who is to-day the light 
of the world, showing what is truth and right and justice, even love that 
worketh no harm to a neighbor. 

The women of America, you mothers, and you sisters, and you 
wives, you do not half know the power that is in you. You do not half 
realize what God has given you in the way of opportimity, and how much 
you can do for your country by elevating your husbands, by training your 
sons, by mingling in the social life, but always maintaining the highest 
ideals. North, South, East, or West, give us a campaign for a higher 
life, give us a campaign for better and nobler things! California is glori- 
ous. New England is all right, the sunny South is beautiful and her women 
are charming, and I love them all from the Pacific to the Atlantic, yet my 
heart is here in Minnesota, and I will not give up the women of Minne- 
sota for any other part of the world, and the women of St. Paul are espe- 
cially wonderful. 
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You represent all parts of the country, and jou can do anything 
with this country if you will. Now, will you do it ? You have a grand 
program. You are going to talk about a great many things, they 
wiU be instructive and useful and good; but the great thing, after all, is 
to do. And when a body of women like this resolves to do, resolves 
first of all as its primary purpose that the national life of America shall be 
lifted to a higher plane, and that you will begin with work in your homes 
and lift up, I tell you from the Capitol at Washington to the lowest 
depths of society the influence will be felt. 

In four things you can do it, and in the name of patriotism, and 
in the name of humanity, and in the name of that universal love which 
ought to bind humanity together, I call upon you to do your mightiest 
to help us in the effort to lift this nation to a higher and nobler standard 
of honesty, integrity, of manliness, of love. 

The program was concluded with the singing of '"America." 
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THURSDAY MORNING, MAY 31. 

THE PRESroENT, MRS. SARAH S. PLATT DECKER, IN THE CHAIR. 

The morning meeting of May 81 was devoted to fraternal 
greetings and greetings from Honorary members^ reports of com- 
mittees, reports of officers, and the President's annual address. 
Greetings, reports and addresses follow. 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE. 

SOPHRONISBA P. BRECKENRIDGE, GENERAL SECRETARY. 

Madam President and Members of the General Federation: 
I esteem it a great privilege to hring you greetings to-day from another 
organization of women, like you, national in extent, and having for its 
ultimate aim that towards which your energies are directed, namely, 
fitting women to meet in ever larger, wider and more satisfying ways the 
demands made upon their powers by the increasing complexity of our 
social, civic and industrial life; unlike you, however, in having chosen 
in its organized capacity to seek this ultimate goal by a somewhat 
narrow path, selecting as its immediate object the pursuit of a single 
continuing purpose, which has been adequate to the employment of its 
entire organized energy. 

I represent here to-day the Association of Collegiate Alumnee, whose 
membership is composed of graduates of twenty-three colleges and imi- 
versities, living in all parts of the country but organized for "practical 
educational work." This work the Association has attempted during 
the twenty-four years of its existence in several ways: 

1. By pointing out those methods by which such intellectual op- 
portunities as were offered by our institutions of learning could be made 
more effective and valuable through a recognition of the physical, domestic 
and social needs of the student. Physical training in college, the proper 
housing and feeding of students, the substitution of conditions closely 
approximating those of the home for the vast dormitory system, and the 
wise adjustment of student activities to difficult problems sure to face 
serious women in a democratic community — these are lines along which 
practical suggestions have been made. 
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2. The Association has emphasized the importance of advanced 
scholarly work for women, and fostered the demand by itself maintaining 
a fellowship and co-operating with other bodies in the maintenance and 
assignment of others. 

3. It has collected and published statistical and other valuable 
material upon practical educational topics. 

4. Its most valuable service, to my mind, has been in its adherence 
to the highest educational standards. No one whose glance is more often 
turned to the present-day need of the industrial woman, crushed as 
she is by the acquiescence of society in her unequal opportunity for ac- 
quiring skill and by her own failure to recognize her rights to an equal 
chance, the attitude of the Association upon this question seems a radiant 
spot in the midst of a somewhat gloomy landscape. In unfaltering 
tones, it has constantly urged upon institutions and upon students alike, 
the fact that college girls must ask and receive the best training available 
in the present state of psychological and educational knowledge. In 
the absence of formulated standards, it has had to formulate these. It 
has sometimes seemed to demand for women only the same opportunity 
offered to men. It has, however, never limited itself to this, nor itself 
been deceived by the form of the demands it has had to make. What it 
has asked has been the simple best; with less, it would have nothing to do. 
During its whole existence it has been saying to the young women of the 
land: The world needs your highest powers and wisest services; accept 
nothing less than that which best equips you to meet this high demand. 

This body of women sends you greetings by me to-day, and asks that 
where you can help them in attacking and solving the vexed questions 
connected with the higher training of women, you give them your sympa- 
thetic co-operation, and when you see an opportunity for them to serve 
you, through the collection of material, the formulation of standards, or 
other forms of activity within their power, you call upon them for aid. 

WOMAN'S OUTDOOR ART LEAGUE. 
MRS. EDWARD L. UPTON, PRESIDENT. 

Madam President, Officers and Ladies of the Convention: 
On behalf of the Woman's Outdoor Art League, of the American Civic 
Association, it gives me uncommon pleasure to greet you all fraternally, 
but especially my co-workers in the quest for a "more beautiful America." 

This greeting applies, I am sure, to almost every woman present, 
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whether affiliated with us or not, for the spirit of civic improvement 
is abroad in the land, and there are few who have not been influenced by 
it in a greater or less degree, possibly not beyond the improvement of 
planting a dooryard. Even so, I claim you all, and want you to agree 
with me that we are the most ancient and honorable body in existence, for 
did we not begin with the creation, when "The Lord God planted a garden 
called E^len," and put the man Adam to till the garden ? Ever since the 
creation the garden has been the synonym of Paradise. Our work goes 
hand in hand with that of the American Civic Association, of which we 
are a department, for we cannot be beautiful until we are clean. Women 
are the natural municipal housekeepers, as well as beautiflers. Women 
join our league and clubs affiliate with us, all helping this great civic 
movement. 

Our most important work this year is the campaign instituted by the 
American Civic Association to save Niagara, not only for posterity, but 
because it is the greatest scenic wonder in the world to-day. We want all 
here to help, by writing to their congressmen to vote for the Burton bill. 

We have no National park East of the Rocky Mountains. Why can- 
not the dub women save Niagara and surroundings for a great 
National Park? 

Forest preservation also demands our assistance. The most vital 
internal problem of the United States is the forest question, says our 
President; help us to establish National Forest Reservations, preserve 
the Appalachian and the White Mountains. The big trees of California 
are beautiful living pictures, which, like Wordsworth's daffodils, "flash 
upon our inward eye and are the bliss of solitude." 

The establishing of parks and play grounds often gives, in cities, the 
first impetus to civic improvement. 

I wish I could tell you how Ashland, Wis., under Mrs. Sanborn's 
leadership, secured an open square in the heart of the business district, 
and under Mr. Simond's direction planted it; and of the beautiful park 
system. 

Waukegan's branch is having prepared by Perkins & Hamilton a 
set of maps for the proposed park system to present to the City, and for 
which $1,000 will be paid. In Wisconsin, the Milwaukee, Racine and 
Kenosha branches are all interested in parks for their several cities. The 
Cleveland branch, under Mrs. Moulton's direction, has secured a small 
play ground in the neighborhood of Hiram House settlement, where 
children are plenty and mother earth scarce, while in an Italian settlement 
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called "Little Italy" a large tract has been secured, giving ample room 
for a play ground with ball field. Along the street line on both comers 
blooming plants are placed, and this planting will undoubtedly prove an 
inspiration in that congested quarter. 

In New York City Mrs. Frank N. Doubleday has been successful 
in securing St. Gabriel's Park (East d5th street and the river) for a fJay 
ground; it was planted this Spring, and the children in that congested 
region now play there every day. 

The Elane County Federated Clubs are saving and planting thirty 
miles of the beautiful Fox River Valley. 

The Louisville Branch has made $1800 by an entertainment, which 
sum will be used to beautify that city '* Home Coming week." 

The Chicago branch has done splendid school garden planting, and 
has disposed of 50,000 penny packages of seeds, and 500 window boxes, 
which will bring to the dull places of the City nature's most alluring 
beauties. The branch is encouraged in the Ghetto districts by teachers 
who declare that the influence of this practical nature study has done 
more to subdue their worst boys than any other means yet found. 

The Summer work of this branch (now that the planting season is over) 
will be outdoor Art, in its broad sense, as applied to street decoration. 
It will unite its efforts with the Municipal Art League to secure such 
things as fountains and artistic electric lighting and street signs and num- 
bers, etc. 

To all clubs seeking subjects on which to expend their energies and 
means, I recommend outdoor art in its every phase. It is an altruistic 
work which brings the largest return of happiness for humanity of any- 
thing I have ever been engaged in. 

I haven't time to tell you of our Junior Civic work, "Clean up dajrs" 
and innumerable good things accomplished by branches and affiliated 
clubs, but hope you will all join us and take home and read the literature 
I have brought, which can be secured in the Industrial and Arts and 
Crafts rooms. 



MONTREAL WOMAN'S CLUB OF CANADA. 
ELIZABETH GRISWOLD WAYCOTT, PRESIDENT. 

Madam President and Members of the General Federation 
OP Women's Clubs: The Montreal Woman's Club extends to the Bien- 
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nial Convention of the Greneral Federation of Women's Clubs cordial, 
friendly greetings. 

EEaving some knowledge of American geographies, I am familiar 
with the usual description of Canada — ''North of the United States and 
has long, hard winters and short, hot summers," and there it ends, as if 
nothing more can be said. 

I wish you to know of the Maritime Provinces, with their conmierdal 
industries and magnificent contingent of Scotch population, whose 
presence is always a moral uplift; the United Empire Loyalists, who left 
your country believing themselves patriots. Quebec, with all its quaint- 
ness and interesting French-Canadian population, made immortal by Dr. 
Drummond in poems of pathos and humor. Ontario, the progressive, 
which boasts of an educational system second to none. Manitoba with 
its rich wheat-fields inviting the whole world to come to harvest. British 
Columbia with its mineral wealth and rapidly developing cities; and 
the two new ladies, just bowing themselves into recognition. Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, our new Provinces of exceptional climate and from whom 
much is expected. But I fear I am talking like a guide-book, and am sure 
you wish to know of our Club. 

We are the only Woman's Club in Canada; there are many women's 
organizations, but none called clubs or doing Club work. We were or- 
ganized fourteen years ago by a Chicago woman, which accounts for our 
similarity to yourselves. Our first work attempted was the procuring of 
hot luncheons in the High School for the children, and the success of this 
led us to attempt to have a woman placed on the school board, but this 
was a flat failure, and we returned to Tennyson and Shakespeare, and 
tried to forget that women even existed. About three years ago we roused 
ourselves — perhaps it was the echo from "over the line" — and formed 
a Pure Food Committee; we haven't pure food yet, but we are agitating 
and educating. We have a Clean Streets Committee; we haven't clean 
streets, but intend to have them. We have a Juvenile Court Conmiittee, 
which is rousing public interest and which has enlisted the sympathy and 
support of a French Canadian Recorder, a notable triumph, for the French 
Canadians are often not keen for reform. And last but not least, we 
have a Medical School Inspection Committee, which has accomplished 
its work, for now we are to have Medical School Inspection, and this was 
brought about solely through the efforts of the Woman's Club. 

Our immigration investigation resulted in stopping the importation 
of young women, who were incapable of earning sufficient at their trades to 
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support themselves, also some who were sent over by a philanthropic 
society to do kinds of work not available in Canada. 

The Comitess of Aberdeen is our honorary president, and during her 
stay in Canada she was a help and inspiration. 

Whether we are your half-sisters or step-sisters or full-sisters I do 
not know, but I do know that we are looking to you to give us hi^ aims 
and noble purposes. 

Go on aiming at the skies, even though you hit only the tree-tops, 
and we shall follow. And perhaps some day at a Biennial when the 
orchestra plays the National airs as it has so beautifully this morning, 
another may be added: "The Maple Leaf Forever." 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 

MRS. FREDERICK SCHOFF, PRESIDENT. 

Madam President and General Federation of Women's Clubs: 
It is my pleasure to bring to you the greetings of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers, which has for its work the provision of the best oppor- 
tunities for the physical, mental and moral development of the children. 

It is a purpose which interests every one, and which leads into many 
fields of work, all of which affect the home and childhood. 

Woman's responsibility in every question which influences the con- 
ditions of life in the nation is felt as it never has been before, and every- 
where she is beginning to assume it. 

It is largely in her power to make the Nation's ideals those of purity, 
honor and opportunity for all, by bending her thoughts and energies to the 
preventive work, to studying the causes of disease, crime and corrupt 
political conditions, and by bringing to bear in the preventive rather than 
alleviative work the power of organized womanhood to remove the 
causes. 

The Congress recognizes the home as the greatest factor in the effort 
to improve the physical and moral tone of society, and it is doing its most 
far-reaching work in its Mothers or Child Study Circles, which are already 
established in the schools of many states and which are steadily increasing 
in number. 

The Congress provides courses of reading and study on topics relating 
to the child in the home, school and community, and in working hand in 
hand with the educators to bring to every school the intelligent interest 
and co-operation of the parents. 
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Its work on juvenile courts and probation is widely known, for it 
has spread the propaganda for this system with success in many states, 
and has secured the co-operation of many organizations in furtherance 
of this valuable method of caring for dependent and unfortunate child- 
hood. The Congress in Louisiana is now engaged in a campaign to 
secure the juvenile court and probation system in Louisiana. The work 
for compulsory education and child labor laws, for day nurseries, play 
grounds, manual training in the schools, domestic science and kinder- 
gartens, and the publication of Book Lists for Mothers and Children are 
all important branches of the Congress work. 

The Mothers' Congress is responsible for bringing together the 
largest women's organizations in the country in the movement to prevent 
a Mormon apostle from sitting in the United States Senate, and has 
shown by this example what an influence can be exerted when women's 
organizations unite on any subject of universal interest. 

The management of the National League is very simple, being in 
the hands of an Executive Committee composed of representatives from 
each organization, and in this method it has been possible to secure the 
systematic concerted work of organized womanhood. 

The petitions of upwards of a million women have gone to the Senate 
this week, and have prevented the effort which has been made to suppress 
a report which would lose the votes controlled by the Mormon hierarchy 
at the coming Congressional elections. The State Federations have taken 
an active part in this work and have sent in thousands of names and cir- 
culated hundreds of thousands of pamphlets. 

Those of us who see what a power women have through organized 
effort earnestly desire that every woman in the Nation shall be associated 
with some organization which interests her, and that in any great uni- 
versal interest all these organizations shall work together. The united 
work against the effort of the Mormon hierarchy to control the country 
is an evidence of the great use of women's organizations when danger 
menaces all we hold dear. 

The Congress asks the co-operation of the Federation in securing a 
Constitutional Amendment giving the Federal Government power to deal 
with polygamy. 

Senator Edmunds and leading lawyers consider it the only way in 
which the Nation can free itself from the blot on its fair fame — and after 
the exclusion of a Mormon apostle, such an amendment will be presented 
to the Senate. 
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The Congress also asks the aid of the Federation in securing in each 
State the enactment of the uniform divorce law which was agreed on at 
the Divorce Congress last February, and which will be presented by the 
State representatives at that Congress as each State l^slature convenes. 

On behalf of the Congress of Mothers I wish to thank your broad- 
minded, liberal President, Mrs. Decker, for the assistance she has gener- 
ously given in organizing the Mothers' Congress in Colorado. In her 
own home she called together the women who she felt would be inter- 
ested in its establishment, and gave her time and influence to aid us there. 

Her belief in organization and her knowledge of what it accomplishes 
do not confine her to a single interest, but give her a breadth and 
liberality which extends help to others who are working in other fields. 
To the club woman of many states the Congress extends its appredation 
and thanks for valuable assistance generously given. 

It asks your co-operation in its efiPort to organize the motherhood 
of the nation for the protection of the children. 

It asks your co-operation in all that it is doing to make our country 
a pure and wholesome place, where every child may have opportunity, 
where mothers may realize their duty in giving to children high ideals of 
citizenship. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSICAL CLUBS. 

LOUISE B. DORR. FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Madam President and Members of the General Federation 
OF Women's Clubs: In the enforced absence of our President, Mrs. J. 
£. Kinney of Denver, Colo., it becomes my pleasant duty to extend to 
this fine body of organized women the cordial greetings of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs. 

A little girl eight years old usually looks with admiring awe upon her 
sixteen-year-old sister, who seems to her very grown-up and wise. Thus 
does the National Federation of Musical Clubs, now just eight years old, 
having been conceived in New York City in June, 1897, and organized 
in Chicago, in January, 1898, regard the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, today so bewitching in her Eighth Biennial gown. The younger 
sister is invariably jealous for the reputation of the older girl, hence 
when it was frequently asserted, by carping critics perhaps, that the 
Greneral Federation of Women's Clubs had little interest in the art of 
mudc, that it treated it with scant courtesy and made no effort to under- 
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stand and dignify that which is so dear and vital a thing to the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs, the younger organization resented the 
assertion and undertook to prove its falsity. Just succeeding your Bien- 
nial in St. Louis, two years ago, a board meeting of the National Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs was held at that place, and by unanimous action 
a request was sent to your newly-elected officers and directors tliat here- 
after music be given at least one entire meeting at your Biennial Con^ 
ventions. This request was promptly granted, and your First Vice- 
President and Chairman of the Biennial Committee, Mrs. Philip N. 
Moore of St. Louis, herself one of the honored officers of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs for several years, was chosen to arrange 
and supervise the music for the Eighth Biennial at St. Paul. How well 
she, and the fine local chairman. Miss Elsie Shawe, of whose remarkable 
work as Supervisor of Music in our public schools and as organist, choir- 
master and teacher all St. Paul music-lovers are proud, have done their 
work the programs to which you are to listen, especially the one on Tues- 
day night, will show. 

Believing, as we do, that music is the most perfect expression of 
man's whole nature, sa3dng what no spoken words can indicate and 
arousing the highest spiritual emotions and aspirations, we think the time 
has come for organized womanhood to insist upon a larger place for 
music study in all of the public and normal schools of our country. It 
has been abundantly proven that under right instruction no child is be- 
yond the possibility of musical development. If it be true that he who 
hath no music in his soul is fit for treason, stratagem and spoils, surely 
it behooves us in the interest of good citizenship, especially in these days 
of lowered ideals in business life, to add to each child's equipment every 
aid to moral and spiritual growth. It is my earnest personal wish that 
this great body of influential women shall include among its standing 
oonmiittees one devoted solely to music and musical art, gathering up, 
as do your other committees, all the vast obtainable information of the 
splendid work and its results accomplished by thousands of workers 
along musical lines all over the world. 

The Eastern Continent is sending to us great throngs of wonder- 
fully endowed musicians whose influence upon our national life cannot be 
over-estimated. The stigma of over-materialism and lack of artistic 
perception is rapidly being removed under their influence. Thoughtful 
men and women all over the world are predicting that in the America 
of the future shall be found the greatest teachers, composers and artists. 
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Surelj that work which lifts our fellowman from sordid aims and common- 
place living into the highest plain of spiritual thought and aspiration, 
which the love and knowledge of music make possible, is well worth the 
doing. 

A noted Chicago divine, Dr. Gunsaulus, recently said: "The 
finest strains ever produced are onlj a faint echo of the higher feeling of 
exaltation which is ever resonant in the human heart.*' 

The National Federation of Musical Clubs is but a small organiza- 
tion, compared with jour own, having but 145 clubs and about 10,000 
members. But its work, though quiet, is effective, and it is surelj hav- 
ing a lasting and beneficent influence upon the musical life of our countiy. 
It is mj personal hope that the National Federation of Musical Clubs 
may speedily become affiliated with the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, thus greatly extending its influence and hastening the end for 
which we all are striving — the permanent betterment of mankind. 

GREETING FROM HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENT. 
MRS. FAUNT LE ROY RUNCIE. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 

Madam President, Ladies, Friends, Comrades, Gentlemen, All: 
Good morning! It gives me great pleasure to meet with you face to 
face. 

Have you ever on a Spring morning gone forth into your garden 
and found a lovely bud, the sweet beauty and rich promise of which were 
such as to thrill you into exclaiming "Oh, you darling ! " and caused you to 
bend down to kiss it? And when the next morning, you again went 
forth, you found that beneath the warmth of your kiss and the glory of 
the sun your bud had blossomed out into a beautiful rose ? That was 
what happened to me almost fifty years ago — before the half of you were 
bom. I walked in the garden of my soul and found — rather founded 
— a lovely bud, and called it "The Minerva Club." 

To-day I am again in a garden and behold! around me, before me, 
you constitute a glorious rose of royal womanhood. It is a far cry — 
shall I say "A Call from the Wild," for it comes from Indiana, my native 
State — to that far-away time when I had the honor to found the Minerva 
Club at New Harmony, Indiana, in 1859, with its thirteen charter mem- 
bers, its written constitution, its duly elected corps of officers, its club 
procedure, its club property, its parliamentary usage, its club motto, 
" Wisdom is the Crown of Glory," and its club badge, a cross of laurel 
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wood set in gold. That you see was forty-seven years ago, lacking but 
three years of rounding out a full half-century. 

Perhaps it wiU interest you to learn how the Minerva was received 
by a paper published forty-seven years ago. This novel and unex- 
pected move on the part of a young woman seems to have surprised the 
editor not only into chronicling the event, but into deeming it of suffi- 
cient importance to write a playful editorial upon so original and extra- 
ordinary an occurrence. He wrote in a vein half-adulatory, half-scorn- 
ful, of the work of the "bluest stockings," who had organized a Minerva 
Club and were assuming to be the daughters of Jove, and from whom Hoo- 
siers might expect to receive instruction and illumination. 

The Club's minutes are still intact. We called it "The Minerva'* 
because we wished to emulate that goddess in wisdom and, perhaps, 
because we joyfully appreciated the fact that she sprang complete, cap- 
^-pie, from the brain of Jupiter, fully equipped for the fray, and that as 
we had already stolen Jupiter's heart in prehistoric times we now were 
stealing his brains as well, to all of which we have hung on like grim 
death ever since. Was that fair, gentlemen? Thus I have come to 
the eighth Biennial Convention only to stand before you in person — 
the first president of that club of forty-seven years ago, when I looked 
upon the opening bud and kissed it into life, when I builded better than 
I knew. And to-day God gives unto me the rare joy of living to behold 
this magnificent body of representative women gathered from many climes, 
the Greneral Federation of Women's Clubs, 800,000 strong. I thank 
Mrs. Decker and your Board for so graciously according me this pleasure 
and privilege of greeting you. 

To you, dear Madam President, upon whose brow rests the crown 
of a great responsibility in guiding this grand Federation; to you, her 
official Board who so efficiently aid her in bearing the burdens of State; 
to you, dear friends, who come bringing the wine of your grapes and the 
honey of your blossoms to take back with you in exchange (that you may 
benefit, stimulate and uplift the individual communities you represent) 
the refreshment and inspiration gained from federated hearts and brains 
in united action; to each and all of you I bring a message: Aim always 
at the highest. Do all things in moderation. Continue to walk in the 
gardens of your noble aims and deeds and it may be that in the cool of 
the day it will come to pass you will hear the voice of the Lord God call- 
ing to each one of you devoted, earnest, unselfish women: "Be of high 

courage! Be faithful to the best within you, for as much as I, the Lord 
your God, am walking ever in your midst." 
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NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE 

ASSOCIATION. 

MRS. A. L. STTOCKWELL. PRESIDENT MINNESOTA EQUAL 

SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

Madam President and the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs: The National American Woman's Suffrage Association extends 
to this splendid gathering of progressive women the very heartiest of greet- 
ings. We greet organized clubdom in the name of all the great problems 
awaiting solution. 

Our association feels responsible in a large measure for the birth of 
the great dub movement. For it was our pioneer women who, early 
in the last century, insisted that questions of such vital importance to the 
human family as slavery, temperance, and educational, industrial and 
civic problems should be publicly discussed by women as well as by men. 
As a result of that long battle against custom and prejudice, the women 
of to-day have perfect freedom of speech all over this great republic. 

We owe those brave emancipators a debt of gratitude for making 
possible and proper the great undertakings and the splendid achievements 
of the women of our time. The spirit of altruism pervades the hearts 
and minds of the Twentieth Century women, and reveals many new 
forms of work. 

We are demanding juvenile courts, compulsory education for chil- 
dren, equal pay for equal work regardless of sex, better conditions under 
which women and girls may labor; but these desirable reforms come 
about very slowly, for we lack that most potent weapon for dvic and 
national betterment — the ballot. 

We are finding out that legislators pay far more attention to sug- 
gestions from voters than from dub women, notwithstanding our boasted 
influence. 

Our peerless leader, Susan B. Anthony, was far-sighted enough to 

perceive this fifty years ago, and, while she lent her support to every 

humanitarian cause, she concentrated her splendid energy and brain 

power on securing "the right that guarantees all others" — the right of 

suffrage for the women of the world. Do the women of America fully 

understand and appredate all they owe to the genius, the perseverance, 

the courage of this great character? Every girl who enjoys a college 

education; every young woman who has the opportunity of econcxmic 

independence; every woman who is teaching for a fair compensation; 
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every wife who is protected by law in the possession of her own person 
and her own property, and every mother who is blessed with the custody 
and control of her own children owes these privileges to Susan B. An- 
thony, above all others. She lived to see the principles which she upheld 
secure a permanent footing in the institutions of three continents, and 
was confident of ultimate victory. 

Let us do our share of the world's work and help bring about a 
deaner, sweeter, purer, more just condition of affairs for humanity! We 
earnestly desire for thb convention the highest measure of success. 

Mrs. LaPenotiere of Minneapolis, President of the Women's 
Christian Association, presented greetings from her organization, 
and told of the work that had been done in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul in befriending and protecting young girb. 

REPORT OF CHAIRMAN OF FOREIGN CORRE- 

SPONDENCE. 

BiRS. PHILIP N. MOORE, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Madam Pbesident and Membebs: As Foreign Correspondent I 
was asked to send the idea of co-relation of committee work, so thoroughly 
systematized by our President, to all Alaskan and foreign dubs; their 
answers have been enthusiastic, but not necessarily in the line of this 
report. There is, however, much that is new in the club world, and some 
news which I have received in correspondence with our Honorary Mem- 
bers. 

Organized work is certainly not confined to America, but possibly 
the first incentive across the water came from our American women, who, 
for one reason or another, are established on foreign soil. An example 
we are proud to point out is the Society of American Women in London, 
whose President sends a plan of work for the educational department. 
Others are the American Woman's Literary Society of Shanghai, China; 
Hie Pioneer Club of London; Sorosis of Bombay; the interesting Musse- 
us School of Colombo, India; Sorosis of Saltillo, Mexico, sending a dele- 
gate to this Convention, and the Karrakatta Club of Perth, Australia, 
with a most interesting report from the President. 

An important factor in the life of the American Colony in Berlin is 
the American Woman's Club, of which Mrs. Charlemagne Tower is Presi- 
dent. It is the first woman's club in Grermany, founded twelve years ago; 
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is serious in purpose, oomprehensive in scope, and around it is rallied all 
that is best in the energetic American life of the Grerman capital. It was 
established as a charity-relief organization, assisting girls who came to 
Grermany to study; it now furnishes dormitory accommodations and 
class work in French and Grerman, and a general information bureau, 
besides being a rendezvous for all Americans. 

The Lyceum Club of London is the center of great artistic, literary, 
and professional work. It was started to afford facilities for women 
journalists and writers, with something of a literary agency attached; 
and it has established branches in France, Germany, Italy, and Holland, 
with interchangeable membership. Miss Constance Smedley, the founder, 
one of our Honorary Members, writes: "The Lyceum Club is develop- 
ing with such incredible swiftness that what we had thought would be a 
matter of ten or twenty years now seems to be possible in the near future. 
Qualifications for membership include the publication of works, and 
contributions to periodicals in literature, science or music, and in paint- 
ings, engravings or illustrations. The special American banquet will 
be held July 7. We have greetings to-day from representatives of the 
London and Berlin Clubs, Mrs. Anne Warner French and Miss Luisa 
Muller." 

The Deutsche Frauen Klub of Berlin has a home in the center of the 
dty. There are literary evenings once a week, with lectures on a wide 
range of subjects. There are about 400 members, women prominent in 
social and literary circles. At two receptions only during the winter is 
the profane foot of man allowed to tread the floors of the "Klub." 

Out of this dub grew a larger dub with smaller dues, intended to 
meet the needs of business women. This is the Frauen Klub of Berlin, 
which opened its doors in 1900 and now has 1000 members. They are 
doctors, dentists, artists, librarians, teachers, journalists, etc. Fraulein 
Dr. Tibertius, one of the leading women doctors in Berlin, is the President. 
Letters from this dub are most interesting. 

The dubs of Hanover, Wiesbaden, Halle and Stettin and espedally 
of Dresden are organized to supply working girls and unmarried women 
with a place of amusement and sodal diversion. 

The Assodations of Canada are very much like our own, and there 
should be some common ground of affiliation. 

In Stockholm the Fredericka Bremer Assodation is a federation of 
women's dubs, for the advancement of the political and legal status of 
women; it is the leading Swedish economic organization among women. 
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The Crown Princess is President of the Milk Association of several cities, 
founded by her, a movement much Uke that organized by Nathan Strauss. 
There are dubs in France, Holland, Italy, Austria and Switzerland, 
which should at some time join forces with the industrial work of the 
General Federation. 

HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Those who have been classed as '* Honorary Members'' in the Gren- 
eral Federation list have shown such an active interest in the work, that it 
was deemed wise and altogether pleasant to offer such membership to 
others, whose names were suggested by Mrs. Henrotin and Mrs. Decker. 
The letter of invitation follows: 

**It will give the officers of the Greneral Federation much pleasure to 
offer you Honorary Membership in the organization. The number con- 
sists at present of twenty women, prominent in affairs of other nations, 
and your name and interest would be valuable to all our members. 

"Our own organization consists of 898 clubs and forty-seven State 
Federations, with no sectarian or political bias, but interested in the wel- 
fare of the nation in Art, Education, Household Economics and Pure 
Food, Literature and Library Extension, Industrial Conditions of Wo- 
men and Children, Civics and Civil Service Reform, with such legislation 
as may be specially helpful to women and children. 

**May I ask an early reply, that your name may be presented at our 
next Biennial meeting; and will you kindly tell me of your work, and 
the correct title for address ? I hope you understand that the honor and 
pleasure are ours, and we believe our work may interest you. 

"With expressions of sincere regard. 

Very truly, " 



The following members are presented to your notice to-day, and will 
be found in the next list issued by the Greneral Federation: 

FrUulein Anna Simons, Associate Royal College of Art, South Ken- 
sington; Royal Kunstgewerbe Schule, Dlisseldorf, Germany. 

Miss E. E. C. Jones, Mistress of Girton College, Cambridge, England. 

Mile. Dick May, Directrice der£kx)le des Hautes Etudes Sodales, 
Paris, France. 

Miss Constance Smedley, Founder Lyceum Club Bureau, London. 

Signora Fanny Zampini Salazar, Lecturer upon Italian Poets and 
Novelists and Modem Italy, Rome, Italy. 
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Miss Alice Rayenhill, Member Board of Education, London. 

Miss Agnes C. Maitland, Principal of Somerville College, Oxford, 
England. 

Letters from these new members express sincere gratification in the 
courtesy and interest in the work of the Federation. In some cases th^ 
have told of their work in detail, which will be helpful to those who wish 
to meet them. 

From our present Honorary Members I have an embarras de ri- 
chesse: cordial greetings to the Convention here assembled, questions con- 
cerning our work, especially along art, education and industrial lines, and 
much interesting information concerning organized work in other coun- 
tries. 

Greetings have been received from all our Honorary Members, and I 
venture to give a word from each, in the order presented in the list. 

Mrs. Sidney Webb, member of the Lyceum Club of London, sends 
pamphlets concerning its work. 

Mrs. St. John Hankir, of Gloucester, is much interested in the literary 
work of the women of America. She is a member of the Writers' Club 
in Norfolk St., Strand, and the Lyceum. The Writers' Club is the only 
haven of rest in that quarter of the town where many have business; 
members froni American Clubs would be cordially welcomed in London. 

Mme. Isabelle Bogelot writes of her great interest in the National 
Council of French Women, of which she was the Founder and is now 
Honorary President for life. She refers to the friendly and loving rela- 
tions with American women, and desires me to be her interpreter in her 
expressions of regret that she cannot be with us. She speaks with keen 
interest of the badge which she wears, our own pin; then she describes 
certain ceremonies at the Sorbonne, with reminiscences of her own youth, 
in literary work. 

Through Mrs. Murray of Montreal we have close and intelligent 
interest in all organized work of Canada. She has sent much informa- 
tion through friends engaged in lines of work similar to our own. We are 
already in correspondence with organizations desiring affiliation with the 
Greneral Federation. 

Mrs. Galloway of Glasgow has been Honorary Secretary of Queen 
Margaret's College, the Women's Department of the University, for 
twenty-two years. She has placed in our files the prospectus of the Col- 
lege and the Medical School, also regulations for the degrees in arts and 
sciences, and asks the same favor of literature from us. She describes 
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the Hall of Residenoe and its settlement for work among the poor. She 
describes also the Kelvin Club and the Lady Artists' Club. 

The Countess of Meath wrote from Alexandria, Egypt, where she 
was looking after some work for the blind, started by the Children's 
League of England, and sends warm greetings and thanks for letters. 

Frau Morgenstem. of Berlin, describes graphically the work among 
women, and sends books of class and dub work. She refers to her 74 
years with the regret that she cannot accept our invitation to this Biennial, 
and states cordially her belief that American methods will prevail among 
women of foreign lands. She is very much interested in the hospital, 
under the guidance of Victoria Louisa, and mentions the interest of their 
best women in all altruistic matters. 

Baroness von Bulow-Wendhausen promises to send us reports of 
the Dresden educational proceedings; she sends to us the first letter she 
was allowed to write, after severe illness, with most cordial greetings to 
her dear friends in America. 

Mile. Monod is touched and honored by the invitation to our Bien- 
nial, where she might meet those whom she has known only by name, 
and might interest herself in our activities. 

Mrs. Fenwick sends sincere regard, and appreciation of the cour- 
tesy of the Greneral Federation; tells of her interest in our meetings, and 
of her own special work. 

Mme. Henriette Bert, of France, sends a charming letter of regret 
that she cannot be present and bring her contribution to the Arts and 
Crafts, in leather wall decorations, etc. 

Baroness von Suttner, of Vienna, tells of a Frauen-Verein in Austria, 
filling the needs of their women "just as your clubs do in America.'* She 
is happy to be in conununication with us, to give any information, and 
to receive suggestions from us. 

Lady Aberdeen has at various times requested information concern- 
ing the dubs of other countries in our membership. She hopes it may 
be possible for us to pass a resolution for affiliation with the International 
Council, bdieving the latter would be greatly strengthened thereby. She 
sends wishes for a pleasant and profitable meeting, saying she has watched 
the progress of the Greneral Federation with utmost interest and sympathy. 

The Countess de Denterghem sends a long, ddightful letter of the 
attitude of men toward women, and the general attitude of the Belgians 
toward dubs. If the women are married they are expected to attend to 
their homes and their children; if single, the dubs are their solace, and 
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they are allowed to do outside work. The only clubs are philanthropic 
and educational, with some reading societies. 

Mrs. Henrietta Bamett, of Tojnbee Hall, London, is very deeply 
interested in new phases of dvic development, sending descriptions, and 
asking urgently for literature from our members which would be helpful. 

Mme. La Dowager Klerk, of Holland, sends special r^ret at absence, 
because of the strengthening of various occupations which would result 
from exchange of thought and experience. She says they are making 
progress in everything connected with women's cause. Her special 
interest is the promotion of public morality, and she says the Grovemment 
is taking it really to heart. Every measure they wish is granted; and 
the result is they are working all the harder to do their utmost in enforce- 
ment of regulations. 

Princess Nagli writes from Tunis of her desire to interest herself 
practically in the various details of our organization. She expresses her 
admiration for our work, and incidentally her admiration of the Japanese 
in the late war. "How their women work!*' she says — and inquires 
concerning Japanese members of our Federation. About ei^t years ago, 
a former Vice-President, Mrs. Breed of Massachusetts, brought home to 
us the great interest of Japanese women in organized work. We must 
see to it that such workers are interested with us in the welfare of women 
and children. 

It is our great desire that this may not seem an idle page in the list 
of the General Federation. Every member represents fine work for 
humanity, work well done, giving them honor in their own land; we 
recognize our mutual obligation and the possible mutual assistance. 

The organization, in which they can be personally interested, be- 
cause no great body of water cuts them off from attendance at meetings, 
is the International Council of Women. 

They urge some closer touch with us, realizing it is easier for us to 
go to them than that they should come here. Can we not therefore keep 
communication in every department, sending to them what will be of 
invaluable assistance in their efforts? It seems wise to have such cor- 
respondence go through one person, that they may not need to respond to 
the many. They answer letters so graciously that we would not wish 
to burden them. Their letters have been written in French and German 
and English with no apology on either side for writing in one's native 
tongue. 

AU send congratulations to the President of this great organization, 
and best wishes and compliments to the Convention. 
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LONDON LYCEUM CLUB. 

ANNE WARNER FRENCH. 

Madam President and General Federation: It seems a little 
strange for me, an American woman, to oome before jou as the speaker 
for an English dub, but the Lyceum is not really an English club 
aaj more than it is a French or Grerman club. To be sure, it has club 
houses and an effective working organization in London, Berlin, and 
Paris, but it is an international club, and the few words which I have the 
honor to speak as Miss Smedley's representative are spoken with the 
earnest hope that at the next Biennial it may have entered among us in the 
form of a Lyceum of our own. 

It is utterly impossible in these few minutes to give such of you as 
have no acquaintance with the aims and ideals of the Lyceum any idea 
of its vast scope and power, or of the bewildering success which attends 
them in Europe, but I want to tell you that, much as the women there 
felt its need and rejoiced in its coining among them, we in this country 
need it much more and would have much greater cause to rejoice if we 
could establish it among us. We are such a great nation and so richly 
supplied within our own borders, that we often quite forget that we 
might learn from, and enjoy with, our sisters across the sea. We fre- 
quently seem to forget this to the point of becoming almost isolated in 
our own consciousness of complete sufficiency unto ourselves. It follows 
as a natural consequence that when we visit other countries we find our- 
selves more strangers than almost any other travelers. This condition 
can never be very satisfactory to those of us who are traveling in the 
search of more than our eyes can give, and it is in their interest that I 
hope to see the spirit of this great cosmopolitan literary and artistic sister- 
hood enter among us. I look forward to the day when every European 
writer or artist landing on our shores shall find the doors of her own Lyceum 
open to her here, just as to-day those of us who choose may find the doors 
of our own Lyceum welcoming us in London, Paris, and Berlin. And 
I trust that the greeting which we shall have for every stranger will be as 
heart-felt and sincere as those given me last year and that which I bring 
you to-day. 
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LYCEUM CLUB OF BERLIN. 

FBAULEIN LUISA MUELLER. 

I hope you will not object to my bad English. But I want only to 
bring to you the best wishes and greetings from my country and I want 
to tell you how much we Grerman women appreciate the American wo- 
men's club and social work. 

I noticed last night at your wonderful meeting that the really intelli- 
gent American men work with you together, and I think they cannot but 
admire everything that the American women have done for the pubhc 
and social life. If I think, for instance, of the Hull House in Chicago, 
that wonderfully directed settlement, I recognize how much we Grerman 
women might learn from you. 

On the other hand, I know that you are all interested in Grerman 
art and science, and the Club I have the honor to represent here, the 
Lyceum Club in Berlin, which is a branch of the Lyceum Club in London, 
supports, in the first place, artistic and scientific women. Well, we all 
should like so much to have another branch here in the United States, 
because that would be a real link between the intellectual women of the 
New and the Old World; the American members, coming over for study, 
would find a real home and every comfort in our Clubhouse at not a very 
great expense. If you could do something to realize that idea, I am sure 
all the new Grerman women would be very much obliged to you. The 
time given to me here is too short to tell you more about the special 
work of the Club, but if anyone is interested in the subject, I shall only 
be too glad to answer questions. 

I want to thank Mrs. Moore and all the other ladies here very much 
for their kindness toward me, being a stranger in this country. 

MEXICO SOROSIS. 

MRS. LYDIA PHILLIPS WILLIAMS, HONORARY MEMBER AND 

DELEGATE. 

Madam President and Members of the Convention: At the 
eleventh hour the speaker was notified that as godmother of the Mexico 
Sorosis she must speak for her child and assure the Greneral Federation 
of the Club's continued loyalty to the parent organization, and inci^ased 
interest in dub work. 
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The oontributioii of a library on French history by the Minnesota 
Federation has made it possible for the Saltillo Club to study France 
this year and has proved an incentive for the establishment of a circulating 
library which is being enjoyed by all English-speaking residents. 

May the speaker suggest that some State thb year send the Saltillo 
Club a library on Grerman history or art ? The gift would be greatly appre- 
ciated and the donors would find themselves the richer for the giving in 
all the more valuable assets of club life. 

"The Holy Supper is kept indeed. 
In whatso we aliare with another's need." 

The Saltillo Club echoes the refrain: 

"Blest be the tie that binds." 

The following report of the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Mexico Soiosis, Mrs. William Wallace, was received too late to be 
presented to the Convention: 

While not having made Pegasean flights forward since the last bien- 
nial, our dub has managed to hold its own. We are a very happy and 
united body, though perhaps less strenuously intellectual than a woman's 
dub is supposed to be. In personnel and numbers we remain about the 
same. We are twdve in active membership, representing the states of: 
New Jersey, I; Michigan,!; Illinois, 2; Minnesota,!; South Carolina, 
1; Texas, 5, and Mexico !. We also have three honorary members on 
the list from Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and Texas, besides three ladies 
who have removed to California, Iowa and Ciudad Victoria. The 
latter continue to pay their dues and are considered with us in spirit 
though absent in the flesh. We still make the sodal feature quite prom- 
inent, more so than if we lived in a place of more sodal distractions. 
For some of us our dub is about the only rdaxation we have, and one after- 
noon each month is given up to a spedal program prepared by the hostess. 
We have two musidans of more than ordinary ability, and greatly enjoy an 
occasional afternoon with one or more of the great composers. 

Our library continues to be the tender infant of our fears, hopes and 
aims, and though more lusty than a year ago it does not grow in stature 
or in wisdom as rapidly as a well-bom baby should. Two or three books 
were banished as being unworthy of a club library or any other. Our 
most valuable gift has been the very choice collection of seventeen volumes 
on France from the Minnesota Federation. Every one of these books 
is a joy and a delight. We wish to express our gratitude to all who 
contributed, to Mrs. Lydia P. Williafns, who managed the matter foi \i^^ 
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and, last but not least, to Miss Gratia Countryman, whose selection of the 
books could not have been more happy. There is still a small fund on 
deposit for more books, and we hope that after the biennial there will 
be an immense one. We have great expectations from great Texas, so 
full of great people and great club women, especially as we are so near 
and so large a proportion of our members hail from the Lone Star State. 
Judge Z. T. Fulmore of Austin presented us with his valuable geographical 
chart of Texas. One of our members donated eight volumes of Shakes- 
pear. We labor in a foreign land under difficulties with which clubs 
under the Stars and Stripes do not have to contend. We might as well 
dabble with the spots on the moon as with questions of forestry, public 
school systems, civic reform or pure food laws. It is about all we can 
do to get sufficient food, never questioning its purity or impurity. We 
are planning to introduce a little domestic science soon, if it be no more 
than to compile a cook-book. Our reading was rather desultory from 
necessity untU our books on France came, when we immediately began on 
the history of that country, varying it with Miss Tarbell's "Life of Napo- 
leon." We changed our name a few weeks ago, and henceforth instead 
of being only the Woman's Club of Saltillo shall be known as the Mexico 
Sorosis. 

Telegrams of greeting were read from Mrs. Dimies T. S. 
Denison, Honorary President; Mrs. Albert Sioussat, President 
Maryland State Federation; Mrs. Robert E. Jones, President 
Mississippi State Federation, and Mrs. William Christian, Presi- 
dent Ladies' Reading Club, Houston, Tex. Mrs. William HaU, 
of the Hawaiian Islands, brought greetings from the Woman's 
Club of Honolulu, of which she is the President. 

REPORT OF PROGRAM COMMITTEE. 

MRS. JOSIAH EVANS COWLES, CHAIRMAN, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
MRS. MAY ALDEN WARD, BOSTON, MASS. 
MRS. JOHN B. GOODHUE, BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 

Madam President and Members of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs: In accordance with the wise suggestion of our honored 
President, and with the concurrence of the Board of Directors, the work 
of the Program Committee has been carried on in a somewhat different 
manner than in former years. 
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Each of the eleven standing committees and the two sub-committees 
have been allowed a session of one hour each. The chairmen were 
requested to arrange, and submit to our conunittee the programs for their 
respective hours, preferably the report, one speaker and discussion. 
A member of the Board of Directors was assigned as special advisor to 
each one of these committees, thus keeping the Board in intimate touch 
with the standing committees, as well as the Program Committee. 

At the Board meetings in Atlantic City and Chicago one day each 
was devoted wholly to the preparation of the Program. 

The forenoon sessions and afternoon conferences are so arranged 
that a delegate may attend all if she so desires. 

For the first time an entire evening has been devoted to the reports 
of State Presidents and Chairmen of Federation Conmiittees of Unfed- 
erated States. 

The Conmiittee has found that its work has been materially lessened 
and general interest greatly increased by the policy pursued, and confi- 
dently believes a better program has been evolved than could have been 
by any other course. 

The Committee desires to express its warm appreciation of the hearty 
•co-operation and unvarying courtesy with which its efforts, in all directions, 
have been met, and respectfully submits the program of the Eighth Bien- 
nial of the General Federation of Women's Clubs. 



REPORT OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

MRS. JOHN DICKINSON SHERMAN, RECORDING SECRETARY. 

Madam President and Members : In accordance with Art. I, Sec. 3, 
of the By-Laws, the Board of Directors is required to make a full report 
to the Biennial Convention. As all of the routine work will be set forth 
in the reports of officers and Board Committees, this report will contain 
only such proceedings as will not appear elsewhere. 

The Board of Directors has held five sessions since the dose of the 
Seventh Biennial Convention, as follows: 

St. Louis, the day following the Convention. 
St. Louis, September 14, 15, and 16, 1904. 
Atlantic City, June 6, 9, and 10, 1905. 
Chicago, February 15, 16, and 17, 1906. 
St. Paul, May 30, 1906. 
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The old custom of holding a Council Meeting between Biennial 
Conventions was revived and a session of two days was held at Atlantic 
City, June 7 and 8, 1905. 

The Council, as shown by a classification of the attendance, was 
made up as follows: 

Directors of the General Federation of Women's Clubs IS 

State Presidents 17 

State Vice-Presidents 2 

National Presidents 1 

Federation Secretaries 1 

Club Presidents 28 

Club Members 99 

Editors of Club Journals 4 

States represented 27 

AU but three of the Standing Committees of the General Federation 
reported, and there was free and informal discussion of the work of all 
the Committees and of many other important subjects. 

The Standing Conmiittees for 1904-6 were appointed at the Board 
Meeting in September, 1904, and at the same time, in addition, conmiittees 
were appointed to act in an advisory capacity to the following standing 
committees: 

Civil Service Reform. 

Education. 

Industrial. 

A member of the Board of Directors was also appointed to serve in 
an advisory capacity to each standing committee of the Federation. 

In accordance with instructions from the Seventh Biennial Conven- 
tion, the National Charter of the General Federation has been placed in a 
safety deposit vault at Washington, D. C, with the American National 
Bank, Box No. 53, key No. 247. 

An effort was made to secure from Mr. Melville £. Stone of the Asso- 
ciated Press an answer to the question "Upon what he based his statement 
at St. Louis in 1904 that women were responsible for the yellow journals.'* 
Mr. Stone's secretary acknowledged the receipt of the letters, but Mr. 
Stone has not answered the question. 

State and Territorial Federations were informed of the adoption by 
the Seventh Convention of resolutions presented by the Resolutions Com- 
mittee in order that concerted action throughout the country might be 
obtained. 
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Upon the suggestioii of Mrs. Decker at the meeting following the 
Serenth Convention, each member of the Board agreed to edit one pagie 
in the Club Woman's Magazine each month — the purpose being to create 
an interest in the magazine and to make it of value to club members. Also 
with this end in view, a press session was held at the Board Meeting in 
September. Mrs. Dor^ Lyon, editor of the magazine, was present, and 
also representatives from other dub journals. The question as to the 
best method of disseminating General Federation news was discussed, 
and resulted in the appointment of a Press Conunittee of board members. 
This committee was to edit a certain number of pages in the magazine 
each month. But so far as the Club Woman's Magazine was concerned, 
the committee hardly had a chance to begin its work, as the " Club Woman" 
ceased to exist early in the FaU, and the General Federation found itself 
without an official organ. This was a situation that had to be met, and 
by the acceptance of an offer by Mrs. May Alden Ward, Editor of the 
Federation BuUetin, that publication was made the official organ of the 
Board of Directors of the General Federation. 

The question presented by Mrs. Decker of establishing headquarters 
for the General Federation resulted in the establishment of a Bureau of 
Information for the Greneral Federation, the expense for the year not to 
exceed $1500. The Bureau is located at Portsmouth, N. H., and is in 
charge of Mrs. Mary I. Wood. 

An open letter setting forth the value of Federation has been written 
by the Executive Committee and widely distributed. 

Upon the recommendation of the committee appointed by the 
retiring administration to investigate the claims of Mrs. Faunt Le Roy 
Runcie, of St. Joseph, Missouri, to Honorary Vice-Presidency in the Fed- 
eration, supplemented by a statement by Mrs. Philip N. Moore, repre- 
senting the State of Missouri, Mrs. Runcie was, by the unanimous action 
of the board, made an Honorary Vice-President. 

Upon the invitation of the Fourth District Federation of Women's 
Clubs of Minnesota, supplemented by invitations from the Governor of 
Minnesota, the Mayor of St. Paul, and the President of the Commercial 
Club of St. Paul, it was decided unanimously to hold the Eighth Biennial 
Convention of the General Federation in June, 1906, at St. Paul. 

The work of sending out all credential cards to delegates and State 
and Territorial Presidents and the call for the Eighth Convention was 
placed in the hands of the Corresponding and the Recording Secretaries. 

The Recording Secretary was authorized to keep the permanent 
records in the following manner: 
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"That they be tTpewritten, using a patent record ribbon and the 
loose leaf ledger system. As each permanent page is completed the 
Recording Secretary shall place upon it its consecutive number, and her 
initials in ink. At the end of the secretary's term of office (2 years) the 
pages shall be bound. After binding, the permanent records shall be 
compared with the original by a conunittee and signed by such committee." 

In connection with the mailing of the Report of the Proceedings of 
the Seventh Biennial Convention, the Board of Directors, at a meeting 
May 30, 1906, ordered the following statement to be made to this Con- 
vention: 

*'The report of the Seventh Biennial Convention at St. Louis, 1904, 
was compiled by the Recording Secretary for 1902-04 and printed under 
her direction. The postage for mailing this report was advanced to the 
retiring Recording Secretary in the Fall of 1904. May 25, 1905, the pres- 
ent administration came into possession of the printed copies of the report, 
which had remained uncalled for in the hands of the printer, with the 
exception of about fifty copies. Thereupon the printed copies of the 
report were iomiediately mailed from the office of the Recording Secretary 
for 1904-6." 

The Revision Committee reported to the Board of Directors at its 
meeting in June, 1905, and full consideration was given to the proposed 
amendments. 

The Board of Directors also gave full consideration to the program 
for the Eighth Biennial Convention at the meetings in June, 1905, and 
in February, 1906. 

In view of the recent California disaster the Board of Directors 
recommends to the Convention that the dues of the Clubs in the stricken 
district be remitted for one year and that the dues for the following year 
be left to the discretion of the incoming Board. 



REPORT OF RECORDING SECRETARY. 

MRS. JOHN DICKINSON SHERMAN. 

Madam President and Members: Since the Seventh Biennial 
Convention in 1904, the work and expenses of the office of Recording 
Secretary have been as follows: 

To each member of the Board of Directors has been sent a type- 
written copy of the minutes of all sessions of the Board and of the Council 
meeting at Atlantic City, June 7 and 8, 1905. 
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Copies of the By-laws and of the Open Letter have been sent to 
State and Territorial Presidents of Clubs and other organizations having 
membership in the Federation. 

The printed call and program of the Council meeting at Atlantic 
City was mailed to the Presidents of all organizations in the Federation. 

The printed report of the proceedings of the Seventh Biennial Con- 
vention was mailed to State and Territorial Presidents, Federation Sec- 
retaries, and to all organizations in the General Federation. 

The call for the Eighth Biennial Convention and the appended 
proposed amendments to the By-laws was mailed to all delegates appointed 
by organizations, and to all delegates ex-offido. The call and the pro- 
posed amendments, together with a card of admission to the Council 
meetings, May 30, and June 8, were mailed to the Presidents of all organi- 
zations in the Federation. 

The business of the office has been as follows: 

BUSINESS. 

Received by the Recording Secretary. 

Letters received 485 

Orders, receipts, etc., 223 

Mailed by the Recording Secretary. 

Letters written 1,284 

Reports and small packages 1,347 

Postal cards 60 

By-laws, Open Letter, notices, etc 4,103 

EXPENSES. 

Postage $155 92 

Typewriting 331 58 

Messenger Service 1 30 

Clerical Work 12 75 

Telegrams 9 83 

Safety deposit Vaults: Washington, D. C; Chicago, 

Illinois 13 50 

$524 88 

The sum of $2.95 was received from the sale of copies of the Report 
of the Seventh Biennial Convention. 

It will be noticed that in the reports of the Printing Committee for 
the last two years there is no postage account or record of letters written. 
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The record for the fuU number of letters and oommunicationfl, together 
with the postage account for both offices, Recording Secretary and Chair- 
man of the Printing Committee, are contained in the reports of the 
Recording Secretary. In view of the fact that the Recording Secretaiy is 
also the Chairman of the Printing Committee, and that much of the corre- 
spondence pertained to both offices, an accurate division could not be 
made. An approximate division, however, shows that of the total number 
of letters and conmiunications mailed from the office of the Recording 
Secretary, about 250 have to do with the work of the Printing Com- 
mittee. 



REPORT OF CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
MISS LOUISA B. POPPENHEIM. 
(May 25, 1904, to May 25, 1906.) 

Madam President and Delegates: It gives me great pleasure 
to make this, my second report as Corresponding Secretaiy of the Gen- 
eral Federation. 

During the last two years since the St. Louis Biennial Convention 103 
new dubs and the Idaho State Federation have been admitted to the 
General Federation. Minnesota leads the list with forty-two new dubs, 
and Iowa comes second with dght; Kansas, seven; Massachusetts, five; 
Colorado, Illinois, Missouri and Nebraska, each has four; California, 
New Jersey and Texas, each three; Okalahoma and Indian Territoiy, 
North Dakota, Virginia and Wisconsin, each two; and Arkansas, District 
of Columbia, Florida, Indian Territory, Rhode Island, Utah and West 
Virginia each has one. 

One hundred and thirty dubs have been recorded as resigned or dis- 
banded, as follows: Kansas, nineteen; Missouri, fourteen; California, 
twdve; Elinois, eleven; Idaho, nine; Ohio and Texas, each seven; New 
York, six; Colorado, five; Iowa and Oregon, four; Greorgia, Montana, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming and Pennsylvania, each three; Michigan, Massa- 
chusetts and Kentucky, each two; Arkansas, Arizona, Indiana, North 
Carolina, Minnesota, New Jersey, Oklahoma and Indian Territory, Utah, 
Washington, and Porto Rico, each one. 

While these figures, when compared with those in the report made 
at the St. Louis Biennial Convention, show that the number of individual 
clubs holding direct membership in the Greneral Federation has not in- 
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creased, we now daim every State on our roll of dubs, and every State 
Federation but that of Alabama (Virginia and New Mexico not yet having 
an oiganized State Federation), while the correspondence of this office has 
been more than doubled, showing that the dub women are more interested 
in the workings of the Greneral Federation and that the individual dub 
woman appeals to the Corresponding Secretary for any and all kinds of 
information. 

Forty-six State Federations now hold membership in the Greneral 
Federation; eight hundred and forty-six individual dubs hold direct 
membership, one National Sodety, two District Federations and six 
City Federations, representing approximately five hundred thousand 
dub women. With the duplication of representation through State 
Federations and individual dubs, it is not possible to state the exact 
membership of the Greneral Federation of Women's Clubs. 

The numerous resolutions adopted at the St. Louis Biennial were 
sent to the State Presidents and various Committees through this office. 

All chairmen and members of all committees have been notified of 
their i4>pointments through this office. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors held in St. Louis, Sept. 17, 
1904, it was dedded that the custom of publishing a directory in January 
should be continued, and the Corresponding Secretaiy has published a 
directory of Officers, Committees, State Presidents, and Club Presidents 
in January, 1905, and again in Februaiy, 1906. 

To secure necessary data for these directories, early in December 
of each year reply postal cards were sent from this office to every State 
President and to every Club President, asking that the information be 
returned by January 1. The response to the first cards was so unsatis- 
factory, that the tabulations were made on the returns for the 1906 
directory, which showed that in connection with the 1,145 reply postals 
sent out, 844 dubs failed to return the cards by Januaiy 20 (the date of 
going to press). Of these 344 delinquent dubs, 187 also failed to return 
the data for the 1905 directory, making them two years in arrears; 157 of 
these answered for 1905, but not for 1906. 131 cards have been returned 
since the 1906 directory was printed, some cards coming in as late as May. 

Althou^ 108 second reply postal cards were sent out to secure the 
information for the 1906 directory, there are too many dubs still unheard 
from. It is due the State Presidents to state that every State President 
returned her card before January 20. 

Only eight cards have been returned to me by the postal authorities 
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marked, "Unclaimed" or "Person removed from the city"; showing 
that the cards were delivered to some one. 

In the 1905 directory, all dubs failing to return reply postal cards 
were marked with a *, showing that the data in these cases was repeated 
from 1904 directory. 

In the 1906 directory, I decided to mark all dubs failing to respond 
with a *, and again all dubs failing to respond for 1905 and 1906 directory 
with a '^'t' hoping to impress on the Club Presidents the necessity of send- 
ing data for the directory; and at the same time showing to the world 
what data is up to date and what uncertain. 

From my experience in compiling material for four directories, I am 
convinced that the reply postal cards reach the names addressed, and it 
is only cardessness that prevents their return to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary's office. 

In several cases where second cards have been sent, the Club 
Presidents have written that this data could have been secured from the 
Club Secretary. 

The General Federation directory is made up of Presidents' addresses, 
and the Corresponding Secretary and all committees send material direct 
to the Club President; 2000 copies of each issue of the directory were 
published and a copy sent to every name printed in each directory. 

The Corresponding Secretary and the Recording Secretaiy together 
prepared the credential cards, notices to delegates, and necessary printed 
matter to accompany the credential cards for the St. Paul Biennial Con- 
vention. This material was printed by the Recording Secretaiy and sent 
to the Corresponding Secretary for distribution. 

On April 10, 1906, 1,750 credential cards and 1,750 alternates' cards 
were sent to the forty-six State Presidents and to the 848 Club Presidents; 
and forty-six credentials to the Federation Secretaries and Federation 
Chairmen. These credentials were accompanied by a regular printed 
form stating the plan of representation, the number of delegates being 
inserted in ink; the printed notices to delegates and alternates were also 
enclosed, and all sent by first-dass letter postage to guarantee safe delivery. 

These credentials did not include those of speakers and directors, 
which were sent by the Recording Secretary. 

From time to time lists of new clubs have been prepared and sent 
to the Treasurer, to the Federation Bulletin for publication, to the Chair- 
man of the Credential Committee, and to the Chairman of the Ticket 
Conunittee of the St. Paul Local Biennial Board. 
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There have been sent out from this office since the St. Louis Biennial: 

4219 letters. 210 application blanks. 

2095 reply postal cards. 115 open letters. 

S54S directories. 75 by-laws. 

S500 credential cards. 45 copies each of 8 sets of resolutions. 

944 notices in regard to represen- 34 Biennial Reports, 
tation at St. Paul Biennial. 18 lists of new clubs. 
540 introduction cards. 8 telegrams. 

7 special delivery letters. 

Letters have been received to the number of 2983 and every letter 
has been answered with the exception of those making requests for direc- 
tories, in which case copies of the directory were immediately forwarded. 

Almost every State Federation and many individual dubs have sent 
copies of their Year Books to this office, and many cordial invitations to 
attend State Federation meetings have been received. These courtesies 
have been greatly appreciated by your Corresponding Secretary, and they 
help greatly in keeping the Greneral Federation officers in touch with the 
various States and their special local interests. 

Whil^ this report must necessarily be full of facts and figures, the 
office of Corresponding Secretary of the General Federation holds a close 
relation with the State Federations, the individual club and even the 
individual dub woman, which brings to the Secretary much pleasure and 
a broad interest and insight into the Club work of the day; and this inter- 
course compensates in a large measure for the arduous duties of the office. 

I thank you all for the hearty co-operation and courteous recognition 
which you have always given me in all club matters, and in retiring from 
this office I will carry back with me to my home in the far South only 
the pleasantest recollections of the service given to the General Federation 
as its Corresponding Secretary. 

REPORT OF TREASURER. 

MRS. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER. 

(May 26, 1904, to May 21, 1906, indusive.) 

RECEIPTS. 

From Mrs. Enuna Van Vechten, 

Treasurer G. F. W. C, 1902-1904. 

Aug. 4, 1904 $ 5000 00 

Jan. 5, 1905 1500 00 

May 28, 1905 2117 01 
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RECEIPTS CONTINUBD. 

June 29, 1905 $1 50 

Total $8,618 51 

Dues from State Federal;ions $2,035 75 

Dues from Individual Clubs 10,545 39 

Interest on invested funds 259 34 

Miscellaneous receipts 55 50 

Total Receipts $ 21,514 49 

DISBTJBSEMENT8. 

Board Meetings: 

St. Louis— Sept., 1904 $ 903 75 

Atlantic City— June, 1905 1,143 40 

Chicago— Feb., 1906 1,197 45 

Total $3,244 60 

Expenses of Officers: 

President $ 786 51 

Recording Secretary 425 32 

Corresponding Secretary (including issue of 

two Directories) 1,114 00 

Treasurer 434 43 

State Federation Secretaries 9 06 

Bureau of Information 752 63 

Total Officers' Expenses $3,521 95 

Expenses of Conmiittees: 

Biennial $ 78 12 

Child Labor 78 96 

Civil Service 100 00 

Council 177 30 

Educational 98 80 

Executive 64 94 

Forestry 28 72 

Household Economics 85 00 

Industrial 168 85 

Library 67 41 

Legislative 20 50 

Membership 5 94 

Printing 776 73 

Program 8 45 

Pure Food 138 11 

Transportation 3 25 

Total $1,901 08 

Expenses of St. Paul Biennial $ 100 00 
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DI8BUBSEMENTS — CONTINUED. 

Muodlaneous Expenses: 

Tablet in Palace of Fine Arts at St. Louis, 

ordered by Administration of 1002-1904. $1,000 00 

Sundries 71 80 

Total Expenditure $ 9,838 98 

Total Receipts $21,514 49 

Total Expenditure 9,888 98 

Balance on Hand $11,675 56 



REPORT OF THE AUDITOR. 

DR. SARAH H. KENDALL. 

Madam Pbesident and Members: I have examined the accounts 
of the Treasurer and compared the vouchers with the disbursements. 
I find the accounts correct and the balance on hand, $11,675.56, to be 
correctly stated. 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 

MRS. SARAH S. PLATT DECKER. 

Members of the General Federation: In presenting a written 
report to you of the past two years ' work, I anticipate some disappoint- 
ment on the part of the Convention. I have not come to-day with 
eloquence, or flowery periods, with dreams or fancies, but I have confined 
myself to the careful consideration of the present status and future policy 
of the Federation. To this end, I shaU make certain reconmiendations 
which will be submitted for your discussion at the time and date 
announced in the program under the head of ''Discussion of the Pres- 
ident's Address. " I desire to state that this plan has been made with 
the approval of the Board of Directors. It is my own belief that in the 
near future so necessary will it become to have a fixed and systematic 
policy for the Federation that it will be wisdom to appoint a conmiittee 
to act in conjunction with the President in compiling her Biennial report. 

In order that the convention may clearly understand the reasons for 
the recommendations herein contained, and that it shall be definite that 
no criticism of the past is even intimated, it is essential that a short review 
of the history and growth of the Federation be rehearsed. 
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The Greneral Federation of Women's Clubs has had several stages 
of development, during its brief life of fifteen years. 

First, the birth throes, which were to a certain extent painful and 
prolonged, because at the time of its origin the only laige national organi- 
zations of women were of a reform or sectarian religious character. For 
this reason, an organization with simply the platform of self -development 
and mutual improvement, or as the new charter reads, "A body corporate 
and politic for educational, industrial, philanthropic, literary, artistic and 
scientific culture, and to bring into conmiunication with one another the 
various Women's Clubs throughout the world," was absolutely a new 
thing under the sun. An organization which by its very nature would 
reach not only the courageous, progressive women, the fearless leaders, 
but would also draw to its ranks the conservative, timid, home woman, 
would develop in her a desire and a mind to discover herself, and by 
so doing, lead her gradually into far fields of investigation and progress, 
in lines hitherto unthought and undreamed of, in her quiet routine — such 
an organization was necessarily viewed with suspicion and sometimes 
treated with ridicule. But the Federation was bom, and in spite of 
distrust, in spite of sarcasm, in spite of misgivings, its fifteen years of life 
have demonstrated that it was well bom — and a thoroughbred. 

The second period of the Federation was that of organization. The 
beginning of State Federations, the multiplying of individual dubs, the 
association of local and city organizations and all the adaptation and 
adjustment which this great work required. 

The third period was what would be called by a mother of a family 
the ''teething age" — the years when infantile diseases were prevalent, 
when the child was growing in body, and the even balance must be made 
with heart and mind. After these trying years, the next stage was the 
readjustment which comes to the individual system because of any strain 
of nerve or body. Each of the eminent women who have served the or- 
ganization as President has faced a particular condition and problem, 
and to-day we can but congratulate the Federation that the respective 
leaders have so faithfully and grandly met these ofttimes perplexing, yet 
always inevitable, circumstances in the history of organized bodies. 

Two years ago, when the present Board was inducted into ofiice, the 
usual time was given to routine business, to appointment of committees 
and to taking what might be called in mercantile phrase, "account of 
stock." After that came the most careful analysis and study of all the 
conditions of the Federation. The conclusion was reached by your Presi- 
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dent, in which she was supported by many of the Board members, that 
the next step in the development of the General Federation should be 
the centralization, the perfection or consummation of the organization, 
with all that that implies. As before stated, during the early years with 
their problems and their sometimes stormy periods, it has not been possible 
to consider this phase of the Federation life. But the present Board 
assumed office, as one might say, ** during the piping times of peace." 
No great issue was being discussed, no new plans were particularly under 
way, no crisis was imminent. For this reason it has been possible to 
give special attention to certain details, which it is believed will make for 
the future stable growth of the Federation, if thoroughly known and 
Improved by this Convention. 

Illustrations of the sometimes existing conditions must be used, 
not in the spirit of criticism, but as demonstrating the present demand 
for what has been called the ''consummation of organization." It has 
been the privilege of your President to be a guest at some part of twenty- 
six State Federation Conventions. At many of these meetings it is 
her firm belief that no mention of the General Federation would have been 
made, except for her presence; no place was given it on the program; 
no allusion to or reports of the St. Louis Biennial were heard; many 
Clubs did not even realize that through their membership in the Feder- 
ation, they were also a part of the General Federation. The questions 
were ever present: Why should we belong to the General Federation ? 
What is it for ? What is the good of it ? etc. In some instances there 
was absolutely no knowledge of the fact that a club may have individual 
membership in the General Federation. In many States, not one dub 
has made application for membership during the past two years. It is 
evident that there is not the proper centripetal force, so to speak, which 
will focus the dub interests upon the Greneral Federation, making a mighty 
machine whose every part shall respond to the power thus centraUy gener- 
ated. You will say that we have organization. It is true that we have 
rules, and By-laws and dues, that certain officers are dected for certain 
times, that we have the Biennial Convention with all its uplifting and 
revivifying influences, that we issue many drculars and books of informa- 
tion, that we transact much business. So far, so good. But none of 
these things are genuine organization. They are merely the body and 
flesh, the shell, but not the spirit and soul. The Federation is not solely 
a business proposition for a club. A membership is not the mere matter 
of paying dues and being represented at the Biennial. A structure of 
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this nature must hold its membership by a tie as strong as blood kinship, 
the tie of belief in its work, of devotion to its causes, of study of its pur- 
poses and fealty and faith to its principles wherever possible. We esn- 
phasize and repeat, that, up to this time, as has been shown, it has beat 
the province of the leaders to bring together and absorb the various ele- 
ments. Now the great effort should be to concentrate and weld together, 
to make the General Federation with its Board and Committees the center 
from which shall radiate information and influence and to whidi eveiy 
smallest and most remote dub shall give heed. 

To this end, early during this administration, letters were sent to 
each State President and published also in the Club Journals urging that 
all Federations and individual dubs organize their committees in harmony 
with those of the General Federation in whole or part. This suggestion 
has been acted upon by many of the State and Club Presidents with great 
heartiness, and its effect in increasing interest and loyalty is already ap- 
parent. 

A second and the most important step — a move in the same direction 
— has been the beginning of the Bureau of Information, the report of 
which you have heard. The critidsm oftenest made of Club and Federa- 
tion work is that it is without system, or harmony. To a certain eitoit, 
this is a just judgment, which in time may be disproved, however, by 
the work of the Bureau, which will be the means of disseminating the Club 
doctrines, will give enlightenment as to the purposes and scope of the 
Federation and — shall we dare to hope ? — will eventually evolve a " General 
Federation Course of Study" understandingly arranged. Perhaps better 
than aU dse will be the historic preservation which is the only stable 
foundation and background for the progress of even a nation itself. At 
the present time, the officers of the General Federation doubtless receive 
the Year Books of Clubs and Federations. To some extent, also, th^ 
are sent to other Board members and Conmiittees; but no systematic 
collection is made, no record of work in individual dub or federation, 
no one is ddegated to give out information, and the latter depends upon 
the good nature of the one to whom application is made and the persis- 
tency of the seeker after knowledge. As a personal illustration: During 
my term as President of the Woman's Club of Denver, so many inquiries 
were made and petitions received for information concerning Department 
Clubs, that I found it impossible to answer each one, and finally dictated 
a letter embodying the general features of the work of Department Clubs, 
their organization, etc. I think it a safe statement to make, to say that 
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I sent out hundreds of these letters during the five years of my service. 
How mudi more satisfactory it would have been, however, could the 
questioner have been sent to a Bureau of Information where Year Books, 
By-laws, records of work and the whole process and history could have 
been obtained. Again, just as you b^;in to respect a citizen and think 
he is of consequence when he builds or establishes his own home, so it is 
with an organization. What would become of the Bible Societies and 
the Home and Foreign Mission Associations without headquarters? 
Think of that splendid United Charities Building in New York City! 
The National Child Labor Conunittee, Consumers' League, American 
Institute for Social Service, School of Philanthropy, and many other 
associations are housed there, and the wonderful radiation of influence 
from that center can be measured by no man-made words. The most 
pronounced benefit, however, to be derived from the Bureau of Informa- 
tion will be the bringing to the Club or Federation, the Imowledge of the 
value of its membership with the great society, and the feeling that the 
General Federation is no longer an intangible, far-off impression, but 
a genuine body and substance. The education which can be given upon 
all lines of dub work by a properly conducted Bureau, the feeling that the 
smaUest dub is a factor, and of importance, that all are children of one 
mother and should have the same maternal care and help, will soon pro- 
duce the desired Imowledge of, and loyalty to, the Greneral Federation. 
Tlie objection raised to the Bureau of Information that the busy Presi- 
dents and Secretaries of Clubs or State Federations could not be burdened 
by the collection of statistics. Year Books, records, etc., can be obviated 
by making the General Federation Secretary the medium of communica- 
tion along these lines. 

A third step in the centralization process was the appointment of a 
member of the Board of Directors to be the correspondent and advisor 
of a sdected chairman of a Standing Committee. There were two 
reasons for this plan. 

First, in order that each Standing Committee and its interests should 
be thoroughly known to the Board, through one of its members. 

Second, to b^;in a training school, so to speak, for Standing Com- 
mittees. The Federation is too large and its interests too important to 
longer sdect the Standing Committees geographically. 

That plan must prevail with the Board of Directors, in order that 
the various sections of the country be represented; but the committees, 
espedally the chairmen, should be experts, trained in their respective 
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lines, and thoroughly conversant as well with the Federation methods. 
There can be no better school in which to begin this training than by 
service upon the Board of Directors. We commend this plan to the 
incoming Board and officers. The Council meeting which was resumed 
after a lapse of some years and was held at Atlantic City in June, 1905, 
was productive of much collective and individual help. Being of an 
informal nature, it brought a more direct contact to those attending, and 
its influence has been decided throughout this year following. During 
the past Biennial period, many suggestions of new work and new causes 
to be undertaken by the Federation have been received by Board and 
officers. At present there is no committee to which such propositions may 
be referred. It is therefore reconmiended that a new standing committee 
shall be created with the suggested name of '* Outlook Conmiittee, " whose 
duty shall be to investigate and report upon the advisability of new work. 
It is reconmiended also that the Industrial Conmiittee and the Child 
Labor Sub-Conmiittee be combined, to be called '* Industrial Conmiittee," 
as their objects and plans of work are nearly identical. 

The question of a Federation organ is a much discussed and vexatious 
proposition. With the building of a firmer love and knowledge of the 
Federation will come the desire for a national journal, and the support 
of it. At present that is the one thing needful. A perceptible gain 
within the past half-year in this direction has been evident. 

One most important step which would be of great effect in the cen- 
tralization process, and would bring members into direct and sympathetic 
relation with the whole, would be the presence at each State Convention 
of a General Officer. As stated above, the present President has been 
privileged to visit twenty-six State Federation meetings. This, however, 
would only be possible to an officer of great bodily strength and unlimited 
time, a condition which cannot always prevail in the selection of a Presi- 
dent. To meet future conditions, it is suggested to State Presidents that 
successive meetings be arranged in contiguous districts. For instance, 
as at present scheduled, if the President of the General Federation should 
accept invitations for the far Western State Conventions, in one year, 
she would be obliged to make a trip to Idaho in January, California in 
February, Montana in June, Colorado in September, Oregon, Wyoming 
and Utah in October and Arizona in November. This would mean 
six long, fatiguing journeys and the purse of a Fortunatus. If June 
invitations were accepted, the President would be obliged to use 
an "airship" to be present iii Connecticut, Montana, Kentucky and 
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South Dakota. Even New England is complicated, the present arrange- 
ment b^ng, Rhode Island in February, New Hampshire in May, Con- 
necticut in June, Maine in September, Vermont in October, Massachusetts 
being the shining exception in that it has four meetings a year and one 
can always **drop in" and find a State Federation meeting in the old Bay 
State. Without going into further details, it is only necessary to state 
that October has fourteen State conventions. May ten, and November 
seven. It would be impossible to cover these except by two or three 
journeys. Doubtless it would take time and some sacrifice to rearrange 
these yearly dates, but in the end it would bring a closer touch and a larger 
growth to both the State and (reneral Federations. This reconmienda- 
tion is respectfully referred to the Presidents of State Federations and the 
former suggestion is renewed regarding the harmonizing of State and Club 
Committees with those of the General Federation. 

To recapitulate: 

Recommendation No. 1. Continue the Bureau of Information for 
the coming Biennial period. 

Reoonmiendation No. 2. Make the Federation Secretary the me- 
dium of conununication with the Bureau, from State and Clubs. 

Reoonmiendation No. 3. Continue the Council meetings between 
Biennials. 

Recommendation No. 4. Standing Conunittees shall hold office until 
their successors are elected. 

Recommendation No. 5. The Industrial Conunittee and Child 
Labor Sub-Conmiittee shall be combined, to be called the Industrial 
Conunittee. 

Reconmiendation No. 6. A new conunittee to be called "Outlook 
Conunittee" shall be created. 

In the final estimate, if we define this organization, if we reply to the 
oft repeated question. What is the purpose of the Federation ?, we should 
answer: The General Federation of Women's Clubs is not a reform 
organization 'per se. It is broadly sympathetic with reform, but it is 
not a propaganda. It is not philanthropic distinctively, though one of 
the greatest agencies of the day for careful study of methods, and genuine 
helpfulness in this direction. It is not purely sociological, though with 
living interests, and a splendid record of service in uplifting work. It is 
in no sense political, yet its influence and power are to be seen in every 
State legislature, and it has the proud boast of having been a great factor 
in passing a long disputed Federal measure during the present session 
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of Congress. It cannot be called an academy or museum of art, jet 
one of the greatest authorities of the age has said that the years of 
study and demonstration in the Clubs and Federations have pro- 
duced the wonderful results shown in the school-room decoration and 
much of the Arts and Crafts movement, by which a genuine love for 
and knowledge of art is being instilled into the coming men and women. 
It is not a university, yet a surprising stimulus has been given to the 
study of literature, science, and history, in hundreds and hundreds of 
American homes, because of the club membership of mother or daughter. 
It has no bureau of publicity, yet through its membership of dubs and 
federations has been more far-reaching in disseminating knowledge and 
arousing public sentiment upon the questions which make for good 
citizenship than any other body of workers — ^because of its broad, in- 
clusive lines and wider outlook. The Federation is ^ical of America 
itself. It has been absorbed in "getting together." So great and en- 
grossing has been this operation that in places the building is weak, lack- 
ing the strength and stability of slow, painstaking processes. The Feder- 
ation may become a mighty factor in the civilization of the century, if 
wielded as a whole — ^an army of builders, ready, alert, systematic and 
scientific, not only a potent force in this generation, but transmitting to the 
next a vigor and strength which has never been given by any race of 
women to their inheritors. 
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THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 31. 

THE PRESIDENT, MRS. DECKER, IN THE CHAIR. 

The eyening meeting of Thursday, May 31, was devoted to 
the hearing of reports from the State Presidents. The reports 
follow. 

ARIZONA. 

MRS. STUART WHITNEY FRENCH. 

Madam Prisident and Members of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs: Arizona, from the extreme Southwest, sends greet- 
ings. She is proud to report that while still standing alone, she is not 
standing still. 

To i^predate the progress of our club work, one should first take 
into consideration the comparatively limited population, and the fact 
that women are at a premium in the Southwest; yet since our last report 
to you we have added three clubs to our list, bringing our membership 
from deven to fourteen dubs, comprising in all about four hundred and 
sixty individuals. 

One dub has built and furnished a handsome dubhouse, and there 
are three others in immediate prospect in other dties in the territoiy. 

The department work has been planned largely according to the 
interests of the Standing Committees of the General Federation. 

Our Educational Department was successful in securing the passage 
of a bill providing for manual training and domestic sdence in the public 
schools, and three dubs have equipped such departments, while one club 
has also established a kindergarten, which is thriving with seventy-five 
pupils. 

Under the Department of Household Economics some Clubs have 
taken up the study of that subject, as provided in the plan of the Ameri- 
can School of Household Economics, while others have been greatly 
benefited by cooking classes. Our committee is working vigorously for 
pure food measures. 

The Civic Department is urging general civic improvement, and is 
at present occupied with establishing Children's Protective Assodations 
for Animals and Plants, a thing which is much needed in Arizona. 
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The library extension work is being fostered by a number of clubs 
and several traveling libraries have been sent into outlying districts. Each 
club devotes one program a year to reciprocity. At our annual meeting 
last November we established a new Department, that of History and 
Literature, while much unique and valuable work is being done by our 
Department of "History of Arizona." The Chairman, Miss Sharlot 
Hall, and her assistant. Miss Mary Post, are pioneer women of note. 
Miss Hall is perhaps known to you by her beautiful poems and as Asso- 
ciate Editor of "Out West" Magazine. We are promised in the Fall 
a "History of Arizona," for which Miss Hall has long been collecting 
data from personal reminiscences of early settlers. This work will be of 
great historical interest and value. 

Our Federation is sincerely earnest and progressive, and we beg 
to assure you of our interest and willingness at all times to promote the 
work of the General Federation, its Members, and its Standing Conmiittees. 

ARKANSAS. 

MRS. RICHARD B. WILLIS. 

Madam President, Officebs and Delegates: The Arkansas 
Federation sends greeting to the General Federation with good wishes for 
harmony and progress. The convention of Arkansas Clubs met in Eureka 
Springs in 1905, an excellent delegation being present. Reports breezy 
and enlivening. As a whole, they proved that the trend of club effort 
was in the direction of library work. Appropriations were made for 
bookcases for traveling libraries, sent out by individual clubs to remote 
and needy districts. The Federation hopes to establish eventually a 
permanent reciprocity library owned and controlled by itself. The 
chief inspiration of this work was Mrs. John R. Dale, the President. 

In 1906 the world renowned city of vapors. Hot Springs, was host to 
the Federation. Educational questions, choral music in schools, and 
dvic improvement divided interest with library work. A splendid stere- 
opticon display of Arkansas dub work in dvic improvement occupied 
one entire evening. Mrs. P. H. Ellsworth of Hot Springs is our leader 
in this direction. The Conmiittee on child labor made a most interest- 
ing report. Such questions as child labor, forestry, and the more spacious 
acconmiodation of the insane aroused much earnest discussion. As we 
realize that we must be broad and thorough in our own mental training 
before we can devate others, we do not neglect our own culture in litera- 
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tuie, art, history, etc., as is evinced by our spirited debates in convention, 
and by thoughtful papers taken from the Reciprocity Bureau. "Per 
aspera ad astra!*' We dose with a hearty invitation from the Arkansas 
Federation, aided by the Business Men's League of Hot Springs, to the 
General Federation to meet with us in the year of our Lord 1908 in Hot 
Springs, a city unexcelled in hotels, and mineral waters of rare curative 
power. The "Arkansas Traveler" may be slow, with his fiddle and his 
bow, but — Madame President, he gets there all the same! 

CALIFORNIA. 

MRS. ROBERT POTTER HILL. 

Madam President axd Members of the General Federation: 
I bring to you cordial greetings from the twelve thousand club women of 
California. 

Since the last Biennial the California Federation has been steadily 
progressing. One new committee has been added, the Art Committee, 
making nine working committees, each one working in harmony with a 
corresponding committee in the General Federation. 

In the brief time allowed me I will have to touch lightly on the work 
of each. 

The Art Committee, with the motto "Art for Art's Sake," is work- 
ing to extend interest in all artistic matters. Realizing that no higher ser- 
vice can be rendered the art of the future thanby cultivating a sense of color 
and proportion in the children of to-day, the Art Committee urges each 
dub to decorate a school room in its vicinity. Clubs are also asked to 
study color value in house decoration and gardening. 

Our Educational Committee believes that California's chief business 
is education. The committee is working for the introduction of manual 
training and domestic science in all our public schools, and for simplicity 
in school methods. This committee will also work with other organiza- 
tions whose efforts are directed towards the education of the public as to 
the prevention and cure of tuberculosis. Since the last Biennial the 
California Federation has raised the sum of one thousand dollars, and 
furnished a dub house for women students at the State University at 
Berkdey. 

The ever busy Civic Committee has been working for and studying 
Civil Service, and has published a book of all California laws relating 
to women and children. The amended child labor law passed by the 
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last Legislature had the support and endorsement of all women's clubs. 
A law providing for the employment of women physicians in all hospitals 
for the insane and feeble-minded was also passed. This bill originated 
in the California Club of San Francisco. We have our public play grounds 
and our vacation schools. I could talk for half an hour and not tell 
vou half the civic work done in California. 

Helping to save our big trees, protecting the birds, and making a 
plea for pure streams are part of the work of the Forestry Committee. 
The planting of seventeen miles of shade-trees in one (the San Joaquin) 
district at one time and the general observance of Arbor Day all over 
the State have been no small part of the work of this conmiittee. 

In household economics, the pure food law is being well considered. 
This committee owns two well-selected libraries and it has been working 
to have cooking classes established in the public schoob. 

The Libraries and Portfolios Committee reports that we own seventy 
libraries, and that fourteen clubs are supporting public libraries. The 
State has taken up the work and two hundred and six towns have formed 
associations and are now receiving every three months a library of fifty 
well-selected books. This year the Conmiittee will work to have a 
woman appointed on the State Library Board. 

In the Reciprocity Bureau we have one hundred well-selected papers, 
as well as a long list of dub women who lecture. A feature of the work 
of this conmiittee is the advocating of and planning for Reciprocity Days 
between dubs. 

A local committee is the California History and Landmarks Commit- 
tee. In the past much has been accomplished in arousing interest in 
and working for the preservation of the old Missions. This year the 
plan is to have each dub write a true story of California's early history, 
for it is realiased that our pioneers are fast passing away and that much 
valuable history is going with them, if an effort is not made to preserve 
it. With this end in view the stories are being collected and a book will 
be published. That the Sloat monument at Monterey is finished is due 
almost entirdy to the work of the committee. 

The Federation has been growing as well as progressing since the 

last Biennial, for forty-four new dubs have been added in the last two 
years, making a total of one hundred and seventy-five federated dubs in 

the State. 

Our treasury is in a healthy condition. 

As a Federation, California will never have to ask what it means; 
we have always thought we knew, but now we do know. Six weeks ago 
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our great dty of San Francisco and the country for one hundred miles 
north and south of it were dealt a terrible blow. 

When the first mail reached my home section I received one letter, 
and that was from our beloved Past President, Mrs. J. £. Cowles, of Los 
Angeles; it was a letter of sympathy with an offer to help in any way 
possible. In the first Eastern mail came an almost holy letter of 83rm- 
pathy for our community from the State President of Massachusetts, 
Miss Whittier; this letter also told of the substantial aid that would 
come with the Government's aid. Among other letters was one from the 
dub women of Tennessee. The dub women of California will never 
forget the sympathy extended to them by their Federation sisters. 

COLORADO. 

MRS. HARRY E. CHURCHILL. 

Madam President and Mebibers: We mark the record of the Colo- 
rado Federation of Women's Clubs with great satisfaction; a satisfaction 
that must first be defined in terms of pleasure and pride, since the Presi- 
dent of the General Federation has been our best bdoved member, yet 
far too often absent from our deliberations. Our self-satisfaction is due 
also to the fact that our committees conform more truly to those of the 
Greneral Federation. Our twenty per cent gain in membership is an 
evidence of definite growth, but we count our success not by Arabic nota- 
tion or Roman numerals, but by high hope, ardent faith and the definite 
purpose marking our course. 

The greatest possibility for good and for growth undoubtedly lies 
in the work of our Scholarship and Loan Fund Committee. We now 
have nineteen scholarships, all in use, and with scarody fifteen hundred 
doUars we have been enabled to hdp thirty-one girls complete a course 
of study and become trained teachers in our public schools. The 
records of this Committee read like a romance. 

Our most successful achievement has been with our traveling libraries, 
how a ward of the State, with a biennial appropriation of $8,000, and with 
more than seven thousand books in active drculation we are unable to 
supply the demand. The Conmiission is composed entirdy of dub women 
appointed by the Grovemor from lists submitted by the Board of the 
Colorado Federation of Women's Clubs. 

The only innovation I have to report is a Committee on Forestry 
and Irrigation. It has already become a center of much interest, 
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co-operating with the work of the State Forestry Association and in happy 
accord with the School of Forestry that has just been founded in Colorado 
College with an endowment of twelve thousand acres of forest land. 

Our Committee on State Institutions has found wonderful oppor- 
tunities for service* awakening public sentiment and arousing public 
sympathy for the unfortunate in our penal and charitable institutions, 
working for adequate appropriations, ameliorating conditions, and 
enriching the lives of the poor and the unfortunate. 

Our Reciprocity Bureau has enlarged the sphere of its usefulness by 
sending papers to eight states and by rendering invaluable assistance to 
our isolated clubs. 

The high significance of the fact that Colorado club women do some- 
times take the initiative in education, in beneficent legislation and in 
philanthrophy comes better home to us when we consider that our State 
Bureau of Child and Animal Protection is the most effective in the United 
States; that we have an indeterminate sentence in our penal institutions, 
the direct result of the work of one club; that we have equal property 
rights and equal guardianship of children; a juvenile court of national 
reputation; that we pay the largest per capita educational tax in the 
United States. These few intimations must suffice to show you that 
while our individual interests may center in the small literary club, organ- 
ized primarily for self-culture, yet the circumference of our interests and 
activities encompasses every need of home and school and state. 

CONNECTICUT. 
MRS. C. H. BRISCOE. 

(Report Presented by Mrs. F. W. Gerard.) 

Madam President: The Connecticut Federation has a member- 
ship of 3000 individuals. 

We have ten committees similar to and working with those of the 
General Federation. 

Through these committees, we have given our full share of assist- 
ance, by letters and petitions, towards securing the passage of the Pure 
Food, Child Labor, and Forest Reserve bills. 

Three times we have gone successfully to our State Legislature. 
Once with the State Board of Education, for better pay for teachers 
in small country schools and town school supervisors; again with the 
Mothers* Congress for a probation officer, and by ourselves for the Equal 
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Guardianship bill. Connecticut was the first New England state to 
pass this law. No money was spent, and no lobbying done. 

The Education Committee has carried on two lines of work: One 
of investigation and report, County by County — the other of educational 
propaganda. 

During the year attention has been especially directed upon moral 
training in the schools. 

Civic interest has been largely quickened in many towns by the dubs. 
Libraries, stamp saving card system, flower and vegetable gardens, and 
jimior civic dubs have been started in various schools. 

Old and neglected cemeteries and the historic village greens have 
received espedal attention in many localities. 

Miss Parloa, of National fame, chairman of the Household Eco- 
nomics Committee, has prepared a list of topics for dub study, with a 
bibliography for each topic. 

Nine dties are teaching something along the Hues of Domestic 
Sdence, in their schools. In Hartford, enough of these subjects is taught 
to the girls to make them fit wives and mothers of such sons and daugh- 
ters as all states need. 

The Committee on Industrial Conditions formed a branch of the 
Consumers* League, by drawing together a band of representative 
men and women, who organized themsdves into a permanent assoda- 
tion to carry on the work in Connecticut and who became affiliated with the 
National League. It is hoped, and strong assurance is given, that a 
woman will be appointed by the next legislature on the board of factory 
inspectors. 

One State meeting has given a session to Civil Service Reform. 
Several dubs have had lectures, a pamphlet has been issued, and active 
work is now in preparation. 

The Forestry Conmiittee furnishes information in regard to spraying, 
trimming and tree laws, and sends a lecturer when desired. 

Music and literary programs are regularly provided for council and 
State meetings, and courses for club study are planned by these com- 
mittees. The officers and board of the Connecticut Federation are 
notably united in loving comradeship, and loyalty to their organization 
and Federation ideals, 
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DELAWARE. 

MRS. R. T. CANN. 

Greetting from the Delaware State Federation to the Gen- 
eral Federation: That the dub spirit is abroad in the land and that 
the modem dub woman has come to stay are now assured facts. Al- 
though Ddaware is small and her interests are not so varied as the larger 
States, still she is interested in all the immense amount of work being done 
in various ways by the women of other States, and hopes to be inspired 
to greater effort by this meeting of the General Federation. South Caro- 
lina, Maine, and Ddaware are the only States that hold membership in 
the General Federation through State Federations only. 

We have twdve Clubs with a membership of about twdve hundred 
and our work is generally along educational lines. 

At the Annual Meeting of our State Federation, hdd in May, the 
dubs reported increased interest in their work, both literary and philan- 
thropic and the study of the great questions of the day. 

Three of our twdve dubs own their dub houses and another dub 
expects to build this year. One dub, Dover, reported having formed a 
Junior League, composed of the girb in the High School; they meet 
once a month and prepare thdr own program. 

The various dubs reported that trees had been planted, improvements 
had been made to school play grounds, arts and crafts days had been 
hdd, pictures had been presented to the public schools; and so while 
each Club is trying to improve its surroundings and solve its own local 
problems, all being joined together, it is in the end a united effort for the 
good of all. 

Our State Educational Conmiittee used its influence in every way to 
hdp secure a new charter for the public schools of Wilmington; although 
the charter as offered was not accepted, yet a great gain was made and 
we are much encouraged. 

Our traveling libraries have been placed under the supervision of 
the State Library Conmiission, and with one exception the dubs have 
handed over their cases to the Conmiission and these, with those pro- 
vided by the State appropriation, now form a collection of libraries in 
good condition. 

We have made an effort to awaken more interest in dvil service 
reform, and have distributed much literature and have had Mrs. Oakley, 
of Philaddphia, speak at different times on the subject. The Committee 
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on Forestry has awakened much interest in the preservation of holly and 
has restricted the indiscriminate cutting and wholesale destruction of 
trees, and this has resulted in giving us a law for the protection and 
preservation of our forest trees. 

Our Reciprocity Committee reports that the exchange of visits and 
programs between the Clubs has become more popular than the exchange 
of papers, and the sociability of these meetings and the good-fellowship 
they promote are no less enjoyable than the practical subjects presented 
and discussed. 

In sunmiing up, while our achievements have not been great, yet 
we feel we have advanced along all lines and have made. a steady march 
toward better things and have aroused increased interest in the welfare 
of our State. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

MRS. L. E. BLOUNT. 

Madam President and Membebs of the Fedebation: It gives 
me pleasure, mingled with pain, to be the bearer of greetings from our 
former President, Miss French, who, because of continual ill-health, was 
obliged to decline a re-election this year, and is unable to be present in 
person. I feel sure she is with us in spirit, however. 

While the District of Columbia Federation is one of the smallest in 
the sisterhood of States, being practically a dty federation, yet it is well 
understood that in some points we are the most important. 

We are, as our Scotch friends would say, "at the lug o' the law,** 
so that whenever our great Association needs to secure action by Congress, 
it must perforce call upon our active and compact little Federation to do 
the necessary lobbying. Each State Federation works with its own State 
for alteration of its laws, but we are the ones who are called upon to 
help with National legislation. In getting any important measure 
throu^ Congress, while letters from constituents are excellent and do 
great good, yet one cannot overestimate the personal interview, particularly 
when secured by residents, who are often good friends of the Senators and 
Representatives. 

Our law makers have often told us: "Whenever you women are 
united on a measure it is best for us to yield, for we know that you have 
no personal axes to grind, and that you stand for the highest good to the 
community." May we always live up to this high standard. 
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This winter we have worked early and late for the passage of the 
pure food bill. I am sure your chairman wiU testify to our zeal in second- 
ing all her efforts. At a mass-meeting held in the New Willard Hotel 
this winter, in the furtherance of this long and stubbornly contested law, 
the Pure Food Commissioners from several states freely admitted that, 
but for the support given by the women, they would have had very little 
hope of getting the bill passed. This was most gratifying to us, of course, 
as deserved appreciation always is, to any one. One of our most efficient 
workers was the Chairman of the Pure Food Committee of the Twentieth 
Century Club, the largest woman's dub in the District, which has lately 
joined the General Federation. 

While giving time and enthusiasm to National causes, we are no 
less active in local work. Congress, you know, is our Board of Aldermen, 
and once every week is expected to divert its attention from the great 
United States and come down to the minutiee of city politics. Not a 
cent can be expended for a sidewalk or a lamp post without the consent 
of the Nation's representatives. Hence you will see how much credit 
should be given the women for the numerous reforms that have been 
secured through their wise and persistent effort. 

Not to take up your valuable time, I wiU simply mention a few of the 
later changes in the laws that are already in force, or give promise of speedy 
passage: Adequate play grounds for children, increased number of 
modem and hygienic school buildings and manual training schools, appro- 
priations for sanitary homes for tuberculosis patients, increased pay for 
teachers, women on the school board, and compulsory education bill which 
has passed the Senate, and we have promise that it shall be speedily 
reported from the House. 

Numerous smaller matters have been granted, but you know the 
trouble with women is that they are never satisfied. No sooner has one 
reform been granted than we are besieging the poor beleaguered men for 
six more. The only way I can see for the men to get any rest is to let the 
women share in the law-making, and when a lobby of earnest, or even 
fanatical, misguided constituents besiege the fair law-makers, it will be 
a rich compensation for divided power and responsibility, to be able to 
say to them "I told you so," and to the country at large: "The women 
that you have put here are the ones to blame." 
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FLORIDA. 
MRS. RICHARD F. ADAMS. 

Madam President and Members: The Florida Federation has 
leoentlj celebrated its eleventh anniversary, and with glad hearts do we 
face the years before us and seek to grasp the many opportunities that 
dub women all over the land have helped to bring to us. We lived and 
labored very quietly, and with little encouragement during the first yeafs 
of our existence, but our own increased membership and the great accom- 
plishments of our Sister Federations have inspired us with faith in our 
ability to do, and being thus inspired we need not seek far for results. 

The chief aim of our Federation has always been " Ekiucational 
Advancement," and we have labored individually and collectively to 
improve our public schools. We are glad to report the passage of a bill 
through our last L^slature which incorporates kindergartens in the 
public school system of our State. We also presented a bill for compul- 
sory education, but failed to secure its passage. However, we are not 
daunted, but are hoping for better results when we try again. At our 
last annual meeting our Federation endowed a kindergarten scholarship 
in the Woman's CoUege of our State, whereby we hope to encourage young 
women to take up this work. 

In addition to our present work, during the coming year we are 
to give especial attention to juvenile court work and child labor laws; 
to legislation requiring druggists to consult with the prescribing physi- 
cian before substituting any ingredient in a prescription; and to legisla- 
tion protecting our forest trees. 

We are rejoicing over the adoption of a new Constitution, by which 
our methods will be greatly improved, and our scope much enlarged. We 
have added five new lines of work, and at present have Standing Com- 
mittees on the following subjects: Educational and Industrial, House- 
hold Economics and Pure Food, Social Purity, Library Extension, Art, 
Forestry, Bird Protection, Child Labor, Civics, Civil Service Reform, 
Club Extension and Reciprocity. We have sought to harmonize our 
work as nearly as possible with the work of our General Federation, and 
we are confident of getting great benefit from our General Federation 
Committees, and we likewise hope to be able to render some assistance 
along the lines we have chosen. 

The chairmen of our standing committees are active, earnest women, 
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and many plans are outlined for work in our several departments, but 
space forbids me to go into detail. 

We are glad to report the adoption of a State badge, and we hope 
many of our one thousand dub women will be possessors of this badge 
before our next annual meeting in Tallahassee in November, 1906. 

In conclusion, let me say that the Florida Federation is loyal to her 
mother organization, and stands ready to co-operate in all possible ways 
with plans for the improvement and elevation of mankind. 

GEORGIA. 

MRS. JAMES JACKSON. 

(Presented by Mrs. A. O. Granger.) 

Madam President and Club Friends: I have no written report 
I can give you, no exact statistics, because of Mrs. Jackson's affliction. 
I have not her written report, but the Georgia Federation is in better 
condition than ever before. I have been astounded since reaching here 
to-night to learn that the Georgia Federation is going to bits. It has 
gained seven or eight dubs within the last year, and its work for free kinder- 
gartens and for education in other lines is expanding constantly. Its 
work for the establishment of the Juvenile Court in Atlanta has proven a 
great success. The whole state is now watching it, and we think it will 
not be long before that court is established in every dty of the State. 

Our work, as you know, for the child labor law has not yet culmi- 
nated in success, but the educational work which we are doing we con- 
sider our greatest work at present, and I want to tell you that this Federa- 
tion which is dying, so said, has raised during this last year more money 
itself for education than it had ever done before, in spite of the fact that 
the club which previously had been giving $250 a year was that year 
unable to do anything. That is the way we are dying. 

Now, what is that education we are specially interested in ? It is 
assistance given to the rural schools, especially in the establishment of 
the industrial branches. You have all heard, probably, of our model 
schools that we have in Greorgia, and because Massachusetts has to be 
in every good thing, you know we call our school the Massachusetts- 
Georgia. It is one of the model schools, because Massachusetts entirely 
supports the industrial training in that school. I want to tell you that 
last year, in April, our building there was burned to the ground — not a 
thing left, not a basket left, not a bench left, nothing but a few tools in the 
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outside carpenter shop. Now we have built, with only $150 from out- 
side of our Federation and all paid for but $150, a far finer school house. 
The Massachusetts Federation is still paying for a fine teacher of manual 
training and our work has gone on. Because the school was not ready to 
occupy the building until late, we have now a Simmier session, which will 
begin in July, when the cotton is all laid by. The teachers, who were not 
accustomed to teaching at that season of the year, are coming, because 
then they will have the opportunity to successfully gather the children of 
the renters who occupy the farm-lands. 

The Greorgia Federation sends her greetings and is only sorry that 
she could not have had a far larger representation here to-night. 

IDAHO. 

MRS. D. W. STANDROD. 

Madam PaEaiDENT and Membebs : The wisdom of creating a new 
State Federation in the far western State of Idaho has not yet been made 
manifest in its fullness, because the time for measuring its strength and 
energy is not yet ripe. It is still the infant of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, as Mrs. Decker called it in a letter of congratulation to 
the presiding ofiicer just after it was organized — the first-bom of her 
tenn of office. 

If what has been accomplished thus far is an earnest of what it can 
do, great things are to be hoped for. 

There are three District Federations, each doing individual work 
along lines dosely allied with those in which the State Federation is 
most interested, and the 83rmpathetic harmony and co-operation between 
the districts and the state make a doubly strong combination of working 
forces. 

The work being done is along the lines of civil service reform, legis- 
lative, historical, educational, forestry and irrigation, arts and crafts and 
household economics. 

Believing that "Grood the more communicated the more abundant 
grows," a Club Extension Committee has been appointed to reach out a 
helping hand to outlying communities. 

The Educational Committee is working especially for the betterment 
of the rural schools. 

The State Library Commission has charge of the Free Traveling 
Library, which has unabated success. 
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The Historical Committee is gathering and guarding all data to be 
used by a future Parkman. 

Civic work is active in most of the towns where a woman's dub exists. 

An appreciation of the beautiful is being fostered in many parts of 
the State through the Arts and Crafts Conunittee. Under the auspices 
of the women's clubs, art exhibits have been held in many towns and 
from the proceeds the walls of school rooms decorated with copies of the 
best art. 

The Conmiittee of Household Economics has established a chair of 
Domestic Science in the State institutions of learning. 

Civil service reform is being studied in every part of the State with 
a view to legislation in the near future. 

The Legislative Committee is one of the most important Committees. 
Its best recent work is the enactment of the juvenile court law, enacted 
At the last term of the legistature. 

With the ballot in the hands of the women of Idaho and hearts and 
brains behind it, what may not be accomplished by a State Federation 
of clubs for the conunon good of the State ? Neither ranch nor mining 
district is too remote to feel the influence of club work. 

ILLINOIS. 

MRS. JAMES FRAKE. 

Madam President and Members of the Convention: The 
women who framed the organization of the Illinois Federation of Women's 
Clubs built well. Its foundation is admirably constructed for superstruc- 
ture, and the work has grown and gained strength and effectiveness from 
year to year because of the foresight of its founders. 

The past two years the work has been maintained with satisfactory 
results. A few more dubs have joined the Federation, its membership 
now approximating twenty-six thousand. 

An important piece of legislation was secured at the last Legislature; 
the Age of Consent was raised from fourteen to sixteen years. You will 
not be surprised when I tell you that Mrs. John D. Sherman, Recording 
Secretary of the General Federation, was the Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee that carried it through. 

The Industrial Committee has looked well after the Child Labor 
Law, to prevent the introduction of nefarious amendments. 

Civil Service in Illinois has gained substantial ground, inasmuch as 
it applies to our State charitable institutions. The work of the Federation 
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Committee for two years has been to aid in securing the law, by dissem- 
inating literature and furnishing speakers to clubs. 

The subject of Pure Food has been of general interest the past year; 
most of the clubs have devoted a day or more to its discussion. The 
conmiittee, though newly organized, is much interested in having a series 
of papers prepared by experts on meats, fish, poultry, milk and methods 
of canning vegetables, hoping to make women intelligent in purchasing 
and to inspire country women to depend more on the product of their own 
gardens and less on the canned vegetables in the market. 

The library work is being reorganized. The committee is endeavoring 
to classify and specialize in the interest of study classes. The chairman 
reports libraries as being in all sorts of places and in charge of people of 
varied interests. Clergymen, postmasters, school principals and others are 
aiding in their circulation, which shows the interest to be among those who 
appreciate the need and believe in the value of the traveling library. 

Our Reciprocity Conmiittee is enlarging and making more effective 
its work by helping in program-making, and furnishing lists of reference 
books. The Literature Committee is endeavoring to raise the standard 
of juvenile reading matter. 

Civic interest is growing; women are learning how to be of service 
in organizing neighborhood improvement clubs, and how to secure the 
co-operation of business men; young people's and children's leagues have 
been formed and many localities bear evidence of their activity. 

The Education Committee has sought to bring interest to bear on the 
subject of High Schools and Secondary Education. 

It is to be hoped that the next two years will develop a very general 

interest in Forestry throughout Illinois; the present committee has some 
practical and educational work planned. 

Four clubs, located indifferent parts of Chicago, are furnishing hot or 
cold lunches to high school pupils for a sum within the reach of all, thus 
combining a philanthropy and an enterprise. 

The Daughters of 1812 have marked the graves of thirty-two soldiers 
and sailors of the War of 1812 with imperishable bronze markers. 

One Illinois Club in a city of 50,000 people operates a hospital most 
successfully and owns its property, approximating $100,000 in value. 
Another, in a dty of 3,000 people, a few years ago, raised about $6,000 
to save a small college property which would revert unless this amount 
was paid. Last year the same club purchased a residence near the college 
grounds and equipped it for Domestic Science under the college adminis- 
tration. 
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The same diversity of interests, colored somewhat by locality, obtains, 
and demonstrates more clearly the fact that tradition, sentiment and custom 
have been largely the factors which have in the past limited the ventures 
and enterprises of women. 

We have not in Illinois all the privileges. Madam President, that 
you have in Colorado, but we believe that the State of Illinois is good to 
her women and that she daily grows more just and more liberal toward 
them. And while we do not look for everything, we are grateful for what 
we have, and for the work that is being accomplished. 

INDIANA. 

MRS. E. £. MUMMERT. 

Madam President and Mrmbera of the General Federation: 
"Words are like sunbeams; the more they are condensed, the deeper they 
bum." 

The newspaper notices in calling attention to Greorge Ade's European 
letters always speak of him as '* Greorge Ade of Indiana. " " Of Indiana " 
has become a trade-mark that stamps the genuine, guarantees quality, 
and sells the goods. We claim this trade-mark, and all that it means for 
the Federation of Indiana. When considered from the standpoint of age, 
we beg you to tincture your judgment with charity. 

Indiana State Federation passed its sixth milestone, March the seventh, 
1906. Itbegan with a charter membership of four clubs; it now numbers 
sixty-six clubs, representing more than two thousand women, having six- 
teen club accessions since October, 1904. Fourteen of the State Federation 
dubs belong to the General Federation. 

The present year is largely an experiment with the new plan, increasing 
the representation on the Board, adopted at the annual convention of 1905, 
giving a Vice-President at large, and a Vice-President for each Congres- 
sional District represented by a federated club. Dues were raised to three 
dollars a year. 

The club idea took hold in Indiana very early, and societies for the 
study of art, music and literature were numerously formed, not all being 
confined to the populous centers. 

To an Indiana woman, Mrs. Constance Faunt Le Roy Runcie, in the 
quaint little town of New Harmony, Ind., belongs the honor of founding, 
in 1859, the first woman's club in the United States. 

The successes of several Indiana authors were a great stimulus to 
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literaiy ambition; study dubs flourished because of it as in no other State, 
also from the fact that there was time which, for the splendid conditions 
in public causes, did not call for the energies of the people. 

In Indiana, where not to be an author is to be distinguished, there 
was a time when it was difficult to forecast who would next turn poet. 

An Indiana teacher, hearing a recitation in geography, addressing 
Johnny Wise, said: '*What are the occupations of the inhabitants of 
Indiana, Johnny?" Johnny answered, "The men all run inter-urban 
trolley lines, edit newspapers, or hold office. The women belong to dubs." 
"What do the children do, Johnny?" "The children in Indiana begin 
writing comic opera at an early age, and imless this tendency is curbed 
they inevitably progress to the hopdess stage of the disease, when they 
spend all their time inventing new dialect expressions." " You may bound 
the State, Johnny." He answered," Indiana is bound to be heard from. " 

Indiana is being heard from through her wise statesmen in the Halls 
of Congress; through her fearless chief executive, the Governor; through 
her humane and just laws, wisdy administered; through her authors -=- 
our great poets* words are being read wherever men love humor, pathos 
and beauty — and orators; artists, who hold a hjgh place in their fidd; 
her schools, the best in the Union; her women's dubs and Federation. 

The Federation work is organized with nine general working commit- 
tees — education, library, art, home economics and pure food, industrial 
and child labor, forestry, dvics, dvil service reform, and legislation. 

In education we continue to create public sentiment for the more 
general introduction of manual training and domestic sdence in the schools, 
for ethical training of children, for better trained teachers, and the 
cooperation of parent with teacher. 

In library extension, to co-operate with our wdl established Public 
Library Commission in establishing libraries where none exist, espedally 
making an effort to make each county seat a library center; to urge the 
importance of collecting local historical matter for the State Librarian. 

In art, art exhibits reconmiended; motto, "At least one good picture 
in every school room in the State. " 

In Home Economics and Pure Food, to secure the activity of every 
dub woman to indorse the prindples of "Pure Food." To study better 
methods of living. 

In Industrial and Child Labor, study to know true conditions of all 
wage earners, but especially wage-earning women, and then insist on 
improving conditions of children. Present law permits the emplojrment 
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of those between fourteen and sixteen years of age for ten hours 
per day. 

In forestiy, we stand for the extension of the State Forest Reserve, 
which now consists of 2,000 acres, with a trained forester in charge, sup> 
ported by the State. We plead for a more general observance of Arbor 
Day, the protection of birds, and for talks and lessons on trees and birds 
in schools by the teachers. 

We are rapidly getting the " Civic Awakening. *' Civic leagues are 
being formed in many places and the work done is very gratifying. 

In dvil service reform, Indiana is forging ahead. In no other State 
has the idea of the merit system been propagated so vigorously. Superin- 
tendents of state institutions, in most instances, are being retained during 
the administration of either political party. 

Since the last Biennial the following bills received the endorsement 
of the Federation and were enacted into Laws: 

An amendment to the Nicholson Law, providing that a remonstrance 
may be filed against any and all applicants for license in a ward or town- 
ship that shaU operate, when successful, for a period of two years. 

An anti-dgarette bill; a bill creating a State Laboratory of Hygiene 
under the control of the State Board of Health, and appropriating $5,000 
for the equipment, and $10,000 for its maintenance. 

A bill for the establishment of the Indiana Village of Epileptics, 
with an appropriation of $150,000 for that purpose. 

An amendment to an act providing for the separation of the Women's 
Prison and Girls' Industrial School, and increasing the appropriation for 
said purpose to $285,000. 

A bill increasing the appropriation for the State Forest Reserve for 
extension of experimental work. 

The definite aims of the Federation are creating sentiment for raising 
''Age of Consent" to eighteen years; preventing girls under eighteen 
working in dgar and tobacco factories; prohibiting girls under sixteen 
from frequenting dancing halls without being accompanied by either 
parent or guardian; the establishment of a tuberculosis hospital; a more 
general introduction of manual training in the schools, in lieu of athletics 
in the extreme as practised now; better pay for efficient and well-trained 
teachers, no pay for the poor teacher; a better method of appointing school 
boards, so as to remove them entirely from the influence of politics; for 
sufficient public sentiment, making it impossible to have Sunday baseball ; 
a law preventing boys under sixteen and girls under eighteen from being 
employed in factories between 7 P. M. and 7 A. M. 
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We would not forget that along, with the dubs, the most influential 
agency in molding public opinion is the public press. Indiana can boast 
of a powerful army of journalists, men and women of intellect and push, 
alive, alert, and up-to-date. The Federation finds nowhere more capable 
champions of the needs and purposes of her cause than the able body of 
newspaper writers. 

The women of Indiana have been important contributors to all agen- 
cies that tend toward ideal living, and have exerted an intelligent influence 
in literature and general progress. They have before them at present a 
most important work — that of the consolidation of all the club forces. 
The successful completion of this work is the most important issue before 
the women of Indiana. The two organizations, the Indiana Union of 
Literary Clubs and the Indiana State Federation of Women's Clubs, at 
their respective annual meetings in 1905, reconmiended that oonmiittees 
be appointed from each organization, to meet in Joint Conference. This 
Conference was held in January, the consolidation imanimously recom- 
mended, and a circular letter setting forth the plan sent to all the clubs, 
to be finally acted upon at the annual conventions in October. 

One woman cannot make a club, though she may mar it; neither can 
one organization in a state where there are two, do the best work, because 
no one organization contains all the earnest workers, and to attain the 
largest success it is necessaiy to have all the earnest, consecrated women 
united, with every woman a dub woman, and every dub bdonging to 
that body. 

The more of a woman I am, the brighter my intellect, the broader my 
sympathies, the better my service to the world may be. The value of 
every life must be measured at last, not by what it has gathered to itself, 
but what it has given for the enriching and hdp of the whole world. 

The winds of heaven never fanned. 
The drcling sunlight never spanned. 
The borders of a better land 
Than our own Indiana. " 



INDIAN TERRITORY. 

MRS. C. E. WILCOX. 

Madam President and Members of the Convention: Bom in 
the State which has the motto "Excelsior" engraved upon her shield, and 
believing this to be the true standard of success, which leads its followers on 
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to victoiy, I pray for its taliainanic influence in all of the affairs of the 
Federation in which I hold the honored position of President. 

Madam President and Ladies of the General Federation : From Indian 
Territory, the land of golden opportunities, the so-called garden spot of 
the world; from the land of the Red Man, the home of my adoption, from 

"Where perfumed petals of blooming flowers 
Ope wide their beauty 'mid sylvan bowers; 
From the land of both simshine and cooling shade — 
In fact, from the best Country Grod ever made, " 

I bring you greetings. 

No banner with State motto emblazoned upon its folds is necessary 
to call your attention to our portion of the country, for no part of the United 
States is more prominently before the public to-day than Indian Ter- 
ritory, and the abbreviation I. T. is the standard of our recognized worth; 
and woman is called the flower of our country, and there are none more 
accomplished, more beautiful, none of higher purpose, more culture, 
greater zeal, more progressive spirit or greater Grodliness than in our land. 
Three years ago some of these representative women, who had tasted 
just enough Federation sweets to make them long for more, finding the 
doors of the General Federation open to them, entered within the mystic 
circle with ten followers; to-day we extend glad handclasps to fifty sister 
clubs, with a membership animated by a conmion purpose, whose hearts 
are pervaded by a conmion zeal and enthusiasm, and time limit only bars 
special mention of each dub in the Federation. 

With a line of study in touch with that of the General Federation, 
an interest in forestry has been awakened, dvic pride has been created, 
libraries founded, and sentiments of philanthropy and reform fostered; 
ours is united effort, and we are spoken of as a Federation imit. Much 
of this relation is due to our having been ruled with love, governed by 
rare executive ability. 

Bearing the distinction of being such a young member of the Fed- 
eration may account for our being the redpients of so many books of 
value, papers of interest, and letters of congratulation, encouragement 
and advice. And for these kindnesses and for the drculating libraries 
sent to our use by the Massachusetts Federation, we desire to express 
appredation and thanks; by such acts true sisterhood is revealed. 

I wish to report that eleven musical dubs hold membership with us, 
that at Muskogee a local federation is about to be founded; that the Pio- 
neer dub of Atoka is brought prominently to the front ranks of dubdom by 
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the erection, by their own efforts alone, of the only library building and 
dub house combined in the Southwest. It was my pleasant privilege to 
assist in the dedication of this building May 24, 1906. 

Our annual sessions are most helpful. At our last meeting congrat- 
ulatoiy greeting was received from Mrs. Denison, the dear one who 
mothered us; Mrs. Decker was our honored guest, and we were encour- 
aged by her presence and stimulated by her words of counsel. 

Recognizing duty as our guiding angel, at her bidding we have taken 
up new and heavier burdens; following her steps, we have scaled difficult 
mountain steeps, culling many a beautiful flower by the way; and could 
we present these gathered flowers to you this evening with all the fragrance 
they have for us who climbed for them, the bouquet would need no apology, 
but our thou^t-flowers cannot picture to you our work, our influence; 
cannot tell how earnestly we are striving to up-build, up-lift, knowing that 
the world is looking to woman for its affairs of vital import, and that to- 
day her sphere is without limit, for 

There's not a place in heaven or earth. 
There's not a task to mankind given. 
There's not a blessing or a woe. 
There's not a whispered yes or no. 
There's not a life or birth 
That has a feather's weight of worth. 
Without a woman in it. " 



IOWA. 

MRS. J. J. SEERLEY. 

Madam President and Members of the Convention: In 1893 
the Iowa Federation of Women's Clubs was organized in the City of 
Des Moines. Thirty-five clubs signed the constitution and became the 
charter members. 

From that beginning the Iowa Federation has grown into a great 
organization of 395 dubs, with a membership of nearly 13,000 women, 
a phenomenal growth, testifying to the wisdom of its founders, and justify- 
ing their belief in the possibilities of organized effort. Their vision of 
faith and hope and high resolve has resulted in definite achievement, and 
to-day the Iowa Federation is justly proud of its past history, enthused 
with the present opportunities, and inspired by the future possibilities. 

The Iowa Federation aims to raise the standard of individual culture; 
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to stimulate mental growth and intellectual development, but only as a 
means to the end, that greater knowledge and broader culture may make 
service more effective. 

Iowa women have caught the spirit of the club movement, and their 
ideal club woman is cultured and altruistic, intellectual and philanthropic. 
Not only has she a well trained and active brain, but also a heart filled 
with a passion for service to humanity, and a sense of individual respon- 
sibility for the general welfare. 

So the Iowa Federation stands pledged to promote higher moral and 
social conditions, and with that end in view is working along many different 
lines. 

The Federation has fourteen standing oonmiittees, well organized 
and enthusiastic, composed of women of noble purpose and high resolve, 
who are giving of their best to advance the interests of our organization, 
and extend and vivify its influence. 

The time allowed me for this report will not permit even a summary 
of the excellent work being done. I can only mention two of the many 
things accomplished. These two results represent weeks and months of 
organized effort, of earnest endeavor, of hope and fear, of the support and 
the sjrmpathy of the Iowa men. With their co-operation a Pure Food Law 
and a Child Labor Law are now on the statute books of Iowa. All over 
this land of ours, club women are working for the abolishment of the two 
evils of adulterated food and excessive child labor, and I am sure you 
will all rejoice with the Iowa women in the victory gained. We are now 
working for national pure food and child labor legislation. 

To-night Iowa extends greetings and offers congratulations to her sister 
states in being a part of the General Federation of Women's Clubs — that 
great organization believing in and working for the perfect development of 
womanhood, and all that implies of altruistic service. 

Iowa pledges her loyal support, her enthusiastic co-operation to make 
the Greneral Federation an increasing power for good; a power that shall 
make for intellectual growth, for social betterment, and for righteous 
living. 

KANSAS. 

MRS. MAY BELLEVILLE BROWN. 

Madam President and Members op the Convention: The 

Kansas Federation of Women's Clubs in this month of May celebrates its 

twenty-fifth anniversary. 
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Many changes have come to our fair commonwealth in that time. 
The State has had her lean years and her years of plenty, but ever has 
she grown, in spite of famine, because of plenty. And linked with the 
history of the growth of Kansas has been the growth of this Federation 
of Clubs, which has always stood for what was true and pure and strong. 

Coming almost directly from our annual meeting, with the power of 
its enthusiasm strong upon us, we are wearing rose-colored glasses. A 
slight disorganization, resulting from a severe attack of constitutional 
revision two years ago, has been entirely cured, and club loyalty never 
seemed stronger. Our conmiittees, which heretofore existed but to furnish 
our annual programs, have been reorganized and made uniform with 
those of the Greneral Federation, and will hereafter conduct both study 
and work. Our magnificent system of free traveling libraries was given 
to the State by the Federation during the pre^dency of Mrs. W. A. John- 
ston (whom we have to thank also for our traveling art gallery and manual 
training law) and now reach 150,000 readers each year. 

We are told that we have the best traveling art gallery in the General 
Federation. This gallery consists of four collections of exhibition size 
pictures, reproductions of the paintings of the great masters of Italy, 
Belgium, HoUand, Germany and France. These pictures are mostly 
imported carbon photographs and have a list value of $1,000 aside from the 
books, magazines and smaller pictures that are sent out for study purposes. 
The last thirty-two clubs giving art exhibits cleared $1,000 and spent over 
three-fourths of this money in work for public libraries. 

The Federation at its last meeting voted to enter upon a campaign to 
secure the passage of an act empowering the establishment of free kinder- 
gartens by the coming Legislature. 

Another act of this meeting was a movement to erect a memorial in 
honor of Mary Fenney Gray, organizer and President Emeritus of our 
organization. This action was taken during a special memorial session 
set apart for the purpose of acknowledging our debt to this beloved pioneer 
of Kansas club women. 

Our Federation has a list of eighteen free scholarships in Kansas 
ooUeges within the gift of the organization. 

This year Federated Club Departments will be conducted in every 
Chautauqua Assembly in the State. 

Each year Manual Training departments are being established and 
strengthened in our schools. 

Never have the clubs been so thoroughly alive to the cause of education 
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in Kansas, and never have the educators appreciated the work of the Fed- 
eration as they do to-daj. Aside from the work as a State organization, 
individual dubs are busy with the needs of their own localities. More 
dubs are working for public libraries than in any other one line of work. 
Then come parks, highways, cemeteries, public schools and other depart- 
ments of dvic work. 

Under our new organization of conmiittees, we will be able to gather 
up the threads of effort, and make still more effective this great force which 
is so busily building for an ideal future State. 

We report 225 dubs — a gain of about thirty-five in the one year 
of the present administration. Our seven Congressional Districts have 
strong federations, and in order to give the dub women more worlds to 
conquer, our law makers have created an Eighth Congressional District, 
which will be organized and federated soon. Enough unfederated dubs 
are in S3rmpathy with us to give us a force of 8,000 women. But if you 
would have the exact dimensions of our State Federation of Women's 
Clubs, they are those of our blessed Kansas, in which we trust, for which 
we work — *'400 miles long, 200 miles wide, and as high as the sky." 

KENTUCKY. 

MRS. CHARLES P. WEAVER. 

Madam President and Members of the Convention : The Ken- 
tucky Federation has a membership of fifty-one dubs and dght depart- 
ments of work. In compliance with the advice of our president, Mrs. Decker, 
we are endeavoring to direct the state work in conformity with the work 
of the General Federation. For this reason our Economic Committee 
has become the Industrial Committee and a Committee on Library Ex- 
tension created. 

The Committee on Civil Service Reform has found it advisable to 
suggest a year of study in dvil service reform and has sent to our dubs 
a drcular letter containing a course of reading and suggesting programs 
in the clubs. 

The Civic Conmiittee has kept in touch with the Civic Committees 
of our dubs, has succeeded in introdudng dvic work into dubs which 
had been purdy self-culture dubs, and has been instrumental in the 
formation of viUage improvement societies. 

Our Committee on Education has sent out a list of twenty questions, 

each one bearing upon a vital point in our system of education, in both 
public and private schools. The investigation necessary to obtain the 
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answers to these questions has brought about not only enlightenment, but 
much enthusiasm among our club women to improve existing conditions. 

The Traveling Library Conmiittee has eighty-four cases, containing 
over 5,000 volumes, traveling through twenty-four mountain counties of 
Kentucky, ten of which are not touched by any railroad. 

The Forestry Committee, at our eleventh annual convention at 
Cynthiana, organized the Kentucky Forestry Association. We have no 
forestry law, but with the assistance of our State Forestry Association 
we hope to remedy this at the next session of the Legislature. 

Our Industrial Committee has been most active in having passed 
the law mitlcing the appointment of Truant Officers compulsory. These 
officers have been appointed in a number of the cities and towns of our 
State and the result is found to be satisfactory. In Louisville, a com- 
mittee <^ six or eight members from the Consumers' League has given 
much needed assistance to these officers in their work. 

The Industrial Committee has worked unceasingly for the establish- 
ment of the junevile court also, and we now have a law providing for juve- 
nile courts in all cities of the first and second classes. In Louisville, 
the juvenile court will open Jime 12, under Judge Willson, with two pro- 
bation officers, and an advisory Board of eight or ten men and women. 

Our Federation, as well as the Federated Clubs, has written letters 
to our representatives, asking their support for the Pure Food Bill and 
the bill for the preservation of Niagara Falls. 

The Alumme Club of Louisville having been successful in having 
domestic science added to the curriculum of the Girls' High School, at 
the request of the State Federation, a special committee was appointed 
from this dub to co-operate with the Lexington dub women, and through 
their efforts the Legislature has added domestic sdence to the course of 
study in our State College. 

Through the efforts of the Emergency Assodation of Louisville, aU 
the women's organizations of the dty have become actively interested 
in the anti-tuberculosis movement and have raised a fund of several hun- 
dred dollars to aid in the establishment of a tuberculosis sanitarium near 
Louisville. 

LOUISIANA. 

MRS. W. A. WILKINSON. 

Madam President and Members of the Convention: With 
loyalty to the Greneral Federation and the utmost interest and enthusiasm 
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in all her aims, the delegates from Louisiana bring greetings from twenty- 
nine dubs, representing nearly two thousand women. In the presence 
of so many great State Federations, statistics from our State may seem 
hardly worthy of mention, but the club spirit is growing in our midst, 
and we are glad to come to you at the conmiencement of another federa- 
tion year with words of cheer and encouragement. 

Most of the work of the Federation is done through its committees, 
these comprising Legislative, Education, Club Extension, Forestry, 
Reciprocity, Membership and Home Sanitation Committees. 

Our Conmiittee on Legislation is working hard to convince legis- 
lators that we need a woman on our State Board of Factory Lispectors. 

Believing that the greatest need of the State to-day is the establish- 
ment of juvenile courts and detention homes, we have joined hands, so 
to speak, with the Mothers' Union, a local organization of Shreveport, 
in exerting individual as well as collective efforts to prevent the incar- 
ceration of juvenile offenders with adult criminals and for better protec- 
tion of dependent, neglected and delinquent children. 

Our educational conmiittee is in most hearty co-operation with the 
educational forces of the State and our Federation points with pride to 
the bestowal of several scholarships upon poor but worthy girls, anxious 
to fit themselves as teachers. 

These beginnings are small, but they are the nucleus from which 
great things may grow. A compulsory education bill will be introduced 
in the present session of our Legislature and has received the hearty 
indorsement of the State Federation. 

Our Reciprocity Bureau has been a source of great pleasure as 
well as of educational value, containing as it does many interesting and 
instructive papers. 

That the work of the Club Extension Conmiittee has been emi- 
nently successful is shown by our increase of members. Seven dubs 
have been added to the Federation during the past year, most of them 
of large membership. 

Our Forestry Committee has made itsdf thoroughly acquainted 
with the forestiy laws of other States, seeking right methods for the pres- 
ervation of our trees, and is endeavoring to have introduced into every 
public school the study of Forestiy and has taken steps toward establish- 
ing a chair of forestry in the State University. 

Perfect April days, the presence of many distinguished guests, a 
larger attendance of ddegates than ever before and royal entertainment 
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by the hostess clubs aU combined to make the Seventh Annual Conven- 
tion of the Louisiana Federation of Women's Clubs, held at Shreveport 
April 27 and 28, the most successful in its history. Our women are 
growing broader minded, more charitable, more cultured in aU ways, 
and this was shown in a marked degree at our recent annual session. 

All the educational, altruistic, and philanthropic purposes of the 
General Federation will be brought before us through our delegates to 
this eighth Biennial. Let us realize the true meaning of this great gath- 
ering and the opportunity it offers for development and achievement! 
Let us resolve and determine to put into action the measures adopted 
at this Convention and help make the General Federation the greatest 
recognized power of organized women! 

MAINE. 

MRS. MOSES BURPEE. 

Madam Pbesident and Membebs of the Convention: From the 
club women of the Pine Tree State I bring to you most cordial greeting. 

The Maine Federation reports no unique features, no unparalleled 
growth in any direction; but, realizing that to be truly beautiful, a struc- 
ture must be synmietrical, this pioneer among State Federations has 
endeavored to achieve a steady continuous progress along all the lines 
of work into which the activities of her members have been directed. 

The chairmen of the various standing conmiittees report an 
encouraging growth of interest in their several departments. 

The Forestry Committee, while not for a moment losing its impulse 
to further its great work — the establishment of a chair of Forestry in 
the University of Maine — has done much during the past two years to 
stimulate an increased interest in Arbor Day, particularly among teachers 
and pupils in the rural districts. 

This Conmiittee has also entered a valuable wedge of suggestion 
regarding the planting of shade trees along public highways. 

The Educational Conmiittee has done most satisfactory work in 
investigation of existing conditions, and in suggestions for improvements 
and in actual enforcement of laws relating to children. 

It has been suggested by this committee that club women can do no 
better service to the rural schools than to provide small libraries for the 
use of the pupils. These under the direction of a wise teacher can be 
made to supplement the school work in every branch of study. 
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A loan fund to assist in the normal training of deserving girls (High 
School graduates) who desire to fit themselves for teachers in rural dis- 
tricts, is under consideration. The chairman of our Educational Com- 
mittee has recently been elected Supervisor of Schools in her native town. 

In the Arts and Crafts department much interest has been created 
by carefully planned exhibits and by thoughtful lectures along practical 
lines of work. 

Mrs. Frackelton, of Chicago, spent a week among the Maine clubs 
in the early winter , from which good results are anticipated. 

The Reciprocity Bureau has steadily increased in value, as a center 
from which radiates help to all the dubs. 

The library extension work is carried on through a State commission 
of which two of our earnest, devoted club women are members. 

In several localities where traveling libraries have been placed, so 
great an interest in books has been awakened that the community would 
not be content without a permanent collection. 

During the past year no less than three public libraries have been 
established in as many towns. For this success the traveling library has 
been largely responsible. 

If, as has been said, *'the public library is the poor man's univer- 
sity," the agent that labors to found and foster a university in every town 
and to train the people to take advantage of the opportunities thus pre- 
sented is doing a work beyond all price. Some clubs have donated small 
libraries to schools, the pupils furnishing the shelves. 

The Legislative Committee has been especially interested in the 
Child Labor Law, for the enforcement and betterment of which it has 
been and is putting forth its best effort. Maine has at present an efficient 
factory inspector. It is hoped that at the next session of the State Leg- 
islature the request of the club women for a woman assistant inspector 
will be granted. 

This oonmiittee has also labored faithfully in the interest of the Pure 
Food Bill. The chairman states that Dr. Charles Wood, director of the 
experimental station at the University of Maine, found last fall, after 
examining different canning factories in the State, that not a single can 
of adulterated food had gone out of Maine last year. "But," she adds, 
"Maine needs an interstate law to prevent other States from sending 
their canned goods in without proper labels." 

A strong and stirring address on civil service reform was given at 
the mid-winter meeting in January by Mrs. Anna Sargent Hunt, an 
ex-president of the State Federation. 
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A spirited discussion followed, which resulted in placing the inter- 
ests of this department in the hands of the Legislative Committee. 

To the list of Standing Conmiittees has been added "Literature 
and Art," a committee whose establishment and whose part on the 
program at the last annual meeting are proof conclusive that the dubs are 
not losing sight of what is, after all, the primary object of their organiza- 
tion — thorough, earnest study along literary lines. 

Maine (jointly with New Hampshire and Vermont) rejoices in the 
establishment of an official organ, " The Northern^*' ably edited by Mrs. 
Mary I. Wood of Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

This magazine has been an educator and an inspiration as well as 
a direct means of bringing individual clubs. State and Greneral Federa- 
tions into closer relationship. 

"Federation Day" is quite generally finding a place on the Clnb- 
program. This, we believe, will greatly strengthen the chain wBj.oli-'; 
binds the individual to the parent clubs. 

We have at present 115 dubs in the Maine Federation, with a mem- 
bership of about 4,500. 

The dub women of Maine, from their ever-broadening horizon 
beholding the world's needs, and desiring to be of service in the better- 
ment of humanity, will move forward with you in the work of the General 
Federation and each lend a hand. 



MARYLAND. 

MRS. ALBERT SIOUSSAT. 

Madam President and Mebibers of the Convention: Mary- 
land sends greetings to the Biennial! 

The year following a legislative session is harvest time for the seed 
planted in the interregnum. 

Legislation at the best is an uncertain quantity, but we in Maryland 
are content with our returns. 

Congratulations are as much in order for what did not come to pass 
as for those things which have become accomplished facts. In this cate- 
gory were attempts to tamper by enactment with the juvenile court, the 
Maryland Association of Graduate Nurses, and the method of appoint- 
ing the School Board. 

Against these onslaughts the State Federation exerted its influence 
and chronides with pleasure their defeat. 
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In the matter of oompulsoiy education, better known to us as the 
School Attendance Law, the bill offered by the State Board of Educa- 
tion was a virtual extension of the present law, which was originally 
' drafted in one of our dubs, and, while the Federation was not asked to 
co-operate, the failure of the proposed bill was the source of sincere 
regret. It is our purpose to make fresh efforts in this behalf during the 
next two years. 

In regard to Child Labor, after experience with two preceding laws, 
those of 1894 and 1902, which were defective (1) in that they applied 
to select industries only, and (2) that exemption of nineteen out of twenty- 
three counties in the State limited their operation to Baltimore City, and 
(8) that there was no machinery for enforcement, a new bill was pre- 
pared by the State Child Labor Committee, of which the President of the 
•^ Gonsumers' League, the President and Vice-President of the Maryland 
. .•/,St4te Federation were among the members. 

This bill after much exertion was passed with amendments which 
changed it somewhat from the original, as in the case of the age limit, 
placed at twelve instead of fourteen years, and others which we greatly 
regret, but with compensating features of factory inspection and a work- 
ing certificate to be issued only to children between twelve and sixteen 
years who can read and write and who are normaUy developed and phys- 
ically able to perform their work. 

The enforcement of the present School Attendance Law will be im- 
proved, it is anticipated, by the carrying into effect of the child labor 
law, twelve officers having been appointed to enforce the former law in 
the dty, while six are to be appointed to enforce the child labor law. 
These last will be under the control of the Bureau of Statistics and In- 
formation. 

This law goes into operation September 1, 1906, and is much in 
advance of any previous legislation. 

The Commission for the study and prevention of tuberculosis which 
held here in Baltimore the first exhibit at McCoy Hall, Johns Hopkins 
University, has been endorsed and its work aided in various ways. Two 
of our Working Women's Clubs have combined to put up a shack in one 
of the great camps for a patient among their own number. 

Under the Educational section medical inspection in the public 

schools of Baltimore has been inaugurated, and for the first time in the 

history of the movement, the trained nurse was introduced with the physi- 

dan. Further appropriation has been made by the Board of Estimates 

during tbe current year and the scope of the work greatly enlarged. 
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Science has made the department of Pedagogy her own; it is now 
founded upon a psychology which is no longer based upon speculation 
but upon actual experience. No longer do we search for the material for 
instruction; we are occupied with the nature of the child, not so much 
the intellect to be disciplined as the will to be trained. That its moral edu- 
cation is as important and necesssary as the physical and purely mental 
is demonstrated by the increase in juvenile crime; it is plain, therefore, 
that we need only that education which is founded on the best moral 
principles. 

In the matter of traveling libraries, the chief features have been in 
the extension of the work, the circulation of 122 traveling libraries and 
the permission to use books for the blind contained in the Pratt Library, 
to be sent through the mails to any blind person in Maryland. 

The Commission has also employed a field secretary, with the 
result of an increased interest in the movement. 

In civil service refonn we have through our able Chairman watched 
the signs of the times, pursued a policy of education in sentiment looking 
forward to the day when we may deliver our institutions from the bond- 
age of politics where it proves, as it does so often, a bondage of injustice 
and corruption. 

Household Economics has taken charge of the homemaking and 
healthy living, the prosecution of those activities which lead to better 
housing, better food and milk supplies; aU these have come under the 
care of the Chairman, Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel. 

Under the State Board of Health, the Maryland State Federation 
and other organizations, she has inaugurated the first milk exhibit under 
most successful conditions at the Johns Hopkins University, and which 
we trust will be among the exhibits at the Biennial. 

In the Department of Civics, under Mrs. Daniel Miller, open-air life, 
school gardens, with their expansion of soul and body, and legislation 
in behalf of children have aU been represented. 

In the Department of Forestry, under the chairmanship of the Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Albert Sioussat, the work has been educational and forma- 
tive rather than directly aggressive. Up to the time of assembling of the 
last Legislature the State of Maryland had absolutely no Forestry law. 
At that time an act was passed containing provisions for seven commis- 
sioners, a State Forester, a Forest Warden for each County in the State, 
and under him Deputy Wardens. A fine gift of twenty-three acres has 
been made by the Messrs. Garrett in the County which bears their name, 

as the first Forest Reserve of Maryland. Miss Dock, of the Pennsyl- 
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vania Forestry Commission, addressed the State Federation, and in the 
coming year renewed interest will be aroused and the publications of the 
Agricultural Department in Washington will be freely circulated. 

The presence in our community of visiting organizations, such as 
the American Historical Association and the National Suffrage Associa- 
tion, has afforded opportunity for contact with some of the best thought 
of the day, while the visit of our honored President, Mrs. Sarah Piatt 
Decker, brought new life and enthusiasm not only into the body politic 
of the State Federation but to many others who heard her stirring words. 

The State Federation has also been asked to extend its influence 
throughout the State in the extension of the membership of the Red Cross 
Society. Clubs have already been addressed by Miss Mabel Boardman, 
of the National Conmiittee, and Judge Henry Stockbridge of the Mary- 
land Judiciary, and an encouraging increase already reported. 

As of old, the prophet on the mountain, when his vision was quick- 
ened, saw the legions of chariots waiting to succor and defend him, so 
unseen forces come to the aid of the earnest woman who considers first 
the interests of her home and family, then those of her dty and State, 
and results will ensue which will enable us to say, with the legend upon 
the seal of the State of Maryland: "Thou hast crowned us with mercy 
and loving kindness." 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

MISS HELEN A. WHITTIER. 

Madam President and Mebibers of the Convention: The 
Massachusetts State Federation of Women's Clubs is composed of 223 
Clubs with an aggregate of 34,000 members, a net gain since the Seventh 
Biennial of twenty Clubs and 4,000 members. A healthy growth in the 
dub movement b shown by the constant increase of membership in most 
of the unlimited dubs, as well as by the formation of new dubs with well 
defined objects and high ideals. The Massachusetts Federation con- 
tinues to stand first as regards the average size of its dubs, 152 members 
bdng the average dub membership. 

Our Federation work is carried on by eleven Standing Committees 
and three sub-committees. Their lines of effort coinddent with those 
of the General Federation are: Arts and Crafts; Civics, with sub-com- 
mittee on Health; Civil Service Reform; Education, with sub-committee 
on the School City; Forestry; Household Economics; Industrial Con- 
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ditions of Women and Children, with sub-committee on the Consumers' 
League; Library Extension and Settlement Work; Legislative A£fairs; 
Pure Food, and Reciprocity Bureau. 

Most important, intelligent and effective work has been done by 
aU these committees, but time allows mention only of those whose work 
is perhaps not duplicated in other states. 

Two years ago, the Civics Department took up the work of edu- 
cating public sentiment on women's duty towards the health of the na- 
tion, by appointing a sub-committee on Health. A traveling library 
with photographs illustrating modem ideas of the proper treatment of 
tuberculosis was arranged by this committee and circulated among the 
Massachusetts dubs. In each case the library was deposited in some 
public place for use by the general public for a limited time. At the 
request of the Boston Association for the relief and control of tuberculosis, 
this traveling health library has been duplicated by the Federation for 
use in a State exhibit which has been prepared for circulation in all the 
towns and cities of the Commonwealth. Health bulletins are issued by 
the Health Committee, and suggestions given to dubs desiring to estab- 
lish district nursing in their towns. 

The sub-committee on the School City is doing a most important 
work in investigating the operation of this and other methods of incul- 
cating dvic virtue in our public schools. The School City has been 
organized in five schools by this committee, and information is given to all 
educators and supervisors who are interested. A valuable pamphlet 
upon the School City has been prepared for the conunittee by an educa- 
tional expert, and this when published will constitute the most authori- 
tative literature upon the subject. 

The Committee on Lidustrial Conditions of Women and Children 
continues its expert investigations of various phases of the labor ques- 
tion, the enforcement of factory inspection laws being the spedal sub- 
ject of study at present. The material gathered by the agent of this 
committee during the past three years in regard to dangerous and injuri- 
ous trades for women and children has been used before legislative com- 
mittees at both the State and National capitals. Our Lidustrial Com- 
mittee is now compiling a statement of the laws affecting the labor of 
women and children, which statement is to be so simple that the working 
women may be able to understand it. 

The Legislative Committee has the usual record of disappointments, 
but has achieved some signal victories the past two years in the passage 
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or defeat of measures upon which they have brought club influence to 
bear. They report increased interest in legislative work among Club 
Women and more effective co-operation. Many of the Massachusetts 
Clubs have responded to the suggestion that their Conmiittees be brought 
in line with the State and General Federation Committees, and a closer 
unity in all good work may be expected in the future. 

The great achievement of the Massachusetts Federation the past year 
has been a financial one. The Treasury holds $6,000 at the present 
time, and of this amount $5,700 is the net result of the great Federation 
Bazaar held in Boston in March, 1906. Every dub in the State worked 
for this bazaar, hundreds of dub women served on the conmiittees and 
the finandal result was more than equaled by the gain to the Federa- 
tion in the loyalty and good-fellowship which this co-operation inspired. 
From this fund the work of aU our conmiittees will receive great impetus. 

At the caU of the Conmion wealth and of the State Federation, the 
dubs of Massachusetts responded nobly to the needs of California, con- 
tributing at least $3,000 (and probably much more) and sending thou- 
sands of garments to the Red Cross Sodety. 

Perhaps the most important action taken by the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration this year is the unanimous vote to invite the Greneral Federation 
to meet in Boston in 1908. Massachusetts hopes for the inspiration and 
the uplift which this Biennial Convention always brings. 

MICfflGAN. 

MRS. LOIS L. FELKER. 

Madam President and Membebs of the Convention: I am 
happy in bringing you the report from Michigan, my Michigan, one of the 
pioneers in the dub movement, daiming the distinction of the oldest dub 
save one, or possibly two, in the United States. The Ladies' Library 
Assodation of Kalamazoo has a continuous history since 1852. Over four 
years ago it cdebrated its fiftieth anniversary. For twenty-seven years 
it has occupied a dub home. Michigan had one dub in the '50s, three 
in the '60s, fourteen in the '70s, and at our last board meeting in April 
193 dubs, representing about 15,000 women. 

Li compliance with the suggestion of our President, our last Feder- 
ation changed our committees to correspond with those of the General 
Federation. Our most isolated dub may now keep in touch with the 
lines along which the General Federation is moving. 
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Our Federation works along the lines of library extension, which 
was provided for when the State constitution was adopted, and of aiding 
the Forestry commission. The child labor laws, with inspectors to en- 
force them, pure food laws with a commission which makes it impossi- 
ble for adulterations to flourish, are largely educational, many times 
persuading our people they desire the good which the commonwealth 
provides. Our L^slative Committee is planning an active campaign. 
The juvenile court law passed in 1904 was pronounced unconstitutional; 
one now in preparation will avoid the errors of the first and we trust 
stand the scrutiny of the Supreme Court, and we feel confident will pass. 
This conmiittee hopes to assist in securing an appropriation to make the 
colony system possible at our Home for the Feeble-minded. Our laws 
do not prohibit women upon boards of control. We have one upon the 
board of our industrial school for girls; opportunities are being watched 
to secure women upon other boards of State institutions where women 
and children are detained. We already have a woman physician upon the 
staff of each of these institutions. 

Our Civic and Town Improvement Committee is enthusiastic in ap- 
plying the motto upon our shield: "If you would look upon a beautiful 
peninsula, behold it here." Cities, towns and even the highways and 
by-ways of our pubHc roads are evidencing their labor. Last October, 
when our State Federation was entertained in Mrs. Stone's home dty, 
we were happy in announcing the completion of the Luanda Stone 
Memorial Scholarship Fund. The interest upon this $5,000 b now assist- 
ing worthy girls at our State University. 

Our Historical Committee is gathering much material to be placed 
in the capitol at Lansing. County and dty federations are marking and 
recording interesting places and facts. 

A spedal Memorial Committee is furnishing young elm and gincko 
trees, to grow into living monuments of beauty to perpetuate not only 
the memory of Mrs. Root, our first Forestry chairman, but to instill the 
love which she felt for trees in the hearts of the rising generation. Many 
are being planted aU over the State. In her home town of Bay City, 
when the work planned and now being executed is complete, every school 
yard will hold an elm and gincko tree which the school children will have 
assisted in planting and naming. 

The educators of to-day — the teachers in our public schools and our 
dub women — are training their youth to love our State. With "Amer- 
ica" they are taught to sing "Michigan, my Michigan," a version of 
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which, written specially for our Federation, is sung at our meetings. In 
Grand Rapids for many years the Senior class upon commencement day 
has sung "The Goddess of the Inland Seas." 

"Now the eyes that are annointed 

See the blossom tide of spring; 
Ours the blissful age appointed, 

Ours the dime the poets sing. 
Hark, the maid of western morning 

With her woodland, brook and breeze! 
Hail thee. Queen, beyond adorning 

Girdled with thy inland seas! 

Lo, the sacred fires of knowledge 

In thy temples are enshrined; 
Through the cloisters of thy college 

Choruses eternal wind ! 
And, all other incense scorning, 

Michigan, we bring thee these 
Hearts of ours, and songs of morning — 

Goddess of the Inland Seas." 



MINNESOTA. 

MRS. J. L. WASHBURN. 

Madam President and Members op the Convention: The 
Minnesota Federation has doubtless gone through stages in its develop- 
ment and history similar to those experienced by other like organiza- 
tions. It has assisted and extended the work of individual dubs and 
of the General Federation in their efforts toward broadening and enrich- 
ing the lives of women; it has given them new thoughts to think. It has 
opened the door to new acquaintances and friendships, which have 
sweetened the lives and broadened the interests of many women. 

At a very early period in its history the altruistic spirit crept in, and, 
once started, grew and grew till it now permeates the whole organization. 
As a logical result of this altruistic spirit, and, in a way, marking its 
growth, such committees have been added to our body as these: Reci- 
procity, Education, Library Extension, Art, Music, Mothers' Clubs, 
Household Economics, Town and Country Improvement, Forestry, 
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State Fair, Civil Service Reform, and State Industrial School. These 
committees have brought to their attention and emphasized many things 
of value to women. 

Women have learned how they may more effectively co-operate with 
teachers for the good of their children. They have learned better methods 
of homemaking and homekeeping. They have farther learned that 
they may be of assistance to other citizens in their efforts for a city beauti- 
ful and for a country beautiful. 

Three things which the Minnesota Federation has accomplished 
seem to me to be peculiar and distinctive and worthy of special note, 
namely, the establishment of a State Art Society, assisting in securing a 
National Forest Reserve in Northern Minnesota, and the work of the 
State Fair Conmiittee. The State Art Society was provided for by act 
of the State Legislature in 1003, Utah being the only other State in the 
Union having such a society. 

The bill carried an appropriation and made provision for annual 
exhibits of works of art and handicraft, with prizes. It also provided 
for a course of lectures each year on the subject. The State Federation, 
through its Art Conmiittee, furnished the idea and the influence which 
led to the successful carrying out of the same. 

In an agricultural State like Minnesota, the annual State Fair is 
an event of no small importance. For eight years a conmiittee from the 
State Federation has maintained a dub-room on the grounds during the 
week of the Fair. From the first this room has been pre-eminently a 
rest room for women, with some members of the committee and officers 
of the Federation always in attendance as hostesses. Each afternoon a 
musical program is rendered and tea served. The forenoon program is 
sometimes of a literary nature, sometimes of orchestral music. 

For the coming season demonstrations in cookery or some other 
line of household economics are being arranged for. The Emergency 
Hospital, which is under the direct charge of this committee, was the out- 
growth of a "model sick-room" established by it, having a doctor and 
nurse in attendance, whose business it was to show to everyone coming 
in just how a sick-room should be cared for. A day nursery on the Fair 
grounds is another valuable work of this indefatigable State Fair Com- 
mittee. It saw the need and met it. A physician and nurse are in charge 
of the nursery, and children of all ages from a month to four or five years 
have here been left while parents go on their way rejoicing and seeing 
the sights. 
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You can perhaps imagine what the work of this committee in its 
different lines means to women from the country and from the little towns 
and villages — rest, music, a suggestion of what dubs are doing, new 
ideas in cookery, a cup of tea and chat with women who look at the worid 
from a little different point of view than do they or their neighbors. It 
gives them both rest and stimulus. 

At present the foremost work of the Federation is to secure a State 
Training School for Girls, to be built on the cottage plan, at some place 
remote from the site of the present institution, which accommodates both 
boys and girls. At the last session of the L^slature we tried for this 
and failed, but we are using that failure simply as a stepping stone to 
further effort, and we shall not fail again! 

MISSISSIPPI. 

MRS. ROBERT £. JONES. 

Madam President and MEiiBEBS of the Convention: From the 
far Southland, Mississippi sends her cordial greetings to the General 
Federation, and begs to report a biennial tenn of encouraging growth. 

With a membership more than doubled in the past two years, the 
various lines of work have shown proportionate increase in interest. 

Mississippi's progress, however, cannot be fuUy told in statistics, 
for, compared with many other states, the results of the efforts of her 
dub women seem meager indeed; but her thirty-six dubs are scattered 
over the length and breadth of the State, sowing seeds of high ideals and 
practical hdpfulness. 

Through nine standing committees nearly all lines of work of the 
Greneral Federation are taken up, except dvil service reform. 

Twenty-six traveling libraries are doing active service, and eight 
girls have been benefidaries of the free scholarship fund during the past 
year. Arrangements have been made for a Federation Day during the ses- 
sion of the Mississippi Chautauqua Assembly at Crystal Springs. 

Active efforts for a law restricting child labor met with defeat during 
the last session of the legislature, but the organization is not discouraged, 
and is planning for better work in that line in the future. 

All of the dubs have courses of study in literature, music or art, and, 
while doing much altruistic work, do not believe that Mississippi Clubs 
should devote thdr time to charity. 

The influence of the Federation in the State b undoubtedly growing 
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stronger, and, while we can never hope to report as large membership or as 
mudi work as the more thickly settled States, we believe that the work 
we are doing is tending to better moral and industrial conditions, more 
beautiful environments, higher standards of education, and in many 
ways benefiting the people of our grand old Commonwealth. 

MISSOURI. 

MRS. W. K. JAMES. 

Madam President and Members of the Convention : Just before 
the last Biennial the Missouri Federation was divided into districts and the 
past two years have been spent in developing the district work. This 
division did not separate us, but the dose relation of the District and 
State committees gave us a new sense of unity; while by their present 
form of organization they have gained a fuUer knowledge of needs and 
possibilities. All committees, corresponding to those of the General 
Federation, are earnestly at work. 

That Missouri has a compulsory education law is largely due to her 
dub women, and we are hdping to see it enforced; in some places, where 
it seems necessary, paying the salary of the Truant OfBcer. 

But while we are working for immediate and practical results, we are 
trying to arouse and educate public opinion to desire and demand better 
things — better schools, more competent teachers, better laws and their 
stricter enforcement, and above all, higher ideals, physical, mental and 
moral, in all that concerns the home, where we bring what is best and 
most beautiful from our dub life. 

This we are doing for others; for oursdves we are devdoping a cor- 
dial, harmonious co-operation, a good will and good fdlowship that has 
grown so strong it has broken the bounds of the Federation and overflowed 
mto unfederated dubs. We are invited to hold a district meeting in a town 
where not even one dub bdongs to the Federation. Unfederated dubs 
are asking what we are doing and how we are doing it. The seed we have 
sown has already commenced to blossom and promises a bountiful harvest. 

MONTANA. 
MRS. J. H. OWINGS. 

Madam President and Women of the General Federation op 
Women's Clubs : The Montana State Federation of Wom^a*^ ClMVi^\sA& 
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two years of successful work to its credit. The first year's work was chiefly 
devoted to establishing the traveling library. This was accomplished under 
the wise leadership of our first president, Mrs. Mitchell, and the far-away 
mining camp, the lonely farm settlement, the towns and villages were 
supplied with carefully censored literature. Every call for a library has 
been met, and words of gratitude cheer and inspire to further effort our 
faithful Library Committee. 

The Legislative Committee is hopefully working for a state library 
conmiission. 

The preservation of the forest, so ruthlessly devastated by the greedy, 
so recklessly destroyed by forest fires, has been ably handled. Intelligent 
tree planting has gained impetus, and while much credit is due to civic 
leagues, the movement originated with the dub women. 

A good dub woman is usually a good homekeeper, and to foster this 
spirit the present year's work has been largdy educational. Domestic 
sdenoe, pure food and kindred subjects have deeply interested many of 
our dubs. 

Manual training has been added to the curriculum of some of our 
schools, play grounds have been enlarged and beautified, and many 
reforms are soon to follow. 

Other committees are doing the work of the hour, knowing that 
" Doing what is best to-day cannot fail to bring results to-morrow. " 

The coming year wiU doubtless see juvenile courts established. We 
have compulsory education and prohibitory child labor laws. Perhaps 
no other state has been so free from the curse of child labor. It remains 
for our women to keep this page of our state's history unsullied. 

To a woman, who, longing for the purple hills remote, led the Blazers 
of the Trail, we owe much for the opening of our noble State. To a 
woman, who, strong in faith, courageously rode on horseback for more 
than a thousand miles over trackless sands and through almost impene- 
trable forests and savage country that she might dvilize and christianize, 
we give due reverence. One of our pioneers with a gift for doing good 
sowed seeds in the damp friendliness of the camp grounds when crossing 
the plains by ox train that the wayfarer might have crisp salads. 

Into the open day of opportunity the strong and tried blood of the 
early pioneers mingles with the newer dvilization, forming a coalition 
willing to join hands with the Greneral Federation in every good work. 
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NEBRASKA. 
MRS. H. M. BUSHNELL. 

Madam President and Members of the Convention: I am 
very proud to have the distinction of coining from a State that is alive, 
although it may be of bugs, and just one instance will show you how 
much alive we are. 

A few years ago word came from South America that the bugs had 
eaten all the vegetation of the country and were beginning on the natives, 
and they sent to Washington for a man who knew more about bugs than 
any one else, and they came right down to Nebraska, to my own City of 
Lincoln, and got Professor Bruner to go there and kill aU the bugs in 
South America. 

I find in coming here that Nebraska is not the only State that possesses 
bugs; I find there are a number of ladies here with bees in their bonnets. 

I am not here to-night to boast of any great achievements of Nebraska 
in the dub line, but as I have listened to the ladies from the various states, 
I feel that we are keeping step in time with the march onward and for- 
ward of the 700,000 dub women. 

I am not going into detail to tell you how many clubs we have; you 
would not remember that we were organized in 1004. The broader 
phase of the work is one of which I want to speak. 

Civil service has made great progress in the State of Nebraska, and 
we have been wonderfuUy alive to the subject of dvil service, and I at- 
tribute it very much to the fact that we have been obedient to the com- 
mands of our General Federation President and to her advice. 

You remember, two years ago, and farther back, we spoke of it. 
Our General Federation asked that in each state should be appointed a 
Committee on Civil Service. She also asked us that we devote the first 
day in January to dvil service programs. We did that also. When 
Miss Bacon counted it all up, Nebraska stood second in line in the num- 
ber of Civil Service programs held in the State. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
MRS. WILLIAM W. HILL. 

Madam President and Members: Since the last Biennial New 
Hampshire has added to her number of federated dubs, and now dghty 
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form the State Federation, with five thousand women ready for progress, 
onward and upward being the watchword. 

Through the various oonmiittees some excellent work has been done. 
The Educational Conmiittee has done valuable work in maintaining 
four young girls at the State Normal School, where they are trained for 
teaching, and for the training are to teach two years in the State, and 
it b confidently expected the rural districts will be greatly benefited by 
these teachers. This committee is planning for even greater achieve- 
ments and hoping to increase the number of young girls to be given the 
opportunity for this field. 

The Forestry Committee has done excellent service in interesting 
the dubs in the preservation of the forests of New Hampshire, thor- 
oughly awakening public opinion to the menace threatening New Hamp- 
shire's beauty. 

The Legislative Committee is facing the coming legislative year 
with hearts full of faith and courage, hoping for the enactment of laws 
which will add to the glory and honor of New Hampshire. This com- 
mittee, co-operating with the Industrial and Child Labor Conmiittee, 
will ask for factory inspectors, equal guardianship oT diildren, and other 
industrial conditions. 

The Art Committee has maintained the traveling art library, which 
has been of much benefit to the clubs. 

Through the Club Extension Committee much valiant work has 
been accomplished during the past year. 

New Hampshire has a most effective list of committees. The Fed- 
eration is bringing to the women of the smaUer towns many advantages, 
and we have every reason to be proud of our State Federation. 



NEW JERSEY. 

MRS. A. J. NEWBURY. 

Madam President and Members of the General Federation: 
New Jersey's 11,000 club women extend a friendly hand to you to-night. 

Since our last Biennial, our Secretary has endeavored, though un- 
successfully, to bring more of our dubs into this Federation. 

Our Chairman of Organization has added several dubs to our own 
ranks. 

We have formed a L^slative Committee; have appointed nine 
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County Chairmen, with whose aid we shall extend every branch of our 
work, if need be, into the most isolated parts of our State. 

Education. We recommend manual training and domestic science 
in our school curriculum; equal salary for equally able men and women; 
more school gardens and kindergartens; more truant officers; and have 
introduced into several of our rural schools the use of Perry and Cosmos 
pictures. The State Public Library Conmiission, of which the Library 
Organizer is a woman, sends out a large number of traveling libraries, 
also literature that has been selected by dubs for use in rural districts. 

Forestry. To conmiemorate the preservation of the Palisades, which 
we deem a matter of national interest, we have started a fund, which, we 
trust will be, before the dose of the year, suffident to secure a park site 
and lookout. 

Town Lnprovement. We have improved railway districts and the 
unsanitary condition of waiting rooms; secured the deanly removal of 
ashes, garbage and papers; increased the number of parks and drink- 
ing fountains, and have removed many obnoxious poster advertisements. 

Household Economics. The study of household economics is pur- 
sued in clubs and recommended to schools; books on the subject have 
been placed in pubUc libraries; the matter of school children's luncheons 
has been taken up, and cooking dasses have been formed. We shall 
continue to work for the pure food bill, until it becomes an active law, 
enforced in every state. 

Sodology. We have secured several scholarships in the George Jun- 
ior Republic; have established a correspondence school-in Trenton State 
Prison; have secured several positions for discharged prisoners, who too 
often find themselves friendless, though free, and have organized a Vigi- 
lance League whereby has been obtained the indictment of several dive- 
keepers. We have a woman probation officer and two women factory 
inspectors. 

We co-operate with the New Jersey Anti-Tuberculosis Assodation 
latdy founded; with the New Jersey Consumers' League in its effort to 
obtain laws for shorter hours and further restriction of child labor; have 
taken up the matter of employment agendes and referred the same to 
our Legislative Conmiittee. 

Redprocity. Our Redprodty Bureau is not used as freely as we 
desire, although in addition to calls from our own clubs, come occasionally 
those from distant states. Upon request, our department arranges club 
programs. 
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We have adopted for our official organ the Club BuUetiu, which we 
share with Pennsylvania. 

Last spring we passed a resolution in disapproval of capital punish- 
ment, and later requested our dubs to use their influence against the wear- 
ing of the aigrette and the baby lambskin. 

Several of our schools celebrated May 18, the anniversary of the 
opening of the Hague Conference, and with our State Superintendent of 
Schools we reconmiended the same for every school in our State, that 
coming generations may not say, '* To arms ! to arms !" but " To the Hague ! 
To the Hague!" 

We could not consistently ask for peace among nations unless we 
knew that it dwe:t in our own midst, and we rejoice that we can declare 
this fact to you to-night. New Jersey will not desert her colors; she 
will remain true blue, true to herself, to her Federation, and to you, and 
if true to her aim — attainment to more abundant life — she must preserve 
the ''spirit of unity in the bonds of peace." 



NEW YORK. 

MRS. PHILIP CARPENTER. 

Madam Prisident and Membebs of the Convention: New 
York reports that she is a fine growing child of 12 years of age. She 
weighs more than two years ago, having gained twenty-six new dubs. She 
b taller, also, having introduced eight newly elected officials caUed District 
Chairmen, one for each of her Judicial Districts. 

She has grown in character, having the added dignity of three 
Councils of Presidents each year held in the di£Ferent sections of the State, 
these last two graces being the result of the suggestion of her last 
retiring President. 

She b as busy as a bee, having spent last year in deciding where 
and on what conditions to place the fund of about $5,000, raised to estab- 
lish a Trade School for Girls. 

She decided on S3rracuse, the center of the State, and the school is 
organized and started, and is a worthy object for dub work and dub 
effort, although the Federation itself is now, in accordance with the wish 
of the Federation Convention two years ago, wholly free from the finandal 
burden of canying on the school. 

New York has as yet bardy got her breath after the settlement of 
this great question, and is now collecting herself to be ready for new work 
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and new enterprise at her next convention in Saratoga Springs in Novem- 
ber. Although a young little maiden, she is yet shyly open to proposals, 
and where lies the work which her love points out to her, there she will 
bestow her hand. 

New York is, however, very much alive, as is manifested by some 
very animated political stirrings up and down her counties, and it's a deal 
better to be even painfully alive than hopelessly dead. 

She is also very tenderhearted, having reached out helping hands to 
the dub women in stricken San Francisco, one club getting off thirty- 
seven barrels and boxes within two days of the earthquake; and money 
and help galore has gone from other clubs. 

New York is good and true, working for others, for child labor laws, 
for probation officers, for day nurseries and vacation homes, scholarships 
and endowing hospital cots. 

She is happy because she is busy, beautiful because she goes about 
doing good, eager and glad because she can come in force, thirty-five strong, 
to the Greneral Federation, and lend a helping hand to the great national 
work of Women's Clubs. 



NORTH CAROLINA. 

MRS. J. T. ALDERMAN. 

Madam President and Members of the Convention: The 
North Carolina Federation was organized four years ago. We have 
thirty-one dubs, with a membership of one thousand. The Federation is 
composed mainly of small clubs averaging twenty-five or thirty members 
each. This is a natural condition in an agricultural State with no large 
cities. Instead we have about forty manufacturing towns, varying in 
population from three to twenty-five thousand. 

The educational spirit is with us. Li the improvement of educational 
conditions North Carolina stands first. To secure laws enforcing compul- 
sory attendance at school is the aim of the Ekiucational Department. 

The establishment of circulating libraries is the work of the dub 
women all over the State. These are supplemented by a fine system of 
traveling libraries for the rural schools. 

Improved sanitary conditions and co-operation in the prevention of 
tuberculosis have been accomplished by the Civics Department, also a 
more general observance of Arbor Day. 

Music and Art command renewed interest since we have a systematic 
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study of these branches in the clubs. Weaving blankets with a hand 
loom, a craft which had been almost lost, has been taken up by some of 
the clubs in the west. 

The Department of State Charities co-operates with other organiza- 
tions in the purpose of establishing a reformatory for youthful criminals. 

Our Reciprocity and Publication departments are of great service 
to the Federation. 

The "Keystone" is the official organ of the North Carolina Federa- 
tion. This with the " Federation Bulletin," **The Courant," " Club Notes" 
and "The Northern" keep the club women informed of the work of the 
Greneral Federation. 



NORTH DAKOTA. 

MRS. H. S. OLIVER. 

Madam President and Members of the Contention : The North 
Dakota State Federation of Women's Clubs completes this month the 
ninth year of its existence, and the reports of officers and committees at 
the last annual meeting revealed the encouraging fact that not only are 
our numbers increasing, but that the true dub spirit is abroad in our 
State. 

We have now fifty-two clubs, with an aggregate membership of 1,200. 
Although we have not fulfilled the desires of our worthy Greneral Federa- 
tion President, by doubling our numbers during the past two years, still 
we have extended the good work in a considerable degree, by adding 
twenty new clubs, representing eighteen new towns. 

Eight of our clubs hold direct membership in the Greneral Federa- 
tion, and others are inquiring the way. 

The lines of work remain practically the same, although in response 
to a request from Mrs. Decker, we have added to our standing com- 
mittees, until we have now the same as the Greneral Federation, with the 
exception of Art, and because of these additions, promising fields of work 
are opening before us. 

Believing that charity should begin at home, we have limited our- 
selves largely to improving conditions in our own State, and especially 
in our small towns and farming communities. Our Club Extension Com- 
mittee is active, and interested in forming new clubs, each in her own dis- 
trict,and is always ready to " lend a hand " with sample programs, and sug- 
gestions along all lines of altruistic work. 
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Among other activities our club women have secured and main- 
tained libraries, furnished rest-rooms, brought into their towns many 
fine concerts and lectures, and donated flower seeds to the children for 
beautifying their home and school grounds, thus ministering to the 
esthetic, as well as the educational instincts of our future citizens. 

Our State still seems to be most interested, and rightly so, in the work 
of civic improvement. Parks and play grounds have received attention; 
streets, alleys, and vacant lots have been cleaned, cemeteries have been 
beautified with trees, flowers and graveled drives, and hundreds, yea, 
thousands, of trees, have been planted along streets and avenues, all as 
a result of the labors and the influence of our women's clubs. In many 
of our towns and cities. Civic Improvement Leagues have grown out of 
this club movement, and everywhere we see results, both direct and 
indirect. 

In regard to our pure food law, the best and the most rigidly 
enforced in the world, suffice it to say th^t in response to a request for an 
exhibit of adulterated foods from our State for this Biennial meeting. 
Professor Ladd, our Pure Food Commissioner, replied, that had he not 
on hand a quantity of samples previously obtained, it would be almost 
impossible to secure in our State, at the present time, sufficient adulterated 
food products to make any kind of a showing. 

At our last annual meeting, a Landmarks Committee was appointed, 
and inmiediate steps taken to inmiortalize the work of Sacajawea, the 
Indian woman who guided Lewis and Clark upon their western explora- 
tions, and to whose aid as guide, interpreter, and friendly intercessor, 
was due much of the success of the expedition. 

Last year the club women of Washington and Oregon erected upon 
the Exposition grounds at Portland a statue of this "Bird Woman" to 
mark the end of the journey. The women of our State, assisted by the 
school children, propose to place a statue, somewhat resembling this, 
upon the Capitol grounds at Bismarck, for it was from a spot near this 
place that the expedition started upon the second stage of its journey 
after a winter's camp among the Mandan Indians. Mr. Leonard Crumelle, 
of Chicago, is the artist who has the work in charge, and during the past 
winter, in company with Professor Libby, President of the State Historical 
Association, he spent some time at Fort Berthold, studying the dress, 
habits, and customs of the Mandan Indians; for it is his desire, as well 
as ours, to produce a statue which shall be not only beautiful in every 
line, but also beyond criticism in historical accuracy. 
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Since the last Biennial meeting, we have taken no backward steps, 
but have been constantly forging ahead, and new enthusiasm for altruis- 
tic work is developing in every direction. 

We were happy to welcome the honored President of the General 
Federation, Mrs. Decker, to our State meeting at Jamestown, last October, 
and the influence of her visit is still with us, in the enthusiasm afforded 
by her helpful words and personal charm. 

OfflO. 

MRS. EDWARD L. BUCHWALTER. 

Madam President and Members of the Convention: Although 
twenty-nine new clubs have joined the Federation since the last Biennial, 
the number of clubs is not as large as it was then, for, from various rea- 
sons, some of the names which were then in the Year Book are there no 
longer. The enrolling of clubs into the districts into which the State was 
divided in 1904 caused a most rigorous investigation into the member- 
ship. In some instances two or more small clubs had united to form one 
large club, and it had not been recorded. Some had disbanded from 
local causes. When the Board found a club which did not pay its dues, 
or respond to requests for information, or show any other signs of life, it 
decided that it did not contain any elements of strength for the Federa- 
tion, but, on the contrary, was a confession of weakness if left in. It 
required heroic courage, but all such clubs were dropped. The only stand- 
ard of measurement of the strength of a federation which we use is to 
ask how many clubs it contains. We all know in our hearts that this 
does not reach the vital point, and that a federation is strong or weak in 
exactly the same proportion as its individual clubs stand ready to help 
in its work and to respond promptly when called upon. Judging by this 
standard, the Ohio Federation was never stronger than it is to-day. 

To bring our Federation into line with the great departments of the 
Greneral Federation, we had to form two new committees — Civil Service 
and Literature — and to combine others. For instance, our Art Committee 
is pledged to work to promote some scientific and exact system of art 
education and is combined with the general Educational Committee. 
Sociologists and educators who are beginning to value the art spirit as 
a national force are also realizing that if American life is to be directed 
towards greater beauty and simplicity, art instruction must become a 
part of our educational system. The Ohio Federation of Women's Clubs 
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in working for an Ohio System of Art Education is thus in harmony with 
one of the vital and far-reaching activities of to-day. 

The new Conmiittee on Civil Service took as its work the inquiring 
into the conditions of those State institutions where children are kept, 
taking special interest in the Girls' Industrial Home. In all our legisla- 
tive work we have an unwritten law, which is, that the Federation only 
works, as a federation, for those measures which it has endorsed in con- 
vention assembled. The wisdom of this is seen more plainly every year. 
We worked for three measures during the last session. The bill in which 
we Had the most intense interest was the one that called for an appropria- 
tion for a Manual Training School at the Girls' Industrial Home, and 
stipulated that it should be conducted on modem scientific principles. 
This was passed by large majorities in both houses, and the chairman 
of the conunittee in charge was most enthusiastic in praise of the help 
of the Federation. Then we endorsed the amendments to the law gov- 
erning the Juvenile Court, which also passed. The Civic Improvement 
Conmiittee rejoiced, as did we all, in the passage of the bill regulating 
pernicious advertising in public places. Our Legislative Committee is 
only limited by the number of dubs, and this, we think, makes each club 
feel that it has a part of the work to do. The work is all done at home, 
for we know we are more sure of intelligent interest there than when our 
members are in Columbus, where the demands upon their time and 
attention are much greater. 

The greatest step in advance was taken when we adopted Club Notes 
as the official organ of the Federation. The little paper has more than 
fulfilled its promises. It goes each month to the homes of all who are 
vitaUy interested, telling all the Federation is doing and trying to do, 
thus solving the problem — "How to reach the Clubs." The news of our 
own Federation is added to and strengthened by the official news from 
the General Federation through its indefatigable President and her ener- 
getic conunittees. Our paper is growing in usefulness, but will only reach 
the limit of its power for good when each lay member realizes that it 
contains a message for her, which she needs in order to reach her greatest 
usefulness. 

Ohio has always had a united and harmonious membership, and is 
trying to reach a greater unity of plans and purposes without endanger- 
ing in the least the autonomy of the individual club. To this end, an 
effort is being made to have all the elections occur not later than the first 
week in{April. This'would enable the list to be correct when it is printed, 
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and it can be issued before the club year closes. The spirit with which 
the request has been met is more gratifying even than the compliance with 
our request, for it shows that more and more the greatest good to the 
greatest niunber is one of our sterling principles. 

We feel sure that we are gradually but surely growing in the spiritual 
forces which underlie the whole club movement. The l^slative work 
of the last session should forever answer the question: "Is Federation 
worth while ?" 

The spirit which is animating this meeting will be far-reaching in 
its effect; the dynamic force generated here will cause a thrill to be felt 
by the most shut-in woman in the most remote club, if we do our whole 
duty in carrying back its message. 

Organized as we are; with our official organ always on the alert 
for all that will help the Federation; with a united membership of earnest, 
self-conscious allies standing ready for service, what is there but bright- 
ness in the future outlook ! 



OKLAHOMA AND INDIAN TERRITORY. 

MRS. A. C. SCOTT. 

Madam President: At this Biennial season our Federation is 
celebrating the eighth anniversary of its birthday. In the beginning there 
were ten clubs and less than two hundred members; now there are eighty- 
six clubs, representing over 2,000 club women. 

There is little need of giving a detailed account of our accomplish- 
ment along all lines, even if time permitted, for it is sufficient to say that 
our standing committees are correlated with those of the General Federa- 
tion, and all of them are hard at work. Fourteen public libraries are 
the direct result of club effort in our Federation, and the most of them 
are housed in beautiful Carnegie libraries. 

Much has been done in dvic work, particularly. Cemeteries and 
parks have been beautified, sanitary conditions improved, large quantities 
of flower seeds and bulbs distributed to school children, and prizes offered 
for the best results. Many of our efforts for civic betterment rival the 
"Beautiful America" page in a well-known women's journal. 

The greatest single thing we have accomplished since two years ago 
is the enactment of a bill at the last session of the Legislature, providing 
for the care and education of child criminals, and carrying with it an 
annual appropriation. This ushered in what we call our legislative period 
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and we are now paving the way for a traveling libraries commission, a 
pure food bill, oompulsoiy education, and a child labor law, so that in 
the great new State soon to be formed no girl under 14 years of age may 
ever work in a cotton mill, and no boy under 16 in a coal mine. 

Last week our Federation made permanent provision for one of the 
helpless little ones orphaned by the catastrophe at San Francisco, the 
movement being a national one under the management of Mrs. Donald 
McLean and Mrs. John A. Logan. A per capita assessment is now 
being made in our clubs, and it is expected that others will be taken care 
of in the same way. 

At our last annual meeting in November, our honored President, 
Mrs. Decker, was our guest, and I could not easily tell what her visit 
has meant to us. 

The spirit which exists among the members of our organization is 
embodied in the question of George Eliot's loveliest heroine: "What 
do we live for if it is not to make life less difficult for each other ?" It 
is being beautifully answered in our midst every day. 

OREGON. 

MRS. SARAH A. EVANS. 

(Read by Mrs. J. D. Hayes.) 

Madam President and Members of the Convention: With 
profound appreciation of the opportunity to do so, Oregon sends greet- 
ings. 

Not having acquired the exposition habit, the great Lewis and Clark 
fair which was held in Portland last year superseded all other interests 
and absorbed the attention of our dub women to the exclusion of almost 
everything else. Our homes had to be swept and garnished for the com- 
ing guests, and the joy of having our dear ones who came to us from afar 
was a temptation to neglect dub work too sweet to be resisted. It was 
open house and a year's holiday for us. Our work suffered an additional 
loss in the resignation of our President, Mrs. T. T. Geer, a year before 
her term expired. But, with this handicap, our dubs continued to grow 
in membership, and four new ones were added last year to our Federa- 
tion, with no resignations, making a total of forty-one clubs and six more 
ready to enroll at the fall opening. 

Our dub women take an active part in all reform and educational 
work. Three are on the State Child Labor Commission; one is pro- 
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bation officer in the City of Portland; one is a member of the dty Board 
of Health, and another on the city School Board, and the Market Li- 
spector of Portland is a club woman. . Many of our dubs make their 
local library their chief work, and since our State Federation secured 
our excellent library law, libraries are growing up all over the State. 

We have turned our traveling libraries over to the State library com- 
mission, but have a committee to co-operate and assist the State offidals. 

Our dubs generally give thdr moral and finandal support to the 
public schools. One club this year raised $300 to improve and beautify 
the schools in its small town. 

Our L^slative Committee succeeded last year in having passed a 
bill for the better transportation of our insane to the asylum. This was 
known as the "Perennial Bill," having been introduced in our Legis- 
lature for twdve consecutive years. Two sessions it was handled by 
our State Federation. 

As dub organizations, we gave about $1,000 in cash to the San 
Frandsco sufferers, besides clothing, provisions, and labor without stint. 
The members of one small dub sat up all night baking, and, the second 
morning after the disaster, had 500 loaves of home-made bread ready to 
ship. The Portland dub women were night and day at the depot and 
Armory, feeding, dothing and caring for — often in their own homes — 
the refugees. 

Our one great work for the Lewis and Clark fair was the erection 
of a $7,000 bronze statue to the only woman in the Lewis and Clark 
party. Oregon dub women managed it, but women from all over the 
Um'ted States, Alaska, Manila, and Hawaii contributed to it. At the 
dose of the fair it was put on a commanding site in the city park of Port- 
land. It bears this inscription: "Erected by the women of the United 
States in memory of Sacajawea, the only woman in the Lewis and Clark 
party, and in honor of the pioneer mother of Old Oregon.'* 

One day at the fair was named in honor of our State flower, the 
Oregon Grape. Our Federation took charge of the exerdses, which were 
very beautiful and appropriate, as it was the dub women who induced 
the Legislature to legalize its choice. 

This year we appointed our State committees to conform with those 
of the General Federation, and since our convention last October our 
work has been mainly constructive, but we believe after our next conven- 
tion our conmiittees will be able to do better work for both State and 
Greneral Federation by this arrangement. 
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We anticipate making our principal work, for some years, the educa- 
tion of girb. 

Our dub work, like our State, is throbbing with a new impulse, so 
we confidently go forward in the firm faith that in another two years we 
may send a report of much work well done from "Where Rolls the 
Oregon." 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

MISS KATE S. MACBCNIGHT. 
(Read by Miss Mary Knox Garvin.) 

Madam President and Members of the General Federation: 
Since the liust Biennial meeting, the Pennsylvania Federation has increased 
her six committees to fifteen, and begs leave to report a sustained and 
inspiring growth, with 15,000 members in 173 clubs, actively pursuing 
the purposes of the Federation. It has succeeded in creating and foster- 
ing a higher standard in public opinion, and has proved an active agent 
in bringing about a new order of things in many of its committees. 

The Committee on Art, while still in its infancy, is instilling a love 
for good pictures and sculpture, beautiful home surroundings, and better 
school environment; while the Civics Committee works side by side and in 
conjunction, canying the gospel of clean streets and highways, sanitary and 
municipal improvement, and a better public order to our towns and cities. 

A prominent dub in Allegheney County has secured a dty appropria- 
tion to establish an outdoor camp for its dty's tenement dwellers suffering 
from tuberculosis. A high hill in the rear of the local almshouse (which 
is a beautiful farm) has been selected, and this splendid evidence of humani- 
tarian interest will shortly be made ready for its patients. 

In Philaddphia, it is with vast pride that dub women draw your 
attention to the election, in the past February campaign, of thirty-two 
women in seventeen wards, to the Public School Boards of that dty. 

Concerted action aided materially in the passage of the Personal 
Registration Bill for Pennsylvania, and the Civil Service Bill for Phila- 
delphia — than which, you perhaps have heard, no dty needed it more 
urgently. 

Through domestic science and its ally, pure food, the application 
of the knowledge of right living, with the happiest results to our homes, 
our children, ourselves, is bdng fostered and encouraged. Earnest and 
persistent work has been done looking to the passage of the National 
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Pure Food Bill. Our State laws are excellent, and efficiently enforced, 
but we are greatly hampered, in our fight for unadulterated food and 
drugs, by the absence of a good, strong, national law which will absolutely 
forbid, in any part of the country, the offering for sale of impure food. 

Centuries ago, Dionysius affirmed that "the foundation of every state 
is the education of its youth," and, fully appreciating its application to 
the present situation, our Committee on Ekiucation is making valiant 
efforts to better the present facilities (or lack of them) in cities and towns 
of less than first class. It has succeeded in eliciting a manifestation of 
vast astonishment over existing needs, and an earnest desire to improve 
them. Notable success has followed the establishment in our two large 
cities — ^Pittsburgh and Philadelphia — of summer play grounds and vaca- 
tions schools, and schools for backward and delinquent children. Leagues 
of good citizenship and school cities have also been undertaken, and in 
niunberless small towns the curfew law has been inaugurated, through 
the efforts of our club women. 

"The Child'* has been the slogan of the years since the St. Louis 
Biennial, and the work of the Industrial Committee, loyal club women, 
and zealous citizens has been directed toward improving the deplorable 
condition in which children worked. The bill which passed the Legis- 
lature of 1905, although a compromise between true reform and practical 
politics, has put Pennsylvania four steps nearer the uniform and ideal 
conditions we so ardently desire. It is true, the factory law is not yet 
altogether as we would have it, but with continued effort we shall yet 
succeed in putting our Keystone State at the head of the list of those whose 
*'laws are most enlightened because the most humane.*' 

The Legislature of 1905 felt our influence in many other good 
measures enacted for the betterment of social conditions. In forestry, 
our State maintains its high stand, owning nearly 800,000 acres in State 
reservations, situated in twenty-three counties. The State Forestry 
Department has under its care a college for the education of professional 
foresters; and also an open air sanitarium for the care of tuberculosis 
patients. Much valuable philanthropic work has been done for the latter 
by our club women. Indeed, our Federation has, upon more than one 
occasion, been publicly thanked by the head forestry conmiissioner for 
our valuable help in creating and maintaining interest in the work carried 
on by our State. 

Our clubs have also been faithful in their earnest appeals to Congress 
for the preservation of Niagara Falls; and this past winter took an active 
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part against the repeal of the Morris law, and also in the campaign for 
the establishment of the Appalachian and White Mountain reserves. 

The interests of the erring child are also carefully considered by our 
progressive club vromen, and the juvenile court is faithfully supported 
in many of our larger and more populous cities. A large number of 
probation officers are giving of the best in their lives to this service. In 
some places, the work is voluntary; in others, where salaries are paid, 
the money is contributed by philanthropic people, as the law forbids 
paying them from the public treasury. 

In extending the influence of good books, and in arousing public 
sentiment in favor of establishing libraries where none exist, the Library 
Extension Committee is doing yeoman service. The Legislature of 1905 
appropriated $25,000 for two years, to carry on the work of the Free 
Library Conmiission, and there are at present 279 traveling libraries in 
the field, forty of which are sent to study dubs. 

But why continue in detail ? Time presses, and the State that can 
tell, in three minutes, of all the worth-while things it is bringing about, 
has done nothing. Pennsylvania is proud to report that each committee 
is giving of its best. 

This Federation, co-workers in like lines of thought, and the club 
women of the States — ^who by their earnestness and enthusiasm sustain 
the purposes of the Federation — are looking toward a splendid future 
achievement, and establishing on a firm basis a high standard of dis- 
interested zeal, which can but tend to better things in the lives of those 
who are to follow, for "every human action gains in honor, in grace, in 
all true magnificence by its regard for things that are to come." 

RHODE ISLAND. 

MRS. WALTER STOKES IRONS. 

Madam President: To-night I rejoice to bring to you the loving 
greetings and unswerving loyalty of Rhode Island. The past two years 
have shown marked growth in interest in the General Federation and 
in the State organization. We are not like the church which, by revival 
meetings, succeeded only in weeding out three members. We have, to 
our regret, lost one club, but have gained four. We hold, now, three 
meetings each year. The dates are not absolutely fixed, and can always 
be changed if by such change, we may have with us the honored President 
of the Greneral Federation. There is always in Rhode Island a meeting 
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following the Biennial, given up almost wholly to reports of the work 
and the play of the national organization. The spirit of unity and good- 
fellowship in the State Federation has been promoted in many ways, 
but notably by the work for a State Clubhouse. This work was begun 
by my honored predecessor in office, Mrs. Alice M. Johnson, and it is 
due to her untiring efforts and to the loyal co-operation of the clubs, that 
to-day the walls of Churchill House stand as evidence of club unity. By 
October we shall be in possession, and by next year we confidently 
expect to receive a dividend on our investment. 

Following the suggestion of our National President, our committees 
have been made the same as the conmiittees of the Greneral Federation. 
The Arts and Crafts Conmiittee has prepared and printed a valuable list 
of reference books, and has given us a membership in the Art Library 
Association, a special arts and crafts library, and a portfolio of engrav- 
ings. It has also furnished to clubs a speaker free of charge. 

The Civil Service Reform Committee has distributed literature, 
planned meetings, and provided speakers. The Education Conmiittee has 
gained an increased appropriation for the education of the adult blind, and 
has investigated conditions in the Girls' Reform School. The Home 
Economics Committee reports that nineteen of our clubs have given 
time to this subject, and that one dub has made it the year's work. 
The most unique function in this connection was a pure food luncheon. 
The club women in charge prepared, served, and explained each dish. 

The Industrial Conmiittee and the whole Federation worked for 
l^slation in behalf of children workers. We gained a very little. Mrs. 
Kelley called it a maximum of work, with a minimum of result. We 
shall try again. 

The traveling library work has more than doubled. We have now 
twenty-three libraries; two of them are special libraries, one, the arts 
and crafts library already mentioned, the other, a domestic science Ubrary 
given by a club of young girls. We tried to get an appropriation from 
the State for this work, but failed. We shall try again. 

Our failures have been most marked in our dealings with our Legisla- 
ture. And that we mean to try again shows that, like the man who 
married for the fourth time, our hope triumphs over our experience. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 
MRS. A. F. McKISSICK. 

Madam President: It is with great pleasure that I bring you 
oordial i^reetiiiji^s from South Carolina. 

Since the last Biennial our membership has steadily increased, with 
an even greater growth of interest and federation spirit. As a federation, 
our work is carried on by the eight Departments of Domestic Science; 
Forestry and Civic Improvement, with a sub-committee on Civil Service 
Reform; Education; Library; Music; Art and Handicraft; and Kinder- 
garten and Reciprocity, with capable, energetic women in charge of each. 

We have 107 traveling libraries of from 50 to 100 books each, 
transported free by the railroads, the only cost to the readers being the 
cartage from the station to the place where the books are kept for dis- 
tribution. This is a gain of thirty-three since the last Biennial. 

Two years ago the L^slature of our State set aside a certain simi 
annually to be used for the purchase of books for the use of the public 
schoob; each school that raises $10 is given $10 and a nice case in 
which to keep the books. There are now 736 of these school libraries, 
and we feel that it is to the interest aroused by our traveling libraries 
that this measure was largely due. Several clubs have started public 
libraries in their respective towns also. 

Our Department of Education has in its gift fifty-seven scholarships 
offered by the schools and colleges of South Carolina. 

Our Eondergarten Department reports seventeen free kindergartens, 
seven supported by dubs and ten by the mills, besides nine or ten private 
ones. We hope to see the day when in every town the graded school 
system will b^n with a kindergarten. 

AH of our energies this year will be devoted towards working for a 
compulsory education law, embracing all children under 12. In doing 
this we are assisting the mill men of our State, who have tried for eight 
years to have such a law passed, feeling that in this way only could justice 
be done to all classes of child labor in South Carolina and to themselves 
as well. 

Domestic Science is taught in our Winthrop College for Women, 
in several of the graded schools in the larger towns, and in several of thei 
mill schools also. In these latter, classes for women are held at night 
and in the afternoon. 

Our Art Department keeps its cases of pictures going about among 
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the clubs and schools, and has done much to assist in beautif3dng the 
schools and school grounds. 

But the crowning glory of our two years* work has been our success 
for the State "Industrial School for Wa3rward Boys," and before the 
New Year its doors will be opened, offering its golden opportunities for 
reformation to those who, before this, had only the penitentiary and the 
chain-gang to look forward to, and after that nothing. The Legislature 
passed our Bill at its last session, appropriating money for necessary 
buildings and making provision for its support, and our State gives us 
freely all credit for rousing public opinion to our great need in this direction. 

To our great sorrow, however, death claimed our former President, 
Mrs. M. O. Patterson, before this work was completed, but there were 
"loyal hearts and true" to take up what her tired hands let fall, and this 
institution stands as a memorial of our loyalty to one another. 

The growth of dvic improvement among our club women has been 
marked. Already we see the results of their endeavors, and in the years 
to come our parks, gardens, and shady streets will indeed be a blessing 
to all who dwell within our borders. 

The "Keystone" continues to be our official organ. Besides 
reporting all club news, the chairman of our reciprocity Department 
keeps before us always a list of papers, programs, manuscripts, etc., 
for use by the club women, not only of our own home State, but of the 
sister federations, who also use the '^Keystone' ' as the^r official organ. 

At our Insane Asylum we have had a woman physician for twelve 
years; at Winthrop College since its foundation, and also at the two 
largest endowed colleges in our State. 

In closing this report, it is but due our retiring President, Mrs. W. K. 
Sligh, to say that what has been accomplished since the last Biennial 
has been during her term of office — ^mine is just beginning. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

MRS. A. A. LUMLEY. 

Madam President and Members of the Convention: It is 
my pleasure to bring greetings to this General Federation from the State 
of South Dakota, and also to report a steady growth in the number of 
clubs in our Federation, and, better still, a growing interest in the oppor- 
tunities open to women through our clubs. 

Our Federation was organized in January, 1900, with a charter 
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membership of just seven clubs. To-day we have a membership of 
forty-four, eighteen having come into the fold since the last Biennial. 
Five of these belong to the General Federation, and we hope before 
another convention many others will be aroused from their present 
inactivity to a realization that their withholding is not conducive to 
progressive reputation. 

Our club women are working along educational and dvic lines. 
Our committees in part conform to those of the General Federation. 
While South Dakota as yet has not realized the necessity of a child labor 
committee, a forestry conmiittee, or one on civil service reform, condi- 
tions are becoming such in our State that attention has been called to 
the fact that it is high time we prepare ourselves to meet these problems 
when we are confronted with them. In view of this, I will say that we 
expect to create these new committees at our next annual meeting, which 
meets in the city of Mitchell, June 26, 27 and 28, and to which conven- 
tion it is my pleasure to invite every one here present. 

Many of our clubs are turning their attention to the work of village 
improvement, others are interesting themselves in looking after the sani- 
tary conditions of our public schools. The results have been most sat- 
isfactory. 

Thirteen clubs in our State own libraries or have been instru- 
mental in starting and maintaining libraries. Fourteen clubs have 
done outside educational and philanthropic work. 

Our L^slative Committee has not been idle. At the last session of 
our Legislature the Chairman of this committee spent two weeks at the 
State capital, working for the passage of a bill providing for official meat 
inspection, the inspectors to work in conjunction with the State dairy 
and food conmiissioner. If she were not present in this assembly I 
would tell you how she pestered the members, but I will tell you that she 
worked with them until the bill passed both houses, and it is now a law 
of our State. 

Our Federation owns a traveling library, and this, with the Black 
Hills library, places at the disposal of the club women between three and 
four hundred volumes. These cases are sent to the clubs upon appli- 
cation to the chairman of the Library Conmiittee. The applicant in all 
cases pays the cost of transportation. 

Our Federation has also passed a resolution endorsing a petition 
to create a State library commission to co-operate with the State Library 
Association. This bill failed to pass the Senate on account of the idea 
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that it would carry with it an appropriation, and as South Dakota 
finances are needed for the new capitol now in course of erection, the 
bill was laid on the table. 

Last, but not least, to the officers of this General Federation I bring 
words of hearty appreciation and loyal devotion from the club women of 
South Dakota. 

TENNESSEE. 

MRS. BENTON McMILLIN. 

(Read by Mrs. Kate White.) 

Madam President and Members of the Convention: Ten- 
nessee brings warm and cordial greetings for the General Federation, 
interest in your welfare, sympathy for your work. 

We are feeling, in far-off Tennessee, the effect of the tremendous 
wave of reform which through your efforts is sweeping over the country. 
This effect has penetrated as far as the lonely mountains and caves of 
the eastern part of our State, and little schools, under the ministration 
of unselfish dub-women, are making glad some of these waste places. 

Surely think we, in Tennessee, Federation is worth while. 

Last year, at Memphis, our convention was stimulated and refreshed 
by a visit from Mrs. Decker. We wish we could tell you what a breezy, 
delightful, vitalizing atmosphere she brought with her. Suffice it to 
say, federation has had a new impetus, and our organization stands 
to-day better equipped than it has ever been and with a wider outlook 
for usefulness. 

In the past two years our Federation has taken a long step in mem- 
bership; twenty new clubs have been added to our number and por- 
tions of our State which have never before been interested in federated 
work are co-operating enthusiastically with us. 

We have now a membership of fifty-seven clubs, and we expect to 
have seventy-five before the year is out. 

Our committees — Education, Social Settlement, Industrial G)ndi- 
tions, G)mpulsory Education, Civil Service Reform, Traveling Libraries, 
and Domestic Science — are all doing good work. 

We have reasonable hopes that our next Legislature will give us a 
compulsory education law, a juvenile court law, larger appropriations 
for our public schools, and a Library Commission. 

The child labor laws now upon our statute books are very good, but 
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they are not enforced. The Chairman of Industrial Conditions is at work 
upon this, and hopes by agitation to have the evil corrected. 

Our Federation by contributions from the various dubs over the 
State maintains a summer school at Walker's Valley, in the great Smoky 
Mountains, which we feel is accomplishing good work. We hope to start 
another this summer in the region of the Greenbrier. The Massachusetts 
Federation also maintains a school some distance from Walker's Valley. 

The Traveling Libraries now number one hundred and six, making 
nearly six thousand volumes, which are circulated by the railroads with- 
out charge through the rural districts and isolated settlement. Many 
of them are placed in the little country school houses. 

The Committee on Domestic Science has no less an object than the 
founding in Memphis of a School of Domestic Science along the lines of 
the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. 

The problems that confront the progressive women of Tennessee are 
complex and difficult. 

There are conditions which are deplorable in the mountain dis- 
tricts of our State, which have been produced by a tremendous war 
debt. But Tennessee is awakening along all lines, and we feel that our 
Federation will play no insignificant part in our State development. 

TEXAS. 

MRS. CONE JOHNSON. 

Madam President and Members of the Convention: Texas, 
with an area larger than New England, cannot be crowded within the 
compass of three minutes. So vast is the State that we have divided it 
into five districts, each with its full corps of officers and committees, each 
holding an annual convention. From these district conventions, which 
I have just attended, I bring you word from two hundred and thirty 
dubs that there is no diminution of interest, no abatement in zeal, but a 
higher endeavor, a finer service, a noticeable advancement in all lines of 
dub work, and the faces of our six thousand dub women are steadily 
set toward the li^t and we move forward. 

The paramount question with us is education — the extension , im- 
provement and better equipment of schools — and to this we give spedal 
effort. Our rural schools call loudest for help, and to this end our Club 
Extension Department is making unusual efforts to extend the dub move- 
ment into the rural districts, to organize the women into dubs and leagues, 
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whose immediate purpose is to secure longer school terms, local school 
taxation, and better school houses, equipment and grounds. Already 
this appeal to the interest of mothers in that which touches vitally their 
children is meeting with favorable response. We are trusting that when 
once enlisted in the ranks of those who would contribute something in 
the struggle of our race to work out its destiny they may be depended on 
to widen it into other fields of wholesome endeavor. 

I have time only to mention the G)llege of Industrial Arts for Young 
Women established by the State, largely through the labors of our Feder- 
ation, and a college extension course in household economics which we 
are putting on foot; the kindergarten work which we are seeking to have 
adopted into our system of public free schools; the more than twenty 
scholarships in various institutions of learning, at the disposal of the Fed- 
eration, and the scholarship in our State University, which we maintain; 
the work of our Library Conmiittee and its effort to secure a library com- 
mission; the lecture course bringing to our State some of the finest lec- 
tures on the platform to-day; the reciprocity work of vital assbtanoe to 
the clubs; the Department of Music — and let me mention that one eve- 
ning of our State Convention is given to a musical program, and we are 
inviting original compositions to be entered in competition for honors. 

We can hardly fail to secure enactment by the next Legislature of a 
juvenile court law; a four years* course in art has just been completed 
by means of a traveling art gallery under the direction of a personal con- 
ductor, and more than twenty thousand school children were reached by 
it last year. A wholesome and encouraging growth has been felt along 
the line of civic improvement and the work goes steadily on. 

We feel that we have materially strengthened the club movemeat in 
our State, by heartily joining in the work of our State Historical and 
Patriotic Associations, lending a ready hand to the work of the Daughters 
of the Republic of Texas in securing the purchase by the State of the 
Alamo battle ground, so that now that heroic and historic spot is to be 
preserved to Texas. 

Taken all in all, we have made marked progress. Texas has been 
called a State of "magnificent distances;" it is also a State of untold op- 
portunities. Our dubs are scattered from the old Spanish town of Nacog- 
doches (near which are the bones of La Salle) to the banks of the far- 
famed Rio Grande (thus women's dubs now mark the course travded 
by Cabeza de Vaca in 1535) ; from the bay of Corpus Christi to the far- 
thest limit of the Staked Plains. 
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Thus the dub movement joins those who live under the shadow of 
the ancient Spanish Missions to the new-comer in tents on the plains; 
but we are one in spirit and sentiment; cosmopolitan but American; so 
far away, yet near enough to join hands with our sisters in farthest Maine. 

UTAH. 

MRS. CLESSON S. KINNEY. 

Madam President and Ladies of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs: From every quarter of the great State of Utah club 
women send greeting and best wishes. 

Everybody works in Utah, especially the dub women, and it is with 
great pleasure that I present to you this short report of our achievements. 

In our work it is ever our aim to put the best of ourselves into every- 
thing we do, and as a result our Federation is recognized by the commu- 
nity as a most potent agent in the creation of favorable public opinion 
and in the dissemination of knowledge, both by dub initiative and as an 
aid to other organized e£Port. 

Our nine standing committees touch the Commonwealth at every point. 

All of the dubs show a steady, healthy growth. Individual dubs 
have largdy increased in membership, though but one new dub has 
joined the Federation. 

The fkiucation Committee has been in dose touch with the school 
authorities, endeavoring in every way to aid in the educational work of 
the State. 

One club has given two model corridors. The club women have 
joined with the schools in mothers' meetings and in the celebration of 
many spedal days, such as Arbor Day, Washington's and Lincoln's Birth- 
days, Flag Day, and so forth. 

Two scholarships were this year given by the State Federation to 
the State University, and two to the State Agricultural College. 

The Federation subscribed for twenty copies of the Federation Bul- 
letin, this year, to be sent to clubs, to help stimulate interest in dub and 
Federation. It is proving very satisfactory. I wish we could send it to 
every club woman in the State. More than any other one thing, it fosters 
the dub spirit. 

At the last session of the Legislature the Juvenile Court Bill was 
passed, and went into immediate eflfect. Five juvenile courts have 
already been established under this law, and are in successful operation 
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to-day. We believe the Utah law is the very best yet passed. It con- 
tains two especially good provisions. One is that the judge of the court is 
appointed by the superintendent of schools, the chief of police, and the 
mayor. Thus the office is not political. Another good provision is that 
the parent or guardian of the child may be punished for the child's 
delinquency. This Federation aided largely in the passage of the Juvenile 
Court Bill. 

At our last State Federation meeting a Farm Conmiittee was ap- 
pointed, to investigate and report on the advisability of buying a State 
Farm, where might be sent friendless or homeless children, or children 
needing a different home environment. Out of this conmiittee work 
grew a corporation which has secured an 800 acre farm, and the plans 
for the future loom large on the horizon. It is called Canyon Crest 
Farm and is situated about fifteen miles from Salt Lake City. 

Thoughts of civic improvements seem to permeate the atmosphere, due 
in large measure to a competent chairman and to. a delightful and very 
practical paper on this subject given at our State Federation meeting. 

The Conmuttee of Forestry and Civics is in touch with both State 
and Federal governments. We observe Arbor Day, by joining with the 
schools in their celebration, and by the distribution of seeds — about 
2,000 packages were sent out. We also planted trees on the grounds of 
the State Mental Asylum, the State Deaf and Dumb School, the Agri- 
cultural College, and the State University. 

The grounds at the State University have only been under cultiva- 
tion about five years. We have ninety-two acres, so you can see that 
there is need of trees. This year we planted four long rows of hardwood 
trees, leading from one of the entrances up toward the main building. 
In a very few years we expect this will be a living monument, marking our 
interest in the forestry question, and also our interest in the great educa- 
tional institution of the State. 

We are teaching thrift by means of the School Savings Bank. Park 
City has introduced the system into the public schools. 

In order to bring the General Federation secretary into closer touch 
with the clubs, this year, she has been asked to take charge of the Reci- 
procity work of the State Federation. This I think is an excellent plan. 
This is a suggestion that other Federations might follow. It helps to 
keep the parent organization in close touch, and so far has proved satis- 
factory. The bureau is being used more and more each year. 

Our Art Committee published a leaflet containing a course of study 
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and a reference list, which has proved of great service to dub workers 
along this line. A traveling library case of art works is also at the ser- 
vice of the dubs, selected and purchased by the Art Committee. We are 
planning next year in connection with our annual meeting an arts and 
crafts exhibit. This year, in October, we hope to have the General 
Federation's traveling art collection. 

The Traveling Library Committee has in drculation thirty-four 
cases,, containing about 2,200 books. Our cases are in constant demand. 
This is very satisfactory work, showing tangible results. 

The Federation has also co-operated with the organizations con- 
cerning themsdves with pure foods, and encouraging the agitation against 
adulterations. 

I believe I have answered every dub letter sent me requiring an 
answer. I have sent six requests to the Utah Senators and Representa- 
tives in Washington, asking for the support of measures endorsed by the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs or for the support of measures in 
which dub women in other States were espedally interested. 

The Federation work here is a constantly growing one, and I want 
to express my appredation of the published reports, the Civic Primer, the 
annotated list of books for boys and girls, the school garden records, etc., 
sent to us by the chairmen of the committees of the Greneral Federation of 
Women's Clubs. 

The dub women of this State aim to be the incarnation of the altru- 
istic spirit, and are anxious to serve in any scheme that has for its aim the 
upbuilding of State or Nation. 

VERMONT. 
MISS S. E. CLARK. 

Madam President and Members op the Convention: The 
dub women of Vermont send cordial greetings to every dub sister here 
convened. The work of the Federation was never more interesting or 
hopeful than at present. Clubs have upon thdr programs, more and 
more, the day for a talk or lecture upon a practical subject connected 
with the work of our standing committees. If we cannot bring you a 
report of great deeds accomplished we can vouch for the healthy growth 
all over our State of a spirit in sympathy with the ideals which we as dub 
women are seeking to foster. 

Through our Education Committee the penny stamp savings sys- 
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tern in the public schools has been inaugurated in many towns; at least 
one vacation industrial school has been in successful operation and sew- 
ing, cooking, and domestic training classes instituted. The committee 
has in contemplation, besides industrial training classes, courses for moral 
and ethical instruction, self-government, or the school dty, and informal 
meetings for school boards, teachers and parents. 

The State Library Conmiission has upon its board two dub women 
of the best type; it is better equipped for the work of library extension 
than the Federation can be. The latter, however, arranges the drcula- 
tion among the rural schools of a fine large engraving, given for that use 
by a dub upon whom Mrs. Decker's story of the beneficent e£Pect upon 
the manners and morals of children produced by a good picture made an 
impression which took this practical form. 

The Federation is a member of the Library Art Club, and cares for 
the drculation of collections of pictures by artists, some knowledge of 
whom is becoming essential to a liberal education. 

Vermont has now a good child labor law, but just how much influence 
the Federation exerted for its passage by a resolution sent to the Greneral 
Assembly in October, 1904, we do not know. It has also a good pure 
food law, the enforcement of which is in the hands of the State Board of 
Health. 

The new work of the Federation is to stand ready to further the work 
of the State Board in investigating conditions under which our food 
products are prepared, and the working conditions of employes who 
prepare them, and to disseminate information relating to the preparation 
of foods. 

The Federation is pledged to devote itself the next two years to 
securing the enactment of a State law which shall place all offidals and 
employes of the charitable and reformatory institutions of Vermont under 
the merit system of appointment, and the Civil Service Conmiittee 
hopes to have a wisdy drafted bill before the Legislature this year. 

Our new work on Forestry has been taken up enthusiastically and 
every club in the Federation has been interested in the project for 
National Forest reservations in the White Mountains and the Appalachian 
ranges. There was a return of 2,500 names of Vermonters on the reser- 
vation petition forwarded to Washington. Among plans in contempla- 
tion are Forest Day programs for dubs. Arbor Day and Bird Day sug- 
gestions for schools, talks about trees, historical, noted, or spedally 
elegant; the issuing of souvenir postal cards with pictures of fine trees, 
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and the caltiyation of a spirit of vigilaiice against the invasion of the 
gypsy moth. 

We still have with us the study club, doing conscientious work; but 
the altruistic spirit of the dub, which, when it discovers a blind, par- 
alysed and penniless Vermont woman in an almshouse of a neighboring 
State, seeks out the Home for Incurables and the means to keep her there, 
becoming themselves responsible for some last expenses, is more and 
more a present-day fruit of the Woman's Club movement in Vermont 
as elsewhere, and all work is tending towards the one great aim of dub 
work — sodal service. 



WASHINGTON. 

MRS. SUE M. LOMBARD. 

Madam President and Members of the Convention: Organ- 
ized in 1896, the Washington State Federation has just celebrated its 
tenth anniversary, by the largest and most successful convention in its 
history. The past year has added eight new dubs, making a total of 
ninety-one dubs enrolled. We show constant growth, both in size of 
individual dubs and the number of dubs entering the Federation. 

In accordance with Mrs. Decker's suggestion to make our committees 
conform to those of the Greneral Federation, two new standing commit- 
tees, the Industrial and the Civic, have been added to those we already 
had, and another also, which investigation into existing conditions seemed 
to warrant, that for promoting the interests of the blind. The Art Com- 
mittee has been enlarged by the addition of the crafts. 

While we may not be able to show great things accomplished, yet 
we point to the establishment of the juvenile court in our State, and the 
successful inauguration of the traveling library system — which now 
numbers eighty-six libraries with ninety-two stations — with pride in 
the fact that they are the result of the labor of our dubs. We have also 
collected and have deposited with the State University much valuable 
historical data. Many of our dubs, particularly those in the smaller 
towns, report much activity along dvic improvement lines with encour- 
aging results. 

We have investigated our child labor conditions, and find that the 
percentage of children engaged in gainful occupations is but 1.6, but 
three States having a smaller percentage : Idaho, Montana and Wyoming. 

We fed it our due to make here a statement which fills us with pride: 
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that in 1890 Washington stood the nineteenth State in regard to the least 
illiteracy among native white children, ten to fourteen years old, but that 
in 1900 we stood first. 

At our recent convention it was decided to direct our efforts for the 
coming year toward ameliorating the conditions of the blind; to work 
for the passage of such child labor laws as will prevent, if possible, that 
problem from ever becoming a vital question with us; to labor for the 
abatement of the bill-board nuisance and to work for the appointment 
of a woman physician on the staff of our insane institutions. Along all 
of these lines we hope to be able to report encouraging progress at our 
next Biennial. 



WEST VIRGINLi. 

MRS. R. H. THOMAS. 

(Read by Mrs. Charles S. Morrison.) 

Madam President, Members of the Federation, and Friends: 
Last winter, Bishop Funston, a distinguished dignitary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the West, sent Archdeacon Jones on a missionary 
tour through the States. When in West Virginia, the Archdeacon told 
us that the secret of the wonderful progress of the West was due to the 
fact that the men had empires in their brains. We believed him then 
on information, but since coming to St. Paul we have the additional testi- 
mony of Mr. Herzog in the eloquent eulogy he delivered last evening, 
the Honorable Mayor of the city and his Excellency, the Grovemor of the 
State, being present and not dissenting. We also learned the further 
secret that the pre-eminence of these empires was to be attributed to the 
women ruling over them, the daughters of the North Star State. 

West Virginia regrets the absence of her President from this bril- 
liant assembly, but sends a vice-president to present the State report and 
greetings. 

Since the organization of the West Virginia Federation of Women's 
Clubs in April, 1904, of which our first president, Mrs. Guy R. C. Allen, 
of Wheeling, gave a full account at the Seventh Biennial, we have not 
made what would be considered rapid progress; but we feel sure that the 
spirit of enthusiasm in club work has been fully aroused and that at the 
close of the next two years we will have important results to report. 

We decided at our second annual meeting, held in September, 1905, 
in Parkersburg, that, in compliance with the request of our National 
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President, Mrs Decker, we would follow the plan of the Greneral Feder- 
ation of Women's Clubs in the arrangement of our committee work. 

The dub extension work is divided among our vice-presidents in 

the First, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Congressional Districts of our State, 
the Second District not being represented. 

Our other committees are: Membership; fkiucation; Civics; 
Traveling Libraries; Art; Household Economics and Pure Food; Feder- 
ation Literature; Reciprocity, and Program. 

Two dubs have been added to our original fifteen, in the last year: 
The Woman's Civic Club, of Wheeling, and The Tuesday Club, of Clarks- 
burg. We hope before the next annual meeting, in October of the pres- 
ent year, to have the Second District represented. 

In each of our standing committees good work has been done, mostly 
of a pioneer character. 

Mrs. Taylor, of Parkersburg, chairman of Committee on Educa- 
tion, has been quite energetic in drculating a printed program for sys- 
tematizing the work of her conunittee throughout the State, and suc- 
ceeded, through the generosity of the Woman's Literary Club, of Park- 
ersburg, in bringing to that town a lecturer on education from Columbus, 
O., during the year. 

The Traveling Library Committee, Mrs. H. J. Mendel, of Wheel- 
ing, Chairman, has made a fine start, sending out ten libraries of about 
sixty books each, from Wheeling, and one from Parkersburg, Wells- 
burg, and Pt. Pleasant. The idea has been enthusiastically received, 
and we are sure that these small beginnings will result in the establish- 
ment of permanent libraries in many small towns in our State. 

The Art Conunittee, Mrs. O. R. Wood, of Wheeling, Chairman, has 
been effident in securing for our Federation, twice in the last year, a fine 
lecture on American Art and Mural Decoration in America, once in 
Parkersburg, and again in Wheeling. The Woman's Art Club, of Wheel- 
ing, of which Mrs. Wood is President, has just completed its second year 
of study of Italian Art (having previously studied Greek and Egyptian 
Art), and is now arranging a program for the coming year on Dutch and 
Flemish Art. 

In Civics, the Village Improvement Club, of Parkersburg, of which 
the Chairman, Mrs. L. M. Skinner, is President, has done excellent work 
in causing streets to be cleaned, wire baskets for waste papers placed at 
prominent street comers, and in the decoration of vacant lots and ceme- 
teries in Parkersburg. 
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In Wheeling, the Woman's Civic Club, of which Mrs. W. A. Wilson 
is President, has made a brave start on the same line, and, in addition to 
the street cleaning, and placing of one hundred and fifty baskets as 
receptacles for waste paper, has co-operated with the superintendent of 
schools in the observance of Arbor Day. Trees were planted in every 
school yard in the dty — ^public, private, and parochial. Lecturers on 
good roads, pure food and pure water were secured. The dty coundl 
was asked for an appropriation to beautify a small park, and three hun- 
dred dollars were promised. Last, but not least, this dub, through its 
Press G)mmittee, Mrs. E. C. Ewing, Chairman, furnished each week to 
three leading newspapers brief artides intended to convey dvic truth to 
every home in the State. 

The work of the West Virginia dubs is of necessity educational. 
The Study Clubs, in addition to their program work, are sending out 
libraries and co-operating with dub extension and other State committees. 

The Chairman of the Federation Literature Committee, Mrs. John 
M. Birch, secured a generous space in one of the leading newspapers in 
the State, for the dissemination of local dub news and for the publication 
of the advance sheets of the Federation Bulletin. Through this medium 
the State and Greneral Federations have been brought into doserand 
more intelligent relation, and sympathetic co-operation fostered in the 
individual dubs. Believing in the right to Idsure so earnestly advo- 
cated by Florence Kelley, the Wheeling clubs are trying to help a large 
dass of the employed by asking members and friends to do no shopping 
after five o'dock in the evening. The movement is formally endorsed 
by the Woman's Literaiy and Art dubs; hundreds of signatures have 
been obtained. Only those interested and willing to render this small 
service are asked to sign the agreement. 

The work of the Conmiittee on Household Economics and Pure 
Food, Mrs. Thomas C. Burke, Chairman, has been mostly in the way of 
correspondence, and through the columns of the daily papers, striving 
to arouse a practical interest, throughout the State, in those important 
subjects. 

We hope to add to our list an Arts and Crafts Committee, which 
will enlist skillful women in fine needle-work, drawing, and painting, and 
so lead up to the appredation of the aims of the Art Committee; also we 
hope to arouse an interest in Forestry, not alone for the preservation of 
our noble old trees, but for the planting of new ones to replace those nec- 
essarily cut down. 
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In this connection it seems appropriate to recommend that the Civics 
Committee co-operate with the schools in the celebration of Arbor Day, 
eadi year, and that special attention be paid to floriculture as a means of 
enlisting many women who would not be especially attracted by a purely 
literary program. 

Interest in household economics and pure food might be created 
through the formation of the ordinary cooking clubs, the preparation of 
toothsome dishes being supplemented by papers which would lead up to 
the practical work of that conunittee. 

It is from such small beginnings that the great reforms in any line 
are developed which result in the education of the public mind in all that 
is pure, high, and noble. 

West A^rginia is small, but she is rich in many things, and her people 
are just awakening to her importance in the sisterhood of States. In a few 
years, when her wealth of forest and minerals is developed, she will be 
able to use her riches to obtain for all her citizens the benefits, for the en- 
joyment of which, at present, a few earnest dub women are endeavoring 
to awaken a practical interest. 

WISCONSIN. 

MRS. EDGAR P. SAWYER. 

Madam President: Since the St. Louis Biennial Wisconsin dub 
women have not been idle. They have bent their energies to carrying 
on the work already established in the Federation. They have endeav- 
ored to strengthen the weak points in their organization, and accentuate 
some of interest peculiar to their locaKty. 

The interest of the Federation in educational matters has never 
flagged. The success attending the completion of the $10,000 endow- 
ment of a chair of domestic sdence for the education of teachers has 
inspired the Stout Manual Training School, one of our State Normal 
Schools, and our University to emulate our example. Wisconsin is now 
sending forth a goodly number of well-equipped teachers of domestic 
sdence. 

The Home Economics Committee has been both active and suc- 
cessful, the Chairman bdng called to address many dubs and federations. 

The subject of pure food, in its varied aspects, daims much of its 
attention. 
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The Consumers' League continues to wage war against the abuses 
of child labor and kindred subjects. 

Town improvement has aroused much enthusiasm among the smaller 
cities and villages, and it is surprising to note the strides made toward 
the City Beautiful to which all progress aims. 

The Literary Reference and Art Literchange Conmiittees continue 
to be of great service to small or study clubs. 

In accordance with the wishes of our General Federation President, 
a committee on Civil Service Reform has been added. This conmiittee 
has sent out an urgent appeal to the clubs of the State to make a study of 
this subject. 

The Libraiy Committee has been of great service in stimulating 
interest among Wisconsin dubs in behalf of library extension, in conse- 
quence of which nearly every small dty possesses a library; the result 
often of the eflForts of dub-women. 

This conmiittee was a pioneer in establishing a system of traveling 
reference libraries for study dubs, but has now formed an alliance with 
the Free Library Conmiission, whereby the number and effidency of the 
libraries will be vastly increased, and they will hereafter be circulated 
from the office of the Conmiission, of which our Chairman is an honored 
member. 

Wisconsin has a vast territory to the north, which is only partially 
devdoped. Rich in mines and richer in forests, the demand for their 
protection is great. 

A Committee of Forestry was therefore established, and, in the hands 
of a very effident chairman, much interest has been aroused, many 
addresses deUvered, and many pamphlets distributed. 

This Committee has also been active in enlisting the interest of the 
Press, that powerful factor in our daily life, in the work. 

An effort to establish a Loan Fund for Higher Education, to assist 
young women of our State to pursue an advanced course of study, is 
among the latest additions to the work of our committees. This fund is 
not yet fully established, but by another Biennial we hope to present it 
to you in successful operation. 

Mrs. Helen Cheney Kimberly has offered to double any sum the 
Federation may raise for this purpose. 

Wisconsin, although far removed from the colonies on the Atlantic 
Coast, has still a daim on the student of history unsurpassed in interest 
and adventure. Her "Historic Waterways," and espedally the Fox 
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Baver, the oonnecting link between the Atlantic and the Mississippi, was 
the pathway of those early explorers whose names will ever live in our 
Nation's history. 

One of our lecturers on this subject remarked: "The history of 
this country could not be written without giving the history of the Fox 
Baver Valley; the history of England could not be written without giving 
the history of the Fox River; the history of France could not be written 
without the history of the Fox River Valley.' ' 

The statue of one of these brave explorers, Pere Marquette, has 
found a fitting place in Statuary Hall, in our National Capitol. 

The preservation of the points of interest along the journeys of those 
early pioneers in the seventeenth century, together with the wonderful 
Indian Mounds for which Wisconsin has become so famous among the 
areheologists and ethnologists of this country and Europe, is the aim of 
the Landmarks Committee. 

_ • 

The Wisconsin Federation takes pride in calling to your attention the 
beautiful diploma and silver medal displayed among the club exhibits. 
This medal was awarded to the Federation by the jury of award of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, for its exhibits in the department of Social 
Economics, illustrating the various lines of work carried on by the State 
Federation — which was the only organization of the kind thus distin- 
guished. 

We are indebted to our official organ, the Courant, for much of our 
interest in this Biennial meeting. 

It is the desire of the six thousand and more dub-women of Wis- 
consin, to join hands with you, through the General Federation, in a com- 
bined effort towards a more perfect organization and higher ideals. 

WYOMING. 
MRS. FRANK N. SHIEK. 

Madam President and Members of the Convention : Wyoming 
cannot bring to you a brilliant report, but we can tell you of encouraging 
conditions and promise at some future time a report creditable to our 
magnificent State. 

In our short life of two years and a half as a federation, we have 
grown in number of dubs, grown in number of club members, grown in 
influence and have spread over a greater area. We are a State of magnifi- 
cent distances and this gives us prosperity in cattle, sheep, mines and 
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agriculture, but it is a handicap to Federation work. Two of our dubs 
have no railroad entering their town and one is a thirty-six hour stage trip 
from a railroad. That dub for three years has supported a public library. 

We have made a fair beginning. Our L^slative Committee has 
a child labor bill now prepared ready for the next session. We expect 
to begin work for its passage after the primaries and before the elections. 
We believe it will pass. Other legislative work is planned but is too 
vague to be reported at this time. 

At our annual meeting in September a committee was appointed 
looking to the establishment of a Home for the Aged. We have only 
County Poor Houses at the present time. This conmiittee has the arti- 
des of incorporation ready to file if the meeting this fall adopts its report. 
In case the Federation fails to take this action a sister organization will 
be organized by progressive dub-women to give us the promise of the 
Home in the future. 

We have plenty to do and plenty of courage, and we have the use of 
that mighty piece of paper — the ballot, so we go forward, not backward; 
looking up, not down; out, not in; and ready to lend a hand as we may. 
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FRIDAY MORNING, JUNE 1. 

THE PRESIDENT, MRS. DECKER, IN THE CHAIR. 

The meeting of Friday morning, Jime I, was devoted to 
reports of business committees; the report of the Civil Service 
Reform Committee; the report of the Reciprocity Committee on 
the Bureau of Information; the discussion of the President's 
address, and the report of the Committee on Revision of the By- 
Laws. The result of the discussion of the President's 'address 
will be found elsewhere, as will the By-Laws as revised. The 
reports of committees follow. 

REPORT OF MEMBERSfflP COMMITTEE. 

MISS LOUISA B. POPPENHEIM. CHAIRMAN. CHARLESTON, S. C. 
MRS. GEORGE D. ARMSTRONG, LEWISTON, ME. 
MRS. S. O. S. NELDEN, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
MRS. C. C. GODDARD, LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 
MRS. JOHN DICKINSON SHERMAN, CHICAGO, ILL. 

(Presented by Miss Poppenheim .) 

Madam President and Delegates; The Membership Committee 
submits the following report; Upon the resignation of Mrs. Percy V. 
Pennybacker as Chairman of the Membership Committee at the meeting 
of the Board of Directors in Atlantic City, June 10, 1905, Miss Louisa 
B. Poppenheim, a member of the Committee, was appointed Chairman, 
and Mrs. John D. Sherman was appointed a member. 

During Mrs. Pennybacker's Chairmanship, twelve dubs were ad- 
mitted; during the present Chairmanship, ninety-one dubs and the 
Idaho State Federation have been admitted, making lOS clubs and 
one State Federation admitted to the Greneral Federation since the St. 
Louis Biennial. Among these dubs we are glad to note two dubs from 
Virginia, making the first recorded on our list from that State. 

Minnesota leads the list with forty-two new dubs, and Iowa comes 
second with eight; Kansas, seven; Massachusetts, five; Colorado, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, and Nebraska, each has four; California, New Jersey, 
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and Texas, each three; Oklahoma Tenitoiy, North Dakota, Virgmia, 
and Wisconsin, each two; and Arkansas, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Indian Territory, Rhode Island, Utah, and West Virginia, each has one. 

According to the new by-laws, no dub could be considered by the 
Membership Conmiittee unless its application had been filed with the 
President of the General Federation ninety days before the opening of 
the Biennial; and every club was required to have been organized at 
least one year before the Biennial. 

Eighteen dubs appHed after March 2, and these applications were 
turned back by the Chairman; one dub was not considered, because 
it had not been organized one year. 

Your Chairman has written 148 letters, and has sent a certificate 
of membership to each dub, notifying each President that the dub had 
been admitted to the General Federation. 

The members of this Committee, Mrs. C. C. Groddard, Kansas; 
Mrs. S. O. S. Ndden, Utah; Mrs, George Armstrong, Maine; Mrs. 
John D. Sherman, Illinois, have all been prompt and consdentious in 
signing and forwarding the applications for membership. 



REPORT OF COUNCIL COMMITTEE. 

MRS. CHARLES B. YARDLEY, CHAIRMAN, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
MRS. ALICE M. JOHNSON, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
MRS. WILUAM. P. ORR, PIQUA, O. 

(Presented by Mrs. Yardley.) 

Madam President and Delegates: One very cold, snowy 
morning in February, 1905, a conmiittee appointed by the President and 
Board of the General Federation met at a suburban house in New Jersey 
to arrange for a Council to be held early the following June. Mrs. Orr 
of Ohio, Mrs. Johnson of Rhode Island, and Mrs. Yardley of New 
Jersey composed this committee. 

The first thing to consider was, where shall we meet ? And, while 
many attractive places were thought of, Atlantic City was chosen. The 
Research Club of Atlantic City was ready to offer any assistance, and 
through its efforts, the Hotel Chalfonte was chosen for our place of 
meeting, and proved most saitsfactory. There was room and rooms 
for everyone, and every attention given, necessary for a body of women 
bent on business. And as this report is a matter of record, we wish 
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to state that the Council made such a favorable impression that over- 
tures were made to the Board to hold a Biennial there in the near future. 

A Board meeting occupied the fifth of June, morning and afternoon, 
and would possibly have lasted all the evening, but the Research Club 
wished to pay some attention to the visiting dub women, and suggested 
a reception that was very informal and very pleasant. The social side 
must never be overlooked at these gatherings, and the clasping of hands 
and looking into each other's eyes in good fellowship is a strong tie to 
bind us together. On June 6 the meeting of the Council began with 
the usual program. Prayer by the Rev. Antoinette Brown Black well; 
welcome by Mrs. Newberry, New Jersey's State President; response 
by Mrs. Decker, and the harmonizing hymn, "Blest be the Tie 
that Binds," sung by all present, opened the session. The Secretary, 
Mrs. Sherman, presented her report, with some amendments to the 
constitution that will be presented at this Biennial. Plans for this 
Biennial were discussed, and committees appointed. 

Mr. John Foord, of New York, gave an interesting account of the 
problems of Chinese inmiigration, our treaty with China, and how this 
treaty is violated. The Council recommended that the State Federa- 
tions and dubs study this important subject and create a public senti- 
ment that may influence the executive department of the Government 
of the United States to observe our international obligations toward 
China, more in harmony with the leading position occupied by this 
nation in the ranks of human progress than the unjust and unsatisfac- 
tory conditions now prevailing. The question is a vital one, and should 
be thoroughly understood. 

The plan of ihe Redprodty Bureau, or the Bureau of Information, 
was ably handled by Mrs. Mary I. Wood. As this matter is to be dis- 
cussed at this Biennial, it would be well to have Mrs. Wood's report 
read again. The Bureau seems to be greatly needed, and has already 
done good work. An exhibit of American and Canadian Arts and 
Crafts work was exhibited, and papers were read by Miss Mildred Robert- 
son of Montreal and Miss Susan Hays Ward of Newark, explaining 
what can be done, and has been done, to create a demand for artistic 
home industries, basket weaving, artistic rugs, and other simple artides. 
Many of the artides shown were sold. Mrs. Henry Firth Wood of 
New York, gave some delightful redtations, and the first day of the 
Coundl was ended. 

The second day was devoted to the work of the different committees. 
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Mrs. Anna Garland Spencer spoke for more unity in dub work; 
Mrs. Kelley for the Consumers' League, and the protection of the little 
children, the helpless children that it is peculiarly women's province to 
protect. Miss Alice Lakey discussed the pure food problem and the 
bill that has received endorsement since the Council meeting. Educa- 
tion was discussed by Miss Abbott; Libraries by Mrs. Morris; Forestry 
by Mrs. Williams; Civics by Miss MacICnight; Civil Service Reform 
by Miss Greorgie Bacon; Industrial Committee by Mrs. Dorr. Mrs. 
Dore Lyon explained why she could not keep her agreement with the 
Federation and why the Federation was left without an organ for dis- 
seminating dub news, and Mrs. Decker explained how the board had 
made the Federation Bulletin its offidal organ, and its method of circu- 
lating club news, and how advance sheets are sent to the journals. 

In the evening Dr. Strong told of the work of the American Institute 
of Sodal Service, and how inquiries are made and answered, and he made 
a spedal offer of the privileges of the Institute for twenty-five cents to 
each dub member, where fifty dub members are secured. 

Dr. Lindsay of the National Child Labor Committee, spoke of the 
need of legislation and of establishing at Washington a bureau of Sden- 
tific Information of Children. 

With a vote of thanks to the Research Club, and some words of 
greeting from our President, the Council ended. There were twenty-seven 
States represented at his Council; thirteen General Federation direct- 
ors; seventeen State presidents; twenty-three dub presidents; ninety- 
nine dub members. 

Plans for the Biennial were discussed, committees appointed, and 
after the Council, a day was devoted to the work of the Biennial. On 
the afternoon of the fourth day, an "outing" was arranged for the Board. 

A very pleasant "Tea," given by one of the Cottage Colony, was 
also sandwiched in between an afternoon and evening session. The 
roll of the sea seemed to beckon us away, but we stayed faithfully at the 
Chalfonte and turned deaf ears to the entidng sounds and blind eyes to 
the glitter of the million of electric hghts at night that bade us wdcome. 
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REPORT OF BADGE COMMITTEE. 

MRS. ALICE M. JOHNSON. 

Madam President and Members of the Convention: The 
report of the Badge Committee is as follows: 

Reodred from Mrs. J. D. Sherman, Oct. 11, 1904 $ 122.75 

Sale of pins with hooks 112.80 

Sale of pins without hooks 438.00 

$574.46 

Dec. IS, 1904, Record Book $ 6.00 

Aug. 28, 1905, C. G.Braxmar (500 pms) 109.70 

Nov. 25, 1905, mailing boxes (250) 3.50 

May 9, 1006, C. G. Braxmar (250 pins) 100.00 

Postage and regi try 21.09 

Check to Treasurer G. F. W. C 244.16 

$574.45 

Received from Mrs. J. D. Sherman Oct. 11, 1904— 

Mailing boxes 135 

Pins 270 with hooks 428 without hooks 

Pins purchased Aug. 28, 1905 500 without hooks 

Pins purchased May 9, 1906 250 without hooks 

270 1178 

Number sold 188 pins with hooks 798 without hooks 

Number aa hand 82 pins with hooks 380 without hodtJ 

270 1178 

Received October 11, 1904, from Mrs. J. D. Sherman 698 badges. 
To this number have been added 750 purchased of C. G. Braxmar. 
Since October 986 have been sold, leaving a balance of 462 at the opening 
of this convention. 

For the seventh time Illinois leads in the nimiber of pins purchased, 
with Colorado taking second place, Ohio third, and New York fourth. 

REPORT OF PRINTING COMMITTEE. 

MRS. JOHN DICKINSON SHERMAN. 

Madam President and Members of the Convention: Since 
the Seventh Biennial Convention, the work and expense of the Printing 
Committee have been as follows : 

Letter-head stationery bearing the names of the ofBcers and direct- 
ors of the Greneral Federation and envelopes with a comer card have 
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been provided for the Board of Directors and the Federation Secre- 
taries. Each standing committee has abo been supplied with stationery 
bearing the names of the officers of the Federation and of the members 
of the committee. 

Copies of the By-laws and of the open letter have been mailed to 
the presidents of all organizations having membership in the Federa- 
tion. 

The expense of the Printing Conmiittee is as follows: 

Business Statimiery — 

Letter-heads 89,800 sheets 

Plain 5,500 sheets 

44,800 sheeU $160.20 

Note-heads 4,900 sheets 

Plain 500 sheets 

5,400 sheets 28.40 
£nvel(^)es 56,569 209.25 

$892.85 

[There is on hand at this date 500 sheets of letter-head paper and 
500 envelopes, which have been placed in the writing room of the Armory.] 

Miscellaneous Printing — 

By-laws 1904-06 8,000 $ 71.00 

Opea Letter 4,500 10.50 

Call and Program for Council 1905 1,800 26.50 

Credential Cards for Council 400 2.00 

Slips (names of members of Board of Directors) 500 8.50 

Engraved Stationery (quires) 17 16. 35 

S ips explanatory of the delay in mailing the printed report 
of the proceedings of the Seventh Biennial Convention, 
which had been in charge of the Recording Secretary 

of 1902-1904, and expense of attaching to rqx>rt8 ... . 10.50 

Postal Cards 225 8.80 

Adding names and addresses to envelopes 2.00 

$146.15 

For the Eighth Biennial Convention — 

Circular letters to State and Qub Presidents, 1,065 $ 7.00 

Notices to delegates and alternates 5,000 8 . 50 

Credential Cards (Delegates, Alternates and Federation 

Secretaries) 4,060 10.50 
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Cftll for the Conyentioii and proposed amendments to By- 
Laws 8,000 $ 60.00 

Councfl Cards for State and Gub Presidents 1,160 5.50 

Directoffs' guest card 150 8.55 

^[>eakers' card 100 1.75 

Notices to Pkvsidents concerning copies ci Revision of By- 
Laws for Delegates 1,100 8.50 

$ 00.80 

For Officers and Committees — 
Treasurer: 

Vouchers 1.000 $ 11.75 

Receipt books 15.00 

Notices 4,900 16.00 

Extract from By-Laws 1,100 5.25 

Letters 1,000 5.00 

$ 58.00 

Membership Committee — 

Notice <tf Chairman to Members 800 $ 6.50 

Api^cation bknks 1,000 15.75 

.: I».25 

PHnting Committee — 

Requisition bUnks 800 $ 2.25 

Stationeiy receipts 800 1 .50 

Shipping labels 500 1.85 

$ 5.60 

Badge Committe — 

Slips to purchasers 800 $ 1.50 

Forestry Committee — 

Fdders 5.800 $ 48.88 

Sundries — 

Materials for shipping stationeiy, etc., blank books and 
desk supplies, and one McMillan Ledger for the per- 
manent records $ 88 .70 

Gerical work 15.00 



Packages <tf Stationery, etc., 812 $117.08 

Messenger and special deliyery service etc.. 12.90 

Total Expense <rf the Office $ 984.56 

Concerning the correspondence in connection with the office of 
Printing Committee, see report of Recording Secretary. 
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REPORT OF BIENNIAL COMMITTEE. 

MRS. PHILLIP N. MOORE, CHAIRMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
MRS. COONLEY-WARD, CHICAGO, ILL 
MRS. C. A. DIBBLE, ST. PAUL, MINN. 

(Presented by Mrs. Moore.) 

Madam President and Members: The Biennial Committee, 
appointed by the President, consisted of Mrs. Charles A. Dibble, local 
member, Mrs. Coonley-Ward, member-at-large, and the writer as Chair- 
man and consulting member from the Board, to arrange for such inci- 
dents of the Biennial as the harmony between program and local 
hospitality might demand. 

The Conmiittee, with Mrs. Decker, visited St. Paul in May, 1905, 
went carefully over the places of meeting, the consideration of various 
oonmiittees made necessary by local conditions, and the plans for exhibits 
and new lines of work. 

After three days of delightful acquaintance with members of the 
St. Paul and Minneapolis districts, we left for the meetings of the Board 
and Council at Atlantic City, and there received word of the appointment 
of the Local Board and conmiittees, and their readiness for work and 
conference with the General Federation Board. 

In connection with their work, lessening materially the correspond- 
ence of this Committee, each member of the General Federation Board 
was made an advisory member of some line of work in the local Board. 

The second visit of our Committee was made in February, 1906, 
accompanied as before by the President, with whose cordial approval, 
suggestion and decision the local conmiittees expressed greatest pleasure. 

The efBdent committee chairmen and the ofBcers of the Local 
Board have obtained most wonderful results. In expressing our delight 
over the present moment, you wiU allow the Chairman to emphasize 
the value of the Local Member, whose knowledge of our wishes, before 
they came from our lips, could mean nothing less than mind-reading. 

The Member-at-Large is one who knows the world of thought and 
deed; to her is due the suggestion of overflow meetings, of exhibits from 
women's work for women's needs, and many others for the program 
as well. The Committee owes everything to the generous hospitality 
of the Local Board and its cordial response to all suggestions. 
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REPORT OF TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE. 

> BfRS. EDWARD L. BUCHWALTER, CHAIRMAN, SPRINGFIELD, O. 
MRS. MARY & LOCKWOOD, WASHINGTON, D. C 

(Presented by Mrs. Buchwalter.) 

Madam President and Members of the Convention: The 
appointment of a Transportation Committee was brought about to 
put all railroad matters of the Eighth Biennial into the hands of a cen- 
tral committee to conduct the business of securing a rate from the rail- 
roads of the countiy. 

This great interest has its own times and seasons and does not 
listen to any request for definite information until its own good time is 
reached. 

The first thing required of your Chairman was to be able to say how 
many would attend from each State. The railroads said they abso- 
lutely could not give a rate until they knew approximately how many 
would attend. The State Presidents said that they could not tell how 
many would attend until the railroads announced a rate; so you see 
the long-suffering Transportation Committee was between the upper 
and the nether miU-stone. This attendance could have been estimated 
if the records of our conventions had been accurately kept. The last 
Credential Committee to issue a report was the one at Los Angeles, and 
we were obliged to cull our estimates from that, as there was no report 
given in the published reports of the St. Louis Biennial. 

Li order to give efficient aid and comfort to the Transportation 
Committee which will have that matter in charge for the Ninth Biennial, 
each State should keep her own record of attendance here, so that it 
may be ready when called upon by the next Transportation Committee. 
A complete list of delegates and visitors from each State should be made 
and on that can be based a fair estimate. 

This has not been an easy year to obtain favors from the railroads; 
these corporations have felt that every man's hand is against them and 
their hand against every man's. 

Your committee, while it used every means in its power to bring 
about a uniform and generous treatment for all parts of our countiy, 
was compelled to fall far short of its ambitions. It wishes to record, 
however, the uniform courtesy of the many railroad men of the country 
who solicited our patronage, and is only sorry it could not use all the 
railroads which lead to the lovely Twin City. 
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REPORT OF CIVIL SERVICE REFORM COMMITTEE. 

MISS 6EORGIE A. BACON, CHAIRMAN, WORCESTER, MASS 

MRS. IMOGEN OAKLEY. PHILADELPmA, PA. 

MRS. J. S. BARTLETT, CHEYENNE, WYO. 

MISS ADELE P. VAN DER HORST, CHARLESTON, S. C 

MISS ANNA L. CLARK. BOONVILLE, MO. 

(Read by Miss Clark, in the unavoidable absence of the Chairman.) 

Madam President and Members: Since the last Biennial, the 
work of your Civil Service Reform Committee has been one of great 
activity. Although we feel a humiliating sense of disappointment at 
our failure to receive reports the past year from fifteen States and Ter- 
ritories, we can point with pleasurable pride to a large increase of inter- 
est in the cause for which we stand. 

Co-operation, education, investigation and compensation form the 
structure upon which we build. Let us consider our achievements under 
these four heads. 

Co-operation — ^is it not "the imion of hearts, the imion of hands?" 
It has been our aim from the first to secure the co-operation of every 
State and Territorial Federation and through them of every individual 
dub. In our report two years ago, we announced that twelve Federations 
had Committees on Civil Service Reform and that fourteen had given 
the work to other committees. To-day we can amend that state- 
ment by changing the number of Federations having conmiittees to 
twenty-two and those having intrusted the work to other committees 
to nine. 

This change is of significance. It not only shows the spirit of 
co-operation that exists between the State and Territorial Federations 
and the General Federation, but it shows a rapidly-growing interest in 
and an ever-increasing knowledge of the importance of the dvil service 
reform movement, and it demonstrates the idea advanced by the mem- 
ber of our committee from South Carolina that "satisfactory progress 
cannot be attained until each Federation appoints a committee to carry 
on the work." 

While dvil service reform is the underlying principle of work of 
every kind, the spedal interests implied in the titles of the various club 
and federation committees demand too constant effort to allow much 
consideration of the larger, broader subject. Therefore, your committee 
again appeals to each Federation to appoint a committee to undertake 
this work. 
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It has been impossible to secure definite information regarding 
the co-operation of individual dubs, but reports from two States show 
gratifying progress. Minnesota, our hostess State, though young in the 
work, reports twenty dubs as having Civil Service Reform Committees; 
Massachusetts gives the number as fifty-seven. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the growth of this spirit of 
oo-operation is shown by the statement made in the last niunber of the 
General Federation Directory, that dvil service reform has been adopted 
as a part of the work of thirty-six Federations and three hundred and 
ei^ty-nine individual dubs. Please bear in mind the fact that this 
number represents only those dubs which hold direct membership in 
the General Federation; there are many others whidi have done the 
same. 

Think what such co-operation means when vital questions come 
before us. Think of the united strength that can be brought to bear 
on matters of state and national importance. Think of the results of 
such concerted action. 

Education, for " 'Tis education forms the common mind," has 
been and must be an important feature of our work. To this end hun- 
dreds of meetings have been held in the interest of dvil service reform; 
thousands of pamphlets have been distributed to schools, colleges and 
dubs; medals and prizes have been offered for meritorious essays; and 
literature has been placed in a number of public libraries. 

The response of the dubs to our request to devote a meeting to the 
Merit System has been most gratifying, and in view of the interest such 
meetings have aroused and the necessity for a better understanding of 
the needs and objects of the Merit System, we would renew this request 
until every man, woman and child is thoroughly imbued with the idea 
that public office must be a public trust. 

In this work of education, your committee is greatly indebted to 
the Women's Auxiliaries of the New York and Massachusetts Civil 
Service Reform Assodations. The demands made upon these organi- 
zations for their publications have been a tax upon the strength of their 
secretaries, and a drain upon their treasuries. Every application has 
been met with gradousness, and, although the requests have at times 
come thick and fast, the offer of "further service" has always been 
extended. 

To-day we present to you another evidence of interest and co- 
operation on the part of the Massachusetts Auxiliary. It is the offer 
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of the use of the beautiful medal, made under the direction of Mr. Augus- 
tus St. Gaudens, to any dub or federation desiring to arrange a prize 
essay competition. Your committee would recommend the encour- 
agement of a study of the Merit System by this method, and would sug- 
gest the purchase and gift of this medal, which is in itself a valuable lesson 
in statecraft and citizenship. 

Again we call your attention to the importance of the education of 
our youth in the meaning and methods of civil service reform. If merit 
and efficiency are to be the standard of fitness for public service, if 
honesty and economy are to form the basis of public operations, the 
ideals upon which our government was founded must be confirmed anew 
through love of countiy and the patriotism of peace. 

We must not pass lightly over the education of ourselves, for lack of 
knowledge, hastily formed|opinions, the shifting of responsibility and a dis- 
regard of opportunity lead to weakness of effort and a lessening of might. 

Then, the education of the public — what a field is there ! To 
overcome indifference, to point out obligation, to fulfil duty, to stand for 
truth and right, would bring such intelligence and wisdom to the near 
future, a true democracy would be the result. 

Following education comes investigation. 



"Attempt the end and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing's so hard but search wiU find it out.' 



The Civil Service Reform Committee of the New York Federation 
has given special attention the past two years to a study of the working 
of the Merit System in its State institutions. A few extracts from the 
last report of its former chairman, the late Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell, 
wiU show you some of the results: "We find striking confirmation of 
the correctness of the theory of the Merit System." "Without the pro- 
tection of the competitive system, no public institution can be safe from 
the baleful intrusion of petty partisan politics." "The methods of selec- 
tion under the civil service rules are not yet perfected, the examination 
system may be greatly improved through the co-operation of the very 
officers who so often complain of it, and the tests of examination and 
probation, scientifically developed, have been shown by abundant expe- 
rience to make the best sifting process as yet devised for any large body 
of employees. " 

A superintendent of one of the large New York institutions "declares 
that the freedom from importunity and dictation in the matter of appoint- 
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ment, and the resultant relief from any sense of obligation or responsi- 
bility not immediately concerned with the aid of the institution, are an 
immense aid to the success the institution is achieving. If, now and 
then, the privilege of direct appointment of a particular person to a 
particular position may seem desirable, and the methods prescribed by 
the law cumbrous in comparison, the superintendent finds that the advan- 
tage, in the long run, far outweighs the benefit in the occasional instance, 
and that the process of sifting, under the probation rule, is in itself inval- 
uable. In our experience as visitors, no institution seemed to us so 
effectively administered as this. The general idea upon which its work 
is based is at once scientific and sympathetic, and the details of its 
development are admirably planned and carried out." 

The need and value of such work as this have been clearly shown 
in reports from individual dubs. Let me quote from one in Kansas 
City, Mo.: "I have written you something of our committee's doings 
about the County Poor Farm. This conmiittee persisted in demanding 
changes for the better, until the daily papers took the matter up, and 
article after article came out commending them for the stand taken. 
The county judges, who had persbtently ignored the matter, fell into 
line, and all was more than granted that was asked; as a consequence, 
everyone considers that we have done a most valuable service. The 
conmiittee upon investigation found that a law provided for a Board of 
Visitors for eleemos3mary institutions, upon the application of fifteen or 
twenty taxpayers, hence they framed a petition to that effect and got it 
signed by the requisite number and presented it to the court. They 
asked them to send in a list of names, of men and women, and as a con- 
sequence, the morning papers announce the appointment of the Board." 
Two members of this Board are women. 

The Ohio committee has conunenced an investigation into all State 
institutions where children are found. Upon its recommendation, the 
Ohio Federation has made the Girls' Industrial School its special charge 
and through its efforts an appropriation of ten thousand dollars has been 
secured from the State. 

This work of investigation has led to more far-reaching results. 
The Illinois committee has put aU its strength into securing a State 
Merit Law which provides for the appointment of officials and employees 
in State institutions according to the Merit System. The manner in 
which the Illinois Civil Service Conmiission has conducted examina- 
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tions for some of these positions is a striking illustration of the efficient 
administration of Civil Service Law. 

The Vermont conmiittee has its plans well made for canying on 
an exceedingly active campaign in behalf of a State Merit Law which 
has been adopted as the main feature of the work of the Vermont Fed- 
eration for two years. 

Compensation — "Blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds." Such 
work as this must appeal to every heart. Could you know the condi- 
tions these investigations have revealed you would not hesitate to urge 
more scientific and humanitarian methods in the care of the unfortunate 
and dependent classes. You would demand that State institutions be 
removed from the domain of politics; that officials be chosen in recog- 
nition of merit and efficiency, not because of influence or political gain. 

Your committee has realized from the beginning the difficulty of its 
work; it has possessed its soul in patience, and labored with the hope 
that comes from true devotion to a cause that in the end must win. 

The seed sown six years ago has increased a hundred, nay, a thou- 
sand fold. Its life is still that of a tender plant; it requires constant care 
and watchfulness; it needs fertile soil in which to extend its roots; it 
asks for space in which to spread its branches; these things granted, it 
promises to bring forth a bright array of blossoms, and it looks to you for 
its seed-time and harvest. 

As you return to your dubs and federations, please take the mes- 
sage we present to-day. Please urge them to give us their co-operation 
that our work may gain in strength until it brings to the world full com- 
pensation. 



REPORT OF RECIPROCITY COMMITTEE. 

MRS. MARY I. WOOD, CHAIRMAN, PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 

MRS. A. J. BARKLEY, BOONE, lA. 

MRS. E. B. THOMPSON, SAN FRANCISCO, CAUF. 

MRS. C. B. ADAMS, LYNN, MASS. 

MRS. W. B. CORKRAN, BALTIMORE, MD. 

MRS. D. M. HOLMES GRAND FORKS, N. D. 

MRS. EDWARD C COLEMAN, KOSCIUSKO, MISS. 

MRS. CLINTON H. MOORE, BUTTE, MONT. 

MRS. SAMUEL H. HAYS: BOISE, IDA. 

(Presented by Mrs. Wood.) 
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Madam President and Members of the General Federation: 
The Reciprocity Committee, as such, has no report to make at this time. 
Daring the past year and a half the committee has been trying an experi- 
ment, and it is of this experiment that I wish to speak to-day. 

Two years ago, at the St. Louis Biennial, the chairman of the Red- 
procity Committee called the attention of the delegate body to the advan-: 
tages which would accrue to the Greneral Federation by the establishing 
of a General Federation Bureau of Information. But long before the 
St. Louis Biennial there had been a growing conviction on the part of 
active dub workers, both in the Greneral Federation and in the State 
Federations, that two needs existed which must be supplied if the influ- 
ence of the Greneral Federation was to be all that was desired. 

One of these needs was to bridge over the chasm which seemed to 
exist between the Greneral Federation on the one hand and the State 
Federations and individual dubs on the other. The Greneral Federation 
had hdd, in the mind of the average dub woman, a far-away and some- 
what hazy existence and was not fdt to be in any great degree a part of 
the local interest or to touch in any tangible way local problems. Indeed, 
to many a State Federation ofBcer, leaving out entirdy the ordinary dub 
member, the General Federation was a reality only once in two years, 
when possibly some woman of her acquaintance, well-to-do from a 
financial standpoint, and care-free from the viewpoint of engrossing 
home duties, journeyed afar to a great mass-meeting of other equally 
fortunate women, where, without doubt, great problems were discussed, 
but where no small amount of time and attention was given over to 
excursions and receptions, delightful afternoon teas and even an occa- 
sional dip into political depths. Such was the Greneral Federation in 
the mind of the average dub- woman and State Federation ofBcer — a 
thing which had a chrysaUs existence for two long years and then sud- 
denly spent a week of joyous, butterfly life. 

The rdation between such a body as this and the matter-of-fact, 
hard-working, all-the-year-round life of the smaller dub, toiling away 
at local problems and conditions, did not seem very dose. The first 
problem, then, was to bring the local dub and the state federation into 
vital communication with the parent organization, to make the dub and 
the dub member fed the influence of the Greneral Federation, and to feel 
it in such a way that the larger organization should be recognized as the 
inspiration and hdp of the smaller. To bring about a better understand- 
ing of the work which the Greneral Federation is doing between Biennials, 

was the first need. 
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And the second was like unto it in importance and importunity. 
To explain this second need it will be necessary only to call to your 
attention the year books of many of our smaller dubs, particulariy of 
those dubs which are situated somewhat away from urban privileges. 

The great battle-cry of the General Federation is "Service." Henry 
Van Dyke might have been describing the aims of our great organiza- 
tion when he said that "to the Greek lesson of reasonableness and to the 
Hebrew lesson of righteousness it remains for those of to-day to teadi 
the great lesson of service." But, notwithstanding the fact that sodal 
service is the highest aim of the Women's Club movement, and that the 
old exdusive dub is fast yidding to the new indusive dub, there remains 
the uncontrovertible fact that the study dub is still a great feature of 
our organization. Small study dubs or study dasses in large dubs are 
everywhere present. The literary dub, in its effort to keep pace with 
the higher education of woman, still exists, and still will exist, and is to 
be commended and fostered even in the face of the sodal service dub, 
whose virtues we extol and whose evolution we hail with loud thanks- 
giving. 

It will not be necessary to institute a very rigid search among the 
study dubs in order to find, in what the members are pleased to call the 
" miscdlaneous program," a crying need for a more systematic plan of 
work. Lest some State may object to furnishing an example, I shall 
read to you from a year book of one of the dubs in my own State. This 
dub is a most earnest, enthusiastic dub of intelligent, splendid women. 
Let me read the program of a single afternoon, as follows: 

Roll call, answered by mnnaing antecdotes. 

Leaders of thought: Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, T*yndall. 

Australia. 

Army and Navy. 

Indian mutiny. 

Or this, from my own State also: 
RdlcaU. 

Interesting events of dub year. 
The future of Japan. 
Paper on Radium. 
Music. 

Open discussion. 
How may the busy woman become better educated ? 

These specimen programs of a single day's work may be duplicated 
many times in your State, and in mine, and they show most dearly the 
second need. 
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On the other hand, there are dubs doing the very best possible 
work. I have in mind one dub whose department in ethics spent four 
years with the study of evolutionary and applied ethics, and at the end 
of that time had covered practically the same ground as that of a regular 
four years' course in ethics in a woman's college. They then took up 
modem sodological problems with some degree of fitness. 

But the fact still remains, indisputable and grim, that there is in 
study dubs a serious lack of organized, systematic work. This lack 
arises from the way in which such programs are prepared. Few, indeed, 
of those who comprise the program committee of a small dub are capa- 
ble of making an outline on Italian Art, on the Evolution of the English 
Novd, on the Architecture of the Greeks, or various other subjects 
diosen by an eager and enthusiastic dub. And not small is the tempta- 
tion to cater to the tastes of the entire dub by means of a miscellaneous 
program which shall give the full space of twenty minutes to each of a 
score of subjects of which a whole year of thirty hours' hard work would 
lead scarcdy to the gate. 

Now, there is time in a club year for a vast deal of study and the 
gathering of a large amount of information. It is not that the time is 
limited, but that the time and attention are not concentrated. Suppose 
that the dub year begins in November and extends, with fortnightly 
meetings of two hours each, until May, leaving out four business or 
spedal meetings, and we would still have about twenty hours for good 
work; and twenty hours a year given to a single line of thought for one 
or, still better, for two or three years, may, to quote from Mrs. Davidson, 
"remove the person of to-day from the one of a year ago, and contribute 
to that complex result which we call culture, as certainly as the ring 
growing year by year about the heart of the sapling oak builds up the 
tree. Every course of study should have a unity of devdopment, and 
should be rdated sdentifically and artistically to the broader fidd of 
knowledge of which it is a part, that the student may gain breadth of 
view and intellectual power in the same degree that he increases his fund 
of general information." 

It is dear, then, if the study dub or dass is with us to remain, if 
we are not to merit the scorn of the student, and particularly of the male 
members of the family, some organized effort needs to be made toward 
systematic work in these study classes. If the Greneral Federation is 
to advocate certain lines of work, it is necessary that by some means the 
Greneral Federation must furnish hdps to such work. It is not enough 
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that the General Federation shall ask for concerted action on the part 
of dubs and federations; it must also guide and direct such action from 
some central source, into which must be gathered the combined wisdom 
of the Federation itself and its allied forces. 

Combined with these two needs are the advantages which would 
accrue to the entire membership of the General Federation in the locat- 
ing of permanent information headquarters, where valuable data might 
be collected and whence study outlines, statistics, and information along 
every line of dub work might be disseminated — in short, one place where 
club women might apply for help and to which every kind of material 
touching dub-work and the many allied interests might be sent. 

Early in the life of the present Board this question of the Bureau 
of Information was brought up for discussion. Every phas^ of the sub- 
ject was presented, and it was deemed of such importance that a spedal 
coDunittee was appointed to enter into conmiunication with State Federa- 
tion Presidents and other women throughout the country, asking advice 
and suggestions regarding the value and advisability of establishing a 
Bureau of Information for the Greneral Federation. These letters were 
immediatdy sent out, and the replies were prompt and explidt. Out 
of the forty-four State Presidents thirfy-nine replied, and only one of 
these expressed any doubt of the advisability of taking such a step. 
Many were most enthusiastic. 

With your permission, I shall quote from a few, leaving out the 
signature and name of State for obvious reasons. [Here Mrs. Wood 
read from several letters.] These are but the briefest extracts, which 
might be duplicated many times. Encouraged by these replies, the 
Executive Board dedded that the experiment was worth while, and in 
March, 1905, a very modest temporary office in a room in a private 
house, the home of the Chairman, was opened, a stenographer was installed 
and business was begun. Circulars were sent out to the individual dubs 
and state federations and immediatdy the response came — not from 
one club nor one section, but from many clubs in many sections, ask- 
ing for assistance, advice and information. 

In the meantime letters were sent to other organizations and to 
educational institutions, setting forth the aims and purposes of the Bureau 
and asking for co-operation. The response was most generous; one 
educational institution sent fully two hundred study outlines which had 
been prepared by expert authority; another contributed an almost equal 
number; many state federations and individual dubs sent a few "tried 
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and true" programs; Miss Helen M. Winslow of Boston gave a com- 
plete file of the Club Woman; Mrs. Lucy E. Morris of Wisconsin made 
valuable additions; other individuals far and near helped to swell the 
resources of the Bureau by sending useful books, pamphlets, etc.; the 
United States Grovemment, through the courtesy of Senator Gallinger 
oi New Hampshire, donated a very large number of publications; the 
editors of dub journals and several other magazines placed the Bureau 
on their free list. Assistance came freely and gladly, until to-day from 
the many sources, the Bureau of Information has on file nearly eight 
hundred different study outlines, of which more than one-half bear the 
stamp of expert approval and authority and many of which are in the form 
of syllabi having suggestions, book references and additional topics 
for discussion. Beside this, the files of the office contain much valuable 
matter contributed by allied organizations. 

Something of the demand for these outUnes may be learned from 
the mere fact that considerably more than one thousand outlines have 
been sent out from the office since the establishment of the Bureau. 
It should not be understood that one thousand dubs will use these outUnes 
this year, because in many cases several outlines have been requested 
by one dub. Very many dubs will, however, show the results of the 
suggestions and outlines furnished by the Bureau of Information. 
Many are applying for assistance for a second year, a fact which demon- 
strates beyond question the usefulness of those furnished one year ago. 

In addition to this phase of the work of the Bureau of Information, 
an equal number of answers have been sent out to dub members desiring 
suggestions, statistics, magazine and book references and addresses. 
All this, beside the necessary regular correspondence, has made the office 
of the Bureau of Information a busy place during the past fifteen months. 

The aim of the Bureau has been not to forestall or usurp the work 
of any officer or chairman of committee. Neither has it aimed to lead 
the van. It has realized that the work of the Bureau was supplemental, 
that it was of the greatest advantage to those who were a bit behind the 
vanguard, those women to whom the General Federation was a myth, 
and often times to those who had not the advantages and opportunities 
of life in the larger towns. 

How has the Bureau succeeded ? Beyond the expectation of the most 
sanguine. Again, I will quote briefly from a few of the many who 
have made use of the Bureau. Again I will say that these extracts might 
be duplicated many times. [Here Mrs. Wood read from several letters.] 
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This, then, is the experiment; this the result of the first few months. 
It must not be lost sight of that the Bureau has been an experiment, 
that it has been temporary. If it should seem best to this convention 
to place it upon a permanent basis, its possibilities for usefulness are 
limitless ! 

The matter of the permanent establishment of the Bureau of In- 
formation rests in your hands. If it seems worth while, if it appears to 
be the possible means of binding the individual dubs more closely to 
the Greneral Federation, of spreading more widely a knowledge of the 
work of the General Federation, if it may prove a means of showing to 
the remote clubs the value of membership in the Federation, and of 
drawing new dubs to us, then it is money well expended and we can- 
not afford to discontinue so useful a department. 

If it cannot do all these things and more, vastly more, it has defeated 
itself and has no excuse for being. To me, the Chairman, there has 
never appeared any dub work so well worth while, so welcome to the 
redpients, so rich in its reward; and in offering this most incomplete 
report, I wish to thank the members of my Conunittee for their s3nDapathy 
and the members of the Federation for thdr hearty co-operation. 
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FRIDAY EVENING, JUNE 1. 

MRS. WARD, SECOND VICE-PRESroENT. IN THE CHAIR. 

The evening of Friday, June 1, was devoted to addresses on the 
subject: "Our Opportunities." During the meeting there was singing 
by the Girls' Chorus of the Minnesota State University. The addresses 
follow. 



SETTLEMENT WORK. 

MISS JANE ADDAMS. 

Madam President and Members of the Convention: The 
word Settlement was first used in London some twenty-five years ago, 
when a group of university men went to live in the poorest quarter of 
their great .dty. The meaning has become somewhat changed since the 
word was imported to America. In the first place, it is not a very demo- 
cratic word. The English people admit that they are divided into "two 
nations," as one of their great statesmen said, and at least in London 
there are the "West end" and the "East end." We are not willing to 
admit that such a situation exists in America. We are still one nation, 
and we decline to acknowledge that economic conditions can ever make 
us into two nations. So the word in America has come to stand for a 
certain kind of social, philanthropic and educational activity, which has 
become debased in many cases to mean the merest shell of those activities. 
Old-fashioned philanthropies that have little of the social or educational 
about them sometimes use the word, but, on the whole, it stands for an 
attempt to carefully study social conditions in given neighborhoods and 
so far as possible to ameliorate them. 

I remember many years ago, in Hull House, an old friend came to 
call who did not believe in this new movement called Settlements. She 
said it was much better to do what you could for the poor as you lived 
in your own house than it was to move yourself and your belongings 
into a crowded quarter of the city in order to help them. To prove her 
words she gave an experience she had had as a little girl, which, she said, 
had cured her from any desire to better people by moving anyone from 
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one part of the city into another. She said that when she had been a 
little girl, playing in her mother's garden, she had found a large toad, 
sitting in one end of the garden, and in the other end she found a very 
forlorn little toad by himself, looking very lonely. Because he seemed 
so alone she took a stick and by much poking brought him into the neigh- 
borhood of the large toad, thinking they might comfort each other, when, 
to her consternation, the large one opened its mouth and completely 
swallowed the little toad. She said that from that time forward she had 
concluded to let people alone, and not to try to make them happy by 
juxtaposition. My friend had misread the moral of her experience. 
For, when a group of people represented by the little toad do move from 
their small end of the garden over into the great working class neighbor- 
hoods and are swallowed up so that they are forgotten and become a part 
of that neighborhood, then, and then only, do they attain the experience 
which a Settlement desires. After such a group becomes identified 
with the neighborhood into which they first moved with fear and trem- 
bling, what is it they try to do ? They must first of all stand for the spirit 
of tolerance, not the tolerance which says that capital and labor must 
be brought together by never discussing those topics upon which they 
differ, but the tolerance which comes to each from respecting and under- 
standing the other's position, however much it may differ — the tolerance 
which is founded upon courage and conviction and unfailing courtesy. 
A Settlement finds in its own part of the city, if you please, problems which 
are brought about by vast numbers of immigrants who come to this 
country unbefriended, who are as shut away from the traditional American 
type of life as they were in their own towns in the old country, but who 
are eager for friendship, eager for acquaintanceship, and still longing for 
some of the things which America held out to them when it beckoned 
them as a beacon of hope across the ocean. 

The Settlement people who live there come to know the inmiigrants 
as they would know them in their own country. They do not regard 
them as merely so much raw material for the labor market, but they 
regard them as guardians of a cultivation and a knowledge of the earlier 
aspects of life. If we understood men and the deeper relations which have 
held them together from one generation to another, we would see that 
America needs the immigrants on the cultural side, quite as much as it 
needs the immigrants on the labor side. The Settlement finds that one 
part of the city is often bereft of decent housing, that the streets are badly 
paved and lighted, and the schools below par, simply because no one con- 
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nden it worth while to make them better. The residents of a settlement 
say that every generation has its own problems which belong to it — to 
solve there — for better or worse. The problems of this generation center 
themselves in the efforts to bring up to the average level, to bring up into 
the stream of life which flows through the middle of the nation, the people 
who are below that level. It would seem at the present moment that the 
whole interest of poetry, the whole interest of fiction, the whole interest of 
history, is centering itself in the submerged side of society, and that not to 
know these people at first hand, not to get the poetry and the story and 
the history out of them by personal knowledge, is to throw away the great 
opportunity for study, the great opportunity for understanding, the great 
opportunity for healing which this age presents to us. And so we live in 
iounigrant neighborhoods, not because we are going to be philanthropic, 
not because we want to be different from other people (Heaven defend us 
from any such sense of difference), but because we want to know at first 
hand the materials of the problem which life at this moment presents, 
because the next step forward is in the direction of pulling up the people 
who have been left behind. 

This pulling up may be done in such a way as to work more harm 
than good to all of our social arrangements, and harm will certainly ensue 
unless the lives of the poor are studied at first hand. In all of this we at 
least follow the advice that was given many centuries ago, by a wise man 
of his age, who said to his young friend going out into life : " Young man, 
make it your business to have some of your friends among the poor; do 
not consent that all of your friends shall be of one kind." 

The Settlement undertakes the knowledge of the poor as its obligation, 
because it believes, and it is a mere preparation for the problems which 
have come to us. We have a fashion some times in America, as is true 
in England, of speaking of social development, as if it were a mere matter 
of evolution. We regard evolution, which is a process, a mere method, 
as if it were a force. The force in society which makes for progress at 
any given moment must always be the intelligent men and women who 
are then upon the face of the earth. It must always be people of conscience, 
of understanding, and of feeling, and then when this force is applied to 
society, it will, of course, progress along the line of evolution. But to 
think that then we can shut oiu* eyes and go to sleep and allow evolutionary 
forces to push society forward is all nonsense. The Settlement people say 
that in order to proceed intelligently we must first study conditions. We try 
to give constructive quaUty to our observations, to bring into the study of 
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social conditions something of historic knowledge, of scientific accuracy, 
and of reverence for the human soul. And this is the opportunity which 
the Settlement o£Fers to young men and women of any age, if they care 
for the poor and the difficulties which beset them . 

Sometimes the problems are those of congestion, as they are in 
New York; sometimes they are those of isolation, but whatever they are, 
to be helped they must be understood, and the process of understanding 
and helping together, of discovering and revealing, can only come by the 
respect and understanding of the people whom you would help. That is, 
I take it, the Settlement duty. Whether a Settlement institutes classes 
or not, whether it founds dubs or not, is not essential, for the Settlement is 
something beyond its activity; it is something quite outside of the mission 
of "doing good," it is not a new philanthropic device, it is not a new plan 
for "elevation by contact." It is simply a spirit of mutual under- 
standing. It is founded on a belief that the great problem of this country, 
the great problems of this generation, can only come out right if we all 
pull together with the man at the bottom, with the submerged, as he is 
sometimes called. He has the wisdom of the simple, and he has his 
own experiences. The prosperous who would tamper with his conditions 
must first respect and thoroughly understand that man, for we are sure 
to do much more harm than good until we are ready to walk as a little 
child through the streets of the dty, through the lonely ways of the 
country, and respect human nature as it is lived there, and feel touched by 
the poetry and poverty of life. Only then have we a right to use the 
word Settlement, and to daim this as our purpose which is as old as the 
world, and yet which always makes a world anew when it is espoused by 
the young and hopeful. 

A number of working girls who had not arrived in time to 
hear the foregoing address sent a request to the platform that 
they might see *'dear Jane Addams." Miss Addams came for- 
ward and said: 

" I am always willing to speak, but to be called to the plat- 
form merely to be looked at is very embarrassing." 

After expressing her thanks to those who had sent the request 
she said : 

" After all, the working girl is the real thing, and we are only 
onlookers." 
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THE CONSUMERS' LEAGUE. 

MRS. HARRIET M. VAN DER VAART. 

Madam President and Members of the Convention: The 
great changes which the introduction of machinery in our factories has 
brought about carry with them the necessity for equally great changes 
in our educational world, in our commercial world, in our moral and 
ethical relationship. 

The change in the commercial world was necessarily a rapid one. 
The educational world is more or less alive to-day to the changes which 
are necessarily incidental to the industrial changes. It would seem as 
if the moral and ethical sentiment of the nation was heartily awake to 
the fact that a new moral adjustment is necessary, that the old standards 
of upright character fall far short and are much too small for the standards 
of changed conditions to-day. 

In the earlier times a citizen's moral obligation to any particular 
industry was limited to one, possibly two or three, individuals, who met 
his need in this particular direction. If a man wished a pair of shoes, 
they were generally made in the village where he lived, possibly in his 
own home. Differences could be easily settled, because there was a 
direct relationship between the one who bought the goods and the one 
who made them. Now the fact that this direct relationship between the 
maker and the buyer is broken, and that it takes 50 to 100 hands to supply 
this one need, seems to have been the means of blinding our eyes to the 
fact that the moral obligation not only still exists, but is increased in 
proportion to the number of people interested in the transaction. That 
it has become difficult and complex, goes without saying. We are very 
slowly learning that the problems of to-day are social problems, and that 
no one individual alone can adjust his moral relation to his fellow-beings. 
There is a consumer and a worker, yes, thousands of workers are involved 
in the industrial side of the problem. Its moral solution will only be 
reached by the extended co-operation of a large number of both consumers 
and workers. This is clearer to the intelligent industrial worker to-day 
than it is to the people outside of his class. The very necessity of existence, 
a decent existence, for himself and family, forces the worker to co-operative 
action and tends to clarify his mind for the ethical truth involved. 

The Consumers* League and National Child Labor Committee are 
the two organizations representing the people outside the industrial class, 
which recognize this moral obligation as a social problem, and are help- 
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ing to the extent of their ability in its solution. The two societies are so 
closely identified that in the eyes of the public they are often classified 
under the one head. 

The National Secretary of the Consumers' League, Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, is recognized the country over as an authority on matters pertain- 
ing to child labor, and has been instrumental in many cities in helping 
secure child labor laws. 

In a factory recently visited, where there were four departments, 
the pay rolls of the women in these different departments were checked. 
In two of the departments checking for over-time was constantly neces- 
sary, until the department was reached where muslin underwear was 
made. The checking suddenly ceased. It was discovered that the women 
in this department only worked the regular nine hours. When inquiry 
was made as to the reason for this change, the answer was: " We cannot 
have over-time in that department because the Consumers' label is on 
those goods, and we cannot have girls under sixteen years." For several 
years this one department had been held to a higher standard because 
some of the people who bought these garments recognized their moral 
obligation to the women who made them and required the stamp of their 
authority to be placed upon the goods. 

In the other department no child under fourteen was working at all, 
and no girl under sixteen was working more than eight hours a day. This 
was because the laws of the State had so decreed. Here were the two 
weapons, the law, the verdict of all the people, and the Consumers' label, 
the stamp of a number of the people who lead the way in a dvanoe of the law. 
Undoubtedly, without these two powers, children of ten and twelve would 
have been checked for twelve and fourteen hours' work in the twenty-four, 
as was done repeatedly previous to the enactment of this present law. 

Until within the last two years- the Consumers' League has stood 
prominently for the abolishment of sweat-shop labor and the protection 
of its industrial children. It has also had the work for pure food at heart. 

Until the changes in our industrial world, women were held the 
responsible parties for what the world should eat and how it should be 
prepared. The time of drying apples, and pickling, preserving, canning, 
preparing and storing the winter supply of food is within the memory 
of most of us. The factory has gradually taken this from the home, 
until to-day, the housewife may, if she will, provide her family with all 
kinds of canned fruits, meats and preserves without any effort other than 
ordering them from her grocer 
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When the preparation of food passed from the walls of her own home , 

ahe seems to have given up all responsibility in regard to it 

This is one of the problems that must be solved socially, that we all 
together must take hold of and insist that the food which is necessary to 
a greater part of the people must be pure and wholesome. 

Laws and labels are as much needed for effective work in this direc- 
tion as they are in the direction of our working children and our muslin 
underwear. 

As this is one of the issues this Federation has at heart, and as Mrs. 
Decker reported what has been done, we have the best reason to feel 
that women will pursue this greater responsibility and follow the leader- 
ship which this Federation and the Consumers' League are taking in 

this direction. 

* * * 

While the food we eat essentially concerns the health of the people, 
the conditions and wages of those who prepare the food and make our 
garm^its more vitally concern the health of our nation. Out of 600 
factory women which it has been my privilege to know, one woman was 
found who said she was not absolutely obliged to work, that she could 
exist on what was provided for her at home. Of this number one hundred 
were found who supported themselves only, and out of this one hundred 
a large number were Polish women who came here alone and were cut 
off from their families. A good part of the one hundred paid back to 
their family what was considered a large board bill. More than five 
hundred were important factors in the support of families, very often 
the only support. One young girl was asked as to her family, when she 
burst out crying and said, "There are eight of us." She and a sister were 

the only support of the family. 

* * * 

The average wage of these women is in the neighborhood of five 
dollars a week, probably a little less, and this average was increased by 
the one industry visited where the women were organized. These women 
usually live in the poorer parts of our city where sanitary conditions are 
bad, in crowded rooms; they work long hours, and the majority of them 
are old women at thirty-five and forty. Yet, these are the women who 
are making our garments and preparing our foods. I presume there is 
hardly a woman in this audience to-night but has not on some garment, 
or who to-day has not partaken of some article of food, made by these 
same women. 

Does not the moral responsibility of the women of this country rest 
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right here? Is it not our privilege and our object to join hands with 
our industrial sisters, that we together may work out this problem, that 
no one of us may be either clothed or fed at the expense of an industrial 
sister, and in the words of George MacDonald, that we may build the 
ound at ion of our lives in righteousness ? 

NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. 

JOHN A. BUTLER. 

Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen: In the winter of 
1894, a great national conference for better dty government was held 
in Philadelphia, at which the late James C. Carter, of New York City, 
then the greatest American lawyer, presided. Carl Schurz, Herbert 
Welch, Moorfield Story, President of the American Bar Association, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Charles Jerome Bonaparte, Franklin MacVeagh, 
Rev. Washington Gladden, Rev. Dr. Rainsford, Richard Watson Gilder, 
William G. Low, of New York City, and other distinguished and dis- 
interested men delivered addresses before large and enthusiastic audiences; 
and out of that conference grew the National Municipal League, with 
Mr. Carter, who served many years, as Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and Clinton Rogers Woodruff, with his wonderful energy and 
organizing ability, as Secretary. 

The conference developed great diversity of feeling and views, but 
all were united on the necessity of sustained and earnest work, and it is 
wholly within bounds to say that a very large part of the agitation for 
better mimidpal conditions, which has prevailed in all parts of the country 
during the last twelve years, has grown out of the movement which was 
thus inaugurated under the most favorable conditions. 

Mr. Butler then told of the annual meetings of the League, 
held in a dozen or more cities, and the resulting growth of public 
opinion in favor of improved conditions, culminating in the Civic 
Day Conference at the St. Louis Exposition, in which the Mayors 
of one hundred American cities took part. He continued: 

It had begun to be realized that our cities, comprising about one-third 
of the national population, are plague spots of official iniquity, and, as 
Andrew D. White once said, the worst governed municipalities in the 
world. The significance of the situation is easy to understand, and since 
the emancipation of the slaves, and excepting the evils of consolidated 
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a^ital, no problem of such vital importance has confronted the people 
of this country as their purification. 

Our cities are the nerve centers of the body politic, directing and con- 
trolling its character and destiny. All the varying influences and forces 
of modem life are centered in the city, and the purification of dty govern- 
ment means emancipation from the influence of standards which operate 
as a corrupting example to the rising generation of young men — the 
husbands, and brothers, and sons of the women of America — to whom 
the dty is the formative school in political life, in personal character, 
and in the fundamental ethics of dtizenship. 

Of course, the question of the remedy soon arose, and, the exact 
condition of things having been thoroughly investigated, a conmiittee, 
comprising experts of experience and ability, was appointed at the Louis- 
ville meeting in 1897, to draft and report a carefully prepared form of 
dty charter, adaptable to any dty, with the purpose, so to speak, of clarify- 
ing the munidpal situation 

At the end of two years of arduous and faithful work, the result 
under the title of the New Munidpal Program, after repeated considera- 
tion and discussion, was unanimously adopted at the Columbus meeting 
in 1899 

The speaker then proceeded to give a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of this model charter, based upon the best municipal experience 
the world over. He emphasized the points that it gave cities 
complete home rule; made the people of a city responsible for 
their legislative government; made the office of alderman one of 
dignity; insisted upon the Merit System; freed the people of a 
dty from a self-perpetuating political machine, and simplified mat- 
ters so that the responsibility for wrong-doing was easily placed. 
He termed the New Munidpal Program ** a great and ingenious 
document, splendid in its simplicity and eflPectiveness, and certain 
to eliminate party politics from city government and materially 
reduce opportunities for corruption and malfeasance in office." 

Mr. Butler then told some of the results that had been 
accomplished through the use of this model charter, and sketched 
the present work of the League in other fields through its various 
committees. He continued : 

The League's work exhibits and its ultimate and complete success 
presupposes the only solid and fundamental basis for improved conditions, 
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and that is good citizenship. Such citizenship will enable the women 
of this great Federation to secure what they so greatly desire: Pure food 
l^slation, factory inspection, child labor laws, compulsory education, 
moral municipal conditions, sanitary and properly conducted schools — 
everything, in fact, which ought to exist in a country which aims to lead 
the world. 

Eyer3rthing good can be obtained through the powerful influence of 
dty officials, if we can only create the alert and patriotic citizenship which 
will insist upon the election of disinterested and able men, in place of 
the shouting political mountebanks who want office so badly that they 
mortgage their souls to the powers of darkness to secure profitable politi- 
cal advancement. The place to create that citizenship is in the heme 
and in the school room. Nothing in the nature of legislation can pro- 
duce it. The most we can hope from such valuable expedients as we 
have already devised is to limit the opportunities of rascality, and thus 
discourage bad men from seeking municipal office. I will go further 
than that and say that the ultimate and complete salvation of our dty 
and state and national governments presupposes a revolution in our ideals 
of Ufe and education, based upon higher conception of personal quality 
and dvic duty. The whole higher life of the people has been drugged 
with a spirit of mercenary materialism. PoUtical self-seeking and un- 
limited corporate greed have become a national religion, and material 
aggrandizement, an ignis fatuuSy leading us in the direction of national 
decay. This is what is too oonmionly known as "success in life." In 
reality, it is failure. It confounds the end with the means. We have 
only reached the portals of success when we have become wealthy and 
influential. Our culture is more or less shallow, unless we are patriotic 
and unselfish. We are like plants which put forth the buds of promise, 

but never reach the blossoming stage. 

* * * 

American women are the conservators of the intellectual and ethical 

life and culture of this country, and their dubs are a national crown of 

glory. They have been receptive for generations. They are now equipped 

for active service. The best aspirations of the times have become a part 

of thdr intdlectual and moral fiber. They are the vestals of the temple 

of liberty, and their ability to devate the standards of dtizenship and 

life are beyond the possibility of measurement. In Massachusetts, the 

women's auxiliary of the Men's Civil Service Reform Assodation has 

rendered splendid service in the cause of good government. It has fairly 

dduged the State with knowledge of the merit system and just conditions. 
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It did not "enter politics/' but it helped to give politics a moral basis. 
It started its work in the right place, in the Massachusetts public schools, 
in building up the good citizenship on which the future of a government 
by the people inevitably depends. That kind of work is fundamental, 
and it is peculiarly the work of women, whose Uves are based on ideal 
aims and offer a mighty bulwark of intellectual and moral strength against 
the Philistinism by which we have been so nearly overwhelmed. 

The work of women is essential to the effort for better dvic conditions. 
The National Municipal League has labored faithfully for years. Its 
field is so comprehensive that it offers a vantage ground for the realiza- 
tion of their best ideals. It begins and ends with the creation of the good 
citizen. If you can see it in that light — and you will one day thus see 
it — ^the members of this federation will earnestly enter upon auxiliary 
woric of the kind indicated, in the lead of the Women's Auxiliary Com- 
mittee which we are about to organize. The dissemination of Hterature; 
the offering of prizes in high schools and colleges for the best essays on 
improved conditions; the promotion of instruction in the science and 
ethics of dty government, in public schools; the establishment of dubs 
and leagues demanding clean streets and sanitation, and the election of 
disinterested offidals — ^that is the work; ever3ihing, in short, which can 
make the dty the Uving center of a political and ethical renaissance, 
throbbing with the energy of mighty and uplifting forces. 

CLUB WOMEN AND THE PRESS. 
HELEN M. WmSLOW. 

Madam Prbsident and Members of the Convention: The 
habit of taking things for granted too often destroys the sense of obliga- 
tion. We are in the habit of looking to our daily papers for the news 
from all parts of the world. We devour it with eargemess, and cast 
aside without a moment's thought the newspaper which cost so much 
generalship and the keen, brilliant work of the quickest minds and brains 
of our most ^ert dass of people. We never stop to think that the news- 
paper for which we pay a penny or two has cost thousands of dollars to 
produce; that in it are combined the skill and brains and experience of 
hundreds of able men and women; that the news we skim over so lightly 
has, some of it at least, been tdegraphed across the continent or half- 
way around the world, at the risk, perhaps, of some young life. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 
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Every word of its news and editorial sections, and most of the other 
departments, has been written within twenty-four hours of the time you 
sit down to read it. The news, the editorial opinion, the whole influence 
of the paper is alive, throbbing, pulsating, eager with life. It comes white- 
hot from the hearts and the minds of big-brained men and big-souled 
women whose business it is to keep fingers on the nation's pulse — to 
translate the instant happening into immediate language, to write the 
history of the world of to-day in words that shall quicken and stimulate the 
public interest and fuse together the opinions and beliefs of a heterogeneous 
people. A wonderful thing, when we stop to think of it, isn't it ? 

And there are but few newspapers to-day without an underlying pur- 
pose, more or less conscious and in evidence, beneath the tremendous 
onrush of the ever-clamoring public and the ever-yawning presses — an 
underlying purpose not only to print the news, but to do it well; to be 
the best paper in town; in short, to be decent and moral and truUiful. 
We hear talk of the press pandering to low tastes. It is not so. The 
average newspaper is as good and as high-purposed as the exigencies of 
its life and the demands of its public will let it be. It wants to print all 
the news for all the people, and incidentally to out-distance its rival across 
the street ; but it wants to be decent about it. It wants to be well considered 
by the best people; it wants to be a power in its own town, its own State. 
And it is usually all that. The few exceptions in all this great land are 
scarcely worth considering here. 

And when we realize what a tremendous thing is the daily newspaper, 
what a whirlwind of life it represents, under what pressure it is produced, 
we may well give thanks that it is no worse, that we get so infinitely much 
for our pennies when we invest one or two for that greatest necessity of 
the man or woman who would keep pace with the world — the newspaper. 

Take it in our dub work, for instance; where would the General 
Federation be to-day if it had not been for the co-operation of the Press ? 
From the very first, the newspapers have been friendly to the dub move- 
ment. The paragrapher who is compelled to scan the whole horizon of 
life for material, the joke-smith who must seize u|X)n every new fad, every 
passing fancy, for his never-satisfied hopper, have each had fun with us, 
and still indulge in a crack at our weaknesses occasionally, but, on the whole, 
the papers have been friendly, and have recognized from the start the 
beginnings and the possibilities that have lain within our reach. If they 
have sometimes failed to have dignified reports of our actual accomplish- 
ment, let us ask ourselves whose fault it is. 
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The dub department, or club column, is now a regularly established 
feature of so many great dailies, suburban and county papers, as to 
cause no conmient whatever. Club women everywhere depend u|X)n it 
for news of one another, for state and official news, for information con- 
cerning the movements in which all were interested. But when the first 
dub column, which, by the way, was but a half -column, was started away 
back in 1892, by Mrs. £. M. H. Merrill, in the Boston Globe, it was con- 
sidered a doubtful experiment, and rather a silly idea on the part of its 
originator. The Boston Herald took it up the following year and en- 
larged it, it proving rather a popular feature; but when I opened the dub 
d^artment of the old conservative Boston Transcript the same year, the 
management consented only on condition that I would sign my name to 
it and be res|X)nsible for all statements made therein. Most dub women 
of to-day know how quickly other metropolitan papers adopted the plan, 
and how necessary the dub column is considered to-day in every flourish- 
ing dub center. And the public worker, the philanthropist, the preacher 
of dvic righteousness, the Consumers' League, the pure food conunittees, 
the child labor Crusaders — how they can testify to the usefulness, the 
necessity for the newspaper dub column, whenever a great reform is to 
be brought about! 

I will not say the average dub department might not be improved. 
Many of them are trivial, dealing with insignificant local affairs instead 
of giving broad, comprehensive views of the great things being done by 
the dub women of to-day. But this is not always the fault of the paper; 
it is sddom the fault of the club editor. If the clientele who read the 
dub colunm will tolerate nothing larger than pink teas and musicales 
of their local dubs, the newspapers are not wholly to blame for not edu- 
cating them up to a higher standard. 

An editor of a poultry journal which has a spedal colunm devoted to 
inquiries in regard to poultry received a letter from one of his subscriben» 
which read as follows: 

"What ails my hens ? Every morning I find two or three lying on 
thdr backs, toes curled up, never to rise again." 

The editor, evidently a man of very few words, replied as follows: 
"Your hens are dead." 

Alas! Too often would the woman editor like to reply to some of 
her dub reporters: "Your clubs are dead; you may not know it, but 
they are dead.' 
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If, in these days when women's dubs are doing so much for the com- 
munities wherein they are established, the club correspondents send no 
word to the editor of real accomplishment of their clubs, but give instead 
elaborate descriptions of table decorations and best gowns, whose fault is 
it that the colunm is not so helpful and stimulating as it might be ? There are 
two essentials to the value of a club department; first, a reporter who can 
see beyond petty details and grasp a broad sweep of plan and accomplish- 
ment, and second, a club editor who insists that all her reports shall be 
of this kind. The New York Saturday Evening Post is a notable example 
of what uplifting and stimulating club journalism may be. Or, to pass 
from the newspaper to the periodical, the Federation Bulletin is a splendid 
exponent of what a dignified, helpful and really valuable aid the press 
may be to the club movement itself, and also to the co-operative work 
that may come to us from the Consumers' League, the Municipal League, 
the dvic associations, the settlement workers, and all other movements 
for the public good. The other dub journals, too, are deserving of much 
more than a passing notice — all because the average dub woman is being 
educated up to the point of view where she sees beyond her local club 
and her private likes and dislikes, out to the broader outlook which 
takes in all humanity. 

My own experience as editor of a club journal, if I may be pardoned 
the allusion, taught me the necessity for such education and the difficulty 
of interesting the local dub woman in matters beyond her own dty. But 
this is being done, and all good dub journalism has helped to widen the 
outlook. To-day, no club woman would think of effecting any reform 
without enlisting the press at the very outset. Take, for one example, 
the campaign in behalf of pure food. Mrs. Mary Hinman Abd's articles 
in the Delineator for the past year, sane and authoritative as they were, 
have enlightened thousands of club women on this point, which two 
years ago was so little understood. The work of the Pure Food Com- 
mittee of the Federation has been seconded and furthered in every State, 
every large dty, and in hundreds of small towns, by the press. And so 
it is with all other movements for good. First plan your campaign; then 
get your ideas before the people — through the newspapers. 

* * * 

Nothing is too high for us to try to reach; nothing that cries out 
for hdp is too hedged about with difficulties for us to lend our hearts and 
hands to deliver; and it is the press which is our very present help in 
time of trouble. But we must be wise and make the best use of it. We 
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must not only demand that the club movement thall be properly repre- 
sented in print; we must see to it that the dub movement is properly 
reported. It is our own fault if it is not. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

I feel that I may be spokeswoman for every good newspaper in this 
great country, and promise you the co-operation of the American press 
in every movement which makes for the development and uplifting of 
humanity. American journalism leads the world; American dub women 
lead all others. Let them go hand in hand, and what shall they not 
achieve? 



AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: In the year 1828, one beautiful spring 
morning, there was found staggering about the streets of that quaint 
dty, Nuremberg, a young man, seventeen years old. He was arrested 
for drunkenness and taken to the City prison. The jailer soon discovered 
that he was not drunk, and little by little his history was learned. He 
had been kept all his life in an iron cage, in a dungeon. His only food 
had been bread and water. He had never seen a human being until 
turned loose upon the streets that May morning. His discovery created 
a great furore in Europe. Lord Stanhope adopted him as his son, sent 
him to Darmstadt to be educated under the best professors he could find. 
This young man, two years after his discovery, came running into the 
house one day, holding his hand to his breast, saying a man had tried to 
murder him. Two years later he came in saying a man had come up 
behind and stabbed him. Of this wound he died two days later, four 
years after his discovery. I have told you all that is known of the history 
of this remarkable yoimg man, Kaspar Hauser, but here we have the one 
recorded instance in human history of a person having grown to adult 
manhood, having all of his organs developed and of full stature, and yet 
a mere baby. He played with the jailer's children two or three years old 
on the floor. He could not guide his steps across the room without 
staggering, could not judge of the distance of things. He thought a swing- 
ing door was alive, and the rolling ball alive, the same as the cat which 
chases it. His senses were extremely acute; he could not endure the 
fragrance of a rose, and driving past a rose garden threw him into con- 
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vulsions. He said as he drove past a cemetery that he could smell the 
effluvia of the decaying bodies. 

Why was it that this young man, fully developed, could not think 
or act but as a little child ? Because he had no material out of which 
to construct thoughts or actions. 

We are apt to forget that the material out of which we build our 
lives comes from the concrete world about us. In the little baby, the 
first ray of light that falls u|X)n its eyes is taken up by its nerve system and 
stored away; the first sound that enters its ears is taken up by its nerve 
system and stored away; the first touch of its mother is taken up by its 
nerve system and stored away, and this goes on every minute of life, 
no matter how long' it may live. 

It is this great mass of sense impressions, gathered from the outer 
world, that enables us to Uve, to think, to act. These sense impressions 
that we take into our minds are indestructible. 

♦ ♦ 3|t 

Paul says "Evil communications corrupt good manners," but why 
limit that to persons? Things are evil just as well as persons; objects 
have the character, the virtue, and vices of individuals. Objects may 
be honest, sincere, genuine, noble, or they may be insincere, counterfeit, 
dishonest, decidedly vulgar, and vicious. Children associated with these 
things absorb from the sense impressions. We have the same result as 
though they absorb from individuals. 

There is, then, to-day coming forward a sanitation for the nervous 
system. We have spent now during the last fifty years a great deal of 
time on the sanitation for the physical system, and now scientists are 
bringing to light the foes of man which lurk in color, form, and sound. 
. . . ; There is, as I say, sanitation for the nerve system of the 
three noble senses, — smelling, hearing, and sight. 

It is for this sanitation that the American Civic Association stands. 
This is the problem which it has set itself to solve. How does it do this ? 
It is divided up into fifteen departments, under men who know that the 
day of vague and gUttering generalities is passed, and that the day of 
conclusions is here. Each one of these departments is headed by an 
expert or specialist in that particular line. Not only this, this specialist 
or expert does not issue his bulletins and leaflets as vague and general 
things, but as specific things. He tells you how to dean up the back 
yard, as well as how to plan a city. He tells you how to go to work to 
preserve the trees that some one wants to put down, as w^U as bow to 
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preserve the Appalachian system of mountains. All these fields are 
covered in this way, by an expert, giving definite, concrete information 
along the lines with which it has to do. 

Furthermore, you know, and I know, that civic improvement, out- 
door art, the beautifying of our civic life in our cities and homes, is rather 
a new idea. We are all rather unfamiliar with it, we are inexperienced; 
and, of course, experience is the great book, after all, to read. So the 
experiences from all over this broad land are there in its central office, 
and this book of experience is laid before the individuals all over the 
country. It is, I may say, a clearing house for civic improvement. 

Another point — and I can only mention points — it tries to raise up 
a higher ideal of civic life. 

I cannot forget one of the most impressive moments of my life, two 
or three weeks ago, when that Nestor of American letters, that dear, white- 
haired old veteran, Mark Twain, was reading me his book on philosophy, 
for he has written a wonderful book on philosophy which is in manu- 
script. He reiterated over and over again this: "Lift your ideals ever 
higher, and higher lift your ideals." So the American Civic Association 
stands for the elevation of civic ideals. How are we going to do it ? Not 
alone by preaching, not alone by reading books. 

4t ♦ >|t 

We teach our young men and women civics in the public schools, 
and politics in the university; we preach to them high ideals of dvic 
duties. They go on the streets and see them filthy; they see hideous 
city halls that begin to fall down before they are completed; they see 
cold, hard, stiff school houses; they see vulgarity, conunonplaceness, and 
all the vices preached. Against these concrete expressions of dvic life — 
and it b from these that they are going to get their ideals of dvic duty — 
you can preach until you are hoarse. So we want to raise these concrete sur- 
roundings which form the ideals of our young men and women, and give 
them a store of fine material out of which to build splendid dtizenship. 

In the Northwest there are countless springs and brooks, many of 
them small and weak; but gravity, that mighty force, gathers these to- 
gether slowly, until they are formed into this restless Father of Waters 
which flows past our windows. All over this country are just such little 
springs of civic improvement, springs and brooklets which in themselves 
are weak. It is the American Civic Assodation which gathers all these 
weak forces together and hurls them against some evil bill-board obstruc- 
tion of our civic beauty, and, more recently, against the destruction of 
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that river, those falls which a Frenchman said "belong to anybody and 
to everybody in the world/* Niagara Falls. During the last eight months 
the American Civic Association has waged a wonderful battle against 
the destruction of that greatest river landscape of the world. They first 
tried through the periodicals; nobody listened. Then the President sent 
a message — and I may say now that President Roosevelt is a life member 
of our Association. His message did not have the desired effect, but 
finally when the American Civic Association, with the President's con- 
sent, had the Burton Bill introduced by Congressman Burton of Ohio, 
providing that no more power should be taken from Niagara — ^you know 
they want to take about one-third of the water away — and that, further, 
we should prohibit the importation of power from Canada, then the persons 
interested, the great capital already invested there, woke up, and they, 
too, have been fighting. 

Ladies, it rests to a large extent with this great organization as to 
what is going to be the result of that bill. Not only should you pass a 
resolution here, but every woman's dub in this country should pass a 
resolution and send it to Congress; not only that, every woman and every 
woman's husband should write to their Congressman a personal letter, 
and get eight or ten other people to write a personal letter to their Congress- 
man or Senator, until there pours into Washingtion such a flood of these 
protests against this destruction, that the bill would go through with the 
greatest ease. The question is, will we do it as soon as we get home ? 

I want to read you one short paragraph of a long letter from the 
President of our Association. He says: "I send greeting through 
you to the Greneral Federation of Women's Clubs, and ask it with all 
urgency to join collectively and individually in this great work of Niagara 
preservation by immediate and definite action." Ladies, we want your 
help and we want to help you. 

NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE. 

SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY. 

Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen: Child Labor is 
not only a national problem — it is a national disgrace. Two years ago 
this Convention at St. Louis, at the suggestion of this Child Labor Com- 
mittee, outlined the most progressive platform for Child Labor agitation 
that has been presented in this country. That platform stated that 
we should strive to secure such legislation, and such public opinion in 
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every city in this nation that no child under fourteen years of age should 
begin work. Furthermore, that night work for children under sixteen 
years of age should be prohibited. A third plank in that platform was 
that every working child should be licensed by certificate that would 
attest its physical fitness for the work it undertakes, and at least the 
ability to read and write the English language. 

Now, those were three definite planks constituting a definite program, 
but I ask you to-night how far have we progressed in the realization of 
that program, because the National Child Labor Conunittee has simply 
followed in your steps in attempting to carry out that program as far as 
it is feasible in every part of this country. 

I am glad to say to you that in the interval of two years, twenty-five 
States have enacted some legislation on this subject, and that in every 
case it has been an improvement on existing legislation, looking toward 
the realization of that program which you outlined at St. Louis two 
years ago. 

If there is any division that is natural or necessary in the public 
work of men and women, certainly the guardianship of the interests of 
children will appeal most strongly to women. It may be man's fault 
rather than woman *s that our modem industrial system has laid so heavy 
a hand on the child. Our mines and coal-breakers, our cotton mills 
and factories, our glass houses, silk mills, messenger and telegraph service 
have enlisted one in every twenty-two children throughout the entire 
country, and if we include all wage-earning children more than one in 
every six children of the country, or over two million, must be counted. 
We cannot boast of American opportunities, but ought to hang our heads 
in shame, when we admit this. We are all res|X)nsible, men and women 
alike, for this horrible condition of affairs. Every section of the country 
is guilty, every industry is a conspirator in these wrongs done to innocent 
children. There is a remedy — publicity. 

The National Conunittee was organized as a representative body of 
men and women to ascertain and present the facts. We have done this 
as best we can with the resources of a private society, and we will continue 
to do it. We now call on you, as an organized force of women in this 
country. We called on organized labor, on the churches representing 
the organized religious affairs of the country, and finally we called on 
the Federal Government to assume the responsibility for these wrongs 
of child labor, and to set about forthwith to right them and make restitu- 
tion. Publicity on a national scale is the sovereign remedy. What has 
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it not done in righting the wrongs of insurance mismanagement, railroad 
rebates, and along many other economic lines ? 

Are not the children an asset of the nation ? Is their physical, in- 
dustrial, intellectual and moral training not a matter of as much con- 
cern to the nation as the protection of cattle, horses and swine? Do 
they not represent economic value of as great concern as the soil, or may 
they not stand for dangers as great as the insect pests of the country ? 
In all these matters the national government has well organized bureaus 
of investigation and publicity, but has made no provision for investigat- 
ing minutely, extensively, and authoritatively into the condition of work- 
ing children, and the numerous questions leading thereto, as birth rate, 
physical degeneration, juvenile court, dangerous occupations, accidents 
and diseases of child life, legislation for the children in the several States 
and Territories, and facts having a bearing on the health, efficiency, 
character, etc., of children. The results of such investigations made 
public by the national government, with all its prestige and authority, 
will not only give our States the necessary basis for wise legislation and 
wiser administration of child labor laws, but it will make such action by 
the States necessary and inevitable. 

The Providence Journal has treated this |X)int most wisely when it 
said: "While it is easy to recognize the almost self-evident truth that 
the welfare of children is of vital im|X)rtance to the country, it is far less 
so to find methods of improving their conditions." 

Congress has no |X)wer to enact legislation for States prohibiting 
child labor. Each State must r^ulate its affairs for itself. The question, 
then, is far more complicated and far more delicate than if it could be 
settled by one law-making body. 

It belongs to the State for solution, but it is national, both in the 
interest it arouses and in the danger it threatens. In so vital a question, 
as in almost all the other im|X)rtant issues of the present time, it is natural 
to think that the nation should afford relief. Such thinking is dangerous. 
The Federal Government is constantly being called upon to do what is 
the constitutional duty of the States themselves to accomplish. That 
very habit of ignoring the commonwealth in the pressure of difficulties, 
and applying for remedy is bad. It weakens the power of the State, it 
diminishes its respect; its powers thus delegated, thereby are removed 
one step farther away from the people whence they come, and how much 
is lost in the process is a question of no slight importance to American 
institutions. 
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The National Child Labor Committee, which is conducting a cam- 
paign in favor of national legislation in behalf of children, asks for the 
establishment of a Children's Bureau in the Department of the Interior. 
The bill before the Senate seeking this, grants to that office only rights of 
investigation and publicity. These rights, however, if well used, will 
result in the collection of all the data the public needs to form its opinion, 
and this opinion can find expression in enlightened State laws. Many 
of the greatest evils will be cured if such should be the fortunate result. 
We do not want statistics for some of these questions, but we want such 
reports on child labor as the Bureau of Corporations has recently furnished 
about Standard Oil. 

The bill now pending in Congress to create such a bureau will be- 
come a law, I believe, only if you women want it earnestly enough to 
work for it, but this will not be enough to get it. You must endorse it 
over and over again, you must write personally over and over again to 
Senators and Representatives, seeing them when they return home from 
Washington. 

Write "Children's Bureau" on your program for work and discus- 
sion next fall in every club here represented, and when the next Congress 
assembles in December, we will have a National Children's Bureau, and 
half the battle will be won. 

There is also pending at Washington a bill providing for the District 
of Columbia a Child Labor Law, putting into practice the very standard 
which you have yourselves endorsed. It is a most admirable bill, as 
it has been reported by the Senate Committee to the Senate. It is known 
as the Du Bois Bill, introduced by Senator Du Bois. Please refer to it 
as the Du Bois Bill, now favorably reported by the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor in the Senate. I am told that that bill will be called up 
for action on Monday. I wish every Senator might have a telegram from 
some of the members of this Convention. I would like to send five 
thousand telegrams from this room to some members of the Senate, and 
I am sure that there will be no doubt about that bill being disposed of 
inunediately. 

I thank you very much. 
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INTERNATIONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 
MRS. CYNTHU WESTOVER ALDEN. 

Madam President and Members of the CoNVEi^rrioN : I 

changed my speech just a little bit, because the definition of Sunshine 

is grasping opportunities. So not speaking of the opportunites, I dwell 

more upon the art of grasping them, grasping the opportunity to do a 

kind deed, or lend a hand, or give a lift. As a little boy said out West 

when asked what Sunshine meant: "Why, it is just to diwy with the 

other-fellow; that is all." 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Habit plays a most important part in being able to grasp our oppor- 
tunities. Science has discovered that every act records itself on the brain, 
and that it thus grows in accordance with the quality of the action im- 
pressed upon it until a given line of conduct becomes so habitual that 
even the grasping of op|X)rtimities, or in other words, the doing of one's 
best at each moment of life, is about all there is in life. Knowing how 
to grasp op|X)rtunities will often transform the entire range and scenery 
of one's life. The habit will perish if we cease to exercise it and feed 
it with its proper thought. All things in life die without food or exercise. 

To prove to you that woman, on the average, is not slow to take ad- 
vantage of every chance given her in life for bettering herself and human- 
ity, I will illustrate by giving you some true incidents that have come 
within my observation. 

There are over 350,000 women and children who belong to Sunshine, 
paying their dues by kind deeds only. They include a large proportion 
of the women who are most active in church and social work; and there 
is nothing mannish, nothing clannish, about their attitude toward the 
conmiunity. They aim to make themselves better daughters, better 
sisters, better wives, better mothers, as well as better citizens. And 
there is much in a bird's-eye view of their activities that cannot but be 
helpful and invigorating to any woman who thinks — no matter whether 
she ever expects to belong to Sunshine or not. 

Sunshine women are interested in better schools and better school 
buildings; in better city parks and better country roads; in traveling 
libraries; in all efforts for the enlightenment of the public, and for the 
betterment of public manners and morals. As a mother, she is ever 
looking toward the future, just as the club woman is; and even though she 
is unable to work in co-operation with others as a member of a federated 
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oiganization, she may do much as an individual toward the furtherance 
of the very ends for whieh the club women are striving, by grasping op* 
portunities and lending a hand and giving a lift when the chance comes. 
How are Sunshine women putting their shoulders to the wheel of 
progress? And how can they be helped to accomplish most for the 
commonweal ? 

* * * 

When our President, Mrs. Decker, with her own hands served to 
the people who came through on the trains leaving the destroyed city of 
San Francisco to go to their friends in the East, it was giving the lift, 
lending the hand. She served until she almost dropped of fatigue. That 
we call Sunshine. She believed in this little sentiment: 

Give him a lift, don't stand in Prayer, 
Nor moralize with his despair. 
The man is down, and his great need 
Is ready help, not a prayer or creed. 
One grain of aid just now is more 
To him than tomes of saintly lore. 
Pray if you can in your full heart. 
But give him a lift, give him a start. 

The world is full of good advice 

And prayer and praise and preaching nice. 

But the generous souls who aid mankind 

Are sometimes very hard to find. 

Give like a Christian, speak in deeds; 

A noble life is the best of creeds. 

And he will wear a royal crown 

Who gives the souls a lift when they are down. 

Colorado makes me think of another little poem which I think ought 
to come right here: 

If you have a word of cheer 
That will make the way less drear 
To the fellow- worker here. 
Let him know. 
Tell him you appreciate 
What he does, and don't wait 
Until the heavy hand of Fate 
Lays him low. 

We take the keenest pleasure in telling our President that we appre 
date what she did in Colorado. 
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Minnesota is indebted to much in the work of Sunshine, the Minne- 
apolis Journal, the organ for the State, giving space regularly for Sun- 
shine news. The Post-Dispatch of St. Paul gives space to the work of 
the local branches. 

I have just returned from Louisiana, where they began by helping 
a working girl, which resulted in opening a rest place of 11,000 acres. 
Everything is paid for, and the girls are already there. 

A telegram just received from New Jersey says: "We have secured 
the Stanhope property, 11,000 acres, everything prepared to take ten 
consumptives next week. We wish you a happy birthday." 

Establishing the Blind Babies' Home in New York resulted from 
somebody bringing in a little blind baby. We could find no place for 
it in the beautiful Empire State where it could be taken care of — ^in some 
places they would not take children under five. So this resulted in the 
Home for Blind Babies. 
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SATURDAY MORNING, JUNE 2. 

THE PRESroENT, MRS. DECKER, IN THE CHAIR. 

The meeting of Saturday morning, June 2, was devoted to 
committee reports and addresses on library extension, civics, 
and education. The reports and addresses follow. 

REPORT OF LIBRARY EXTENSION COMMITTEE. 

MRS. CHARLES S. MORRIS, CHAIRMAN. BERLIN, WIS. 

MISS ALICE TYLER, DES MOINES, lA. 

MRS. A. F. BROOMHALL, TROY, O. 

MRS. A. C. SCOTT, STILLWATER, O. T. 

MRS. C. P. BARNES, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

MRS. W. P. SMITH, ST. JOHNSBURY. VT. 

MRS. WM. H. LYONS, SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 

(Presented by Mrs. Morris.) 

Madam President and Members: On Wednesday, June 6, at 
four o'clock in the afternoon, there will be held in Room B of this build- 
ing a Library Conference at which will be presented sectional reports of 
library extension interests throughout the country, each member of the 
Library Conunittee of the General Federation reporting for the territory 
under her own inunediate jurisdiction. In view of such plan, it seems 
wise for me not to now attempt anything like a detailed r^sum^ of exist- 
ing conditions, which would certainly be anticipating the reports of the 
efficient workers of our committee. I therefore urge your attendance at 
the Conference, where you may become familiar with the methods and 
results of library work in different localities. The reports will be followed 
by a general discussion of "Needs of the Hour in Behalf of Library 
Extension,' ' in which you are invited to participate. 

I will say at this time that our researches demonstrate the fact that 
the work done to advance library interests by women's dubs is almost 
inuneasurable. In my own State I find about one-half of our federated 
dubs engaged in some form of library effort, many of them being active 
in more than one direction in its behalf, and the ratio is larger in some 
States which ai^ without other forceful agen^e^, Please do not infer 
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that we wish to daim entire responsibility for the great wave of library 
enthusiasm which has, in recent years, swept over the land or to mininiize 
the wonderful impetus given to the cause of library extension by the far- 
sighted munificence of Andrew Carnegie, although in veiy many com- 
munities the tax required to support the Carnegie libraries could not have 
been secured but for the earnest fostering by local women's dubs of a 
proper spirit of co-operation. 

The dominant note of the purpose of the present Library Conmiittee 
is sounded in our little address to dub women, in the words, "Believing 
that a very limited number of people have an adequate conception of the 
real mission of free libraries and their enlightening possibilities, our aim 
is to assist in educating the public through the medium of each dub to 
understand and appredate what the library may and should become and 
then to endeavor to reach the standard which we hdp to create,' ' and our 
paramount desire has been to achieve something of practical value. With 
this idea uppermost, we considered the compilation of a list of books for 
boys and girls and finally dedded that it would be wise to make an alli- 
ance with the Publishing Board of the American Libraiy Assodation, 
which would enable us to drculate gratuitously a list issued by that organ- 
ization, having an introductory letter and cover of our own. The second 
edition of the pamphlet thus arranged is now bdng distributed and, pos- 
sibly, this should be regarded as the vital work of the Library Committee. 

At our request the Minnesota State Library Commission has arranged, 
espedally for the Biennial, a most interesting library exhibit in which 
emphasis is placed upon the proper equipment of children's reading 
rooms and the traveling library movement. The exhibit is displayed 
in the conmiission headquarters in the New Capitol Building, and you 
are most cordially invited to inspect it. 

Our Conmiittee, having during the past two years taken a wide out- 
look upon library interests, has certain recommendations to bring before 
you for discussion, and, as will later appear, we do not stand as a unit in 
the advocacy of all measures suggested, but we ask your careful considera- 
tion of them as a guide in the policy to be pursued by our successors, 
feeling that those who are to come after us cannot fail to be wiser than 
we are if they have the benefit of your best judgment. 

The first proposition was prompted by the generous heart of our 
President and was discussed briefly at the Atlantic City Council Meeting. 
Our circular letter states; "Club women have been pioneers in the travel- 
ing library movement and there is still a wide field of labor before them, 
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particularly in portions of the West and the South. It is hoped that the 
Federation may become an agency for transferring books from localities 
which have an over-supply to others less favored. A liberal policy on the 
part of those who are able would make it possible to compile most helpful 
collections of books for the use of small study dubs in hamlets and little 
towns." The enterprise, if undertaken, should never assume the ap- 
pearance of a charity, but should become a means of bringing the women 
of various sections into touch and cultivating a broadly human spirit. 
For these little libraries should go to farmers' wives and daughters and 
the women of small towns as a message of good-will, as a presentation of 
the sense of relatedness — of the truth that "one touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin." 

The next suggestion, and upon this I believe our Committee does 
agree, was also advocated in the preface to the book list in the words: "We 
particularly urge co-operation with Library Commissions in States where 
they exist and determined efforts to secure them in States which do not 
possess them. State Library Commissions are even more needed now 
than formerly, since so many localities have become the recipients of 
Carnegie benefactions. We are told that in some places these gifts have 
seemed temporarily detrimental in view of the disturbed condition which 
has followed the transfer of a well-selected club library to the town before 
time has elapsed for the installation of a modem library system, but the 
confusion and deterioration noted would certainly be obviated if a strong 
State Library Commission were helping to organize each library thus 
transformed upon a sound and effective basis." Twenty-one States have 
Library Commissions, and I trust we may be able to hasten the day when 
not a single State or Territory shall be without such beneficent agency. 
I believe a visit to the headquarters of the Minnesota Commission, where 
is presented an object lesson of what is being accomplished in a State 
whose library activities are properly directed, would effectually silence 
any opposition to the Commission idea. 

The third recommendation relates to the training of librarians and 
the assistance which we may render in this direction. Our Committee 
as a whole is desirous of placing stress upon the value of the trained 
librarian, and wishes to urge dub women to aid in throwing the influence 
of the Federation upon the side of the greatest possible effidency in the 
profession, of the highest grade of service attainable. Having given so 
tremendous an impulse to the establishment of libraries, does it not seem 
that women's dubs should advance the splendid work they have done 
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still farther by making more effective the machinery which they have 
installed ? All over the country are the nuclei of what may become fine 
public libraries, if the initial steps are not partially nullified through in- 
competent service. Trained librarians have been so few in number up 
to this time that it has in many instances been impossible to carry on 
the work otherwise than by means of voluntary and untrained service. 

The multiplication of library schools, however, distributed through 
the various geographical centers of the country, offers an opportunity now 
which ought not to be neglected. Herein lies a chance to give proper 
guidance to library work by bringing into its ranks the persons best 
adapted by temperament and abiUty to administer these educational 
institutions. We are told that the average amount of schooling which 
an American receives in both public and private schools is less than five 
years. We thus see the great need of additional education for the adult 
population of our oountiy , and it follows that the libraiy must be the school 
for grown people. How important, then, that librarians should be capa- 
ble of leading its patrons to realize what they ought to want! And in 
view of the enormous influence which may and should be exerted upon 
the thought-life of the children who visit the library, quite as much as in 
the profession of school teachers is it essential that trained library workers 
should have as a basis natural aptitude for the kind of duties which they 
will be called upon to perform. Unfortunately, many young women who 
could cany into the work the requisite enthusiasm, interest, and intelli- 
gence are prevented from doing so because they have not the means 
required. If some method could be concerted whereby scholarships might 
be offered, available to those persons who are best suited for the calling, 
or if a loan fund could be created for their benefit, something would be 
done that would give a greater stimulus to the right kind of Ubrary work 
than could be brought about in any other way. From a knowledge of 
conditions in Wisconsin, I am sure that the standard of library service 
would be immeasurably elevated were such opportunity offered to some 
of the ambitious and worthy young women who would like to take library 
training, but who are precluded from doing so by financial reasons. In 
a minor way, it would also be a fine thing could a similar fund be devised 
for helping those already in libraiy work who would like to take the sum- 
mer school library instruction, but who are prevented because of the 
expense to be incurred. There would be no difficulty in citing to you 
instances which have come under my own observation that speak elo- 
quently in behalf of a plan of the kind, and I could also tell you of young 
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women who have been assisted in this manner, who have become verit- 
able apostles of culture in the localities to which they have returned. 
Laudable as has been the encouragement heretofore given both morally 
and materially by women's clubs, it seems to me their work in the library 
movement will remain incomplete unless they promote and support some 
plan which will give to the libraries the trained service that is so essential 
to the best results. Is the founding of scholarships for such purpose too 
Quixotic a scheme for the General Federation? Pardonable pride in 
past achievements should be an incentive to further effort, for you know 
Shakespeare makes the wise Ulysses say: " 'Tis perseverance dear, my 
lord, keeps honor bright." 

Many projects of vital import press with constantly increasing force 
upon the attention of the General Federation, and we cannot ignore the 
demands made upon our hearts and consciences by a knowledge of 
adverse industrial conditions and their pitiful consequences; but there is 
also a hunger and thirst for the higher things of life which we should 
endeavor to stimulate, and then minister unto it. I have not sought to 
appeal to your sympathies by recounting pathetic incidents of unsatisfied 
craving in this connection, concerning which I have personal knowledge, 
as I suppose has every other laborer in the field of library advancement, 
but I trust the day is far distant when continuous work in its interest will 
again be dropped by the General Federation, as has occurred once in its 
history. 

No less revered a teacher than Ruskin, whose heart ever pulsated in 
unison with the heart-beats of toiling humanity, held that the difference 
between the outlook of labor and capital would be vastly lessened by more 
general education on the part of both, in aid of which he averred the 
public library should become a potent factor, and he tells us "you will 
find nearly eveiy educational problem solved as soon as you truly want 
to do something." 

WHAT WE SHOULD DEMAND OF THE NOVEL. 

THE REV. FLORENCE BUCK. 

The Rev. Florence Buck, Kenosha, Wis., spoke on "What 
We Should Demand of the Novel," in part as follows : 

Madam President and Members: All who are interested in the 
work of hbrary extension need to take account of the educative value of 
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fiction. It is what the people actually read, not what they might take 
from the library but do not, that molds and influences their thought and 
life. We all read fiction of some sort, and are not ashamed of the fact. 
What shall we demand that the novel present to its readers ? 

Perhaps it seems to us that we have no influence in the production of 
fiction. We must read what the writers give us, and often seek in vain 
for what we want. Yet it is always the demand from the public that pub- 
lishers seek to meet. What many people like, what they want, deter- 
mines in large measures what will be supplied. The reader of fiction has 
a moral responsibility in helping to determine what writers produce and 
publishers issue. 

I shall not plead for any one form of fiction. Realistic novels and 
romantic stories of adventure and of simple home and country life, love 
stories and problem novels, pictures of society, of political complications, 
of contests between labor and capital, all are legitimate and all are needed. 
There are so many kinds of fiction just because there are so many kinds 
of folks. Let us ask only that each shall be good of its kind. 

We should demand that the novel be true to life. It should not give 
us unreal pictures, impossibly perfect heroes, a vision of a dream world 
that never did and never could exist. The story may indeed take us to 
the past, to the days of chivaliy and adventure, and show us knights and 
princes and fair ladies; but it must show us courage and heroism, grace 
and kindliness of spirit, all the genuine human qualities as well. The 
modem novel should truly reflect the life of to-day and give us adequate 
insight into its many-sided activities and interests. 

We should demand that the novel be elevating in tendency and pure 
in tone. This does not mean that it should never touch the subjects in 
which the depths of human experience, of himian passion, of sin and its 
consequences are shown. The day is past when fiction is for the yoimg 
alone. It is for men and women as well, and their interests and experi- 
ences are its legitimate field. But we must ask that evil be shown to be 
evil, that vice be not made more attractive than virtue, that the results of 
a course of action, its effect on character, be revealed as life reveals them. 

We should demand that the novel be a work of art. Form, style, the 
nameless charm that inheres in an artistic whole, are essential. Let us 
cease talking of art for art's sake. Art, like all else, is for the sake of life. 
The true function of art is service, and its end is the betterment and beau- 
tifying of life and thought. 

We should demand that the novel make our common human life seem 
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great and glorious. In these seemingly prosaic times, amid the stress of 
conflicting interests, the struggle for place and position, there are things that 
are worthy, true and great. The heroic quality inheres, not in outward 
and romantic circumstance, but in the greatness of soul, the quality of life, 
with which one meets the events of his time. It should be our privilege, 
as we read, to think on these things. In our collective capacity as mem- 
bers of women's clubs; in the work of library extension in which this Fed- 
eration is engaged; in our influence as individual readers, we may do, 
and ought to do, much toward creating the demand and developing appre- 
ciation for the best in fiction. •* • 
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REPORT OF CrVIC COMMITTEE. 

MISS KATE C. MACKNIGHT, CHAIRMAN, ALLEGHENY, PA. 

MRS. IMOGEN B. OAKLEY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

MRS. W. S. PERKINS, COVINGTON, KY. 

MRS. E. S. EWING, WHEELING, W. VA. 

MRS. JOHN W. TENCH, GAINSVILLE, FLA. 

MRS. S. ALICE HALDERMAN, GIRARD, KAN. 

(Read by Miss Garvin in the unavoidable absence of the chairman.) 

Madam President and Members of the General Federation, 
IN Convention Assembled: Probably no committee reporting to you 
to-day has found it so difficult to collect and select the information rightly 
belonging to it, as has the Civic Committee. 

Why? Because the term Civics is an elastic one, and is generally 
used by the clubs all over the country to indicate any altruistic work per- 
formed by the club as a whole. 

It has seemed all the more interesting and marvelous to realize how 
dvic work — as undertaken by our dubs — interlaces and joins hands 
with that of the Forestry Committee, the Child Labor, the Pure Food, the 
Library Extension, and in fact with all the wonderful committees ap- 
pointed by our wonderful President. 

But, nevertheless, the absence of lines of demarcation has rendered it 
siirprisingly difficult to know just what to indude or exdude. The first 
problem presented to the minds of your committee was, how it would be pos- 
sible to suggest the best lines of work and manner of procedure to clubs all 
over our broad land, where local conditions would be totally dissimilar. 

For this reason, and because of the impossibility of giving expert 

advice to hundreds of widely separated dubs, it was dedded to prepare 

a handbook, giving condse, simple and practical suggestions, on a host 
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of subjects, all suitable to be taken up by town and village improvement 
societies, as well as by committees for civic work, appointed by literary 
and other dubs. 

This little book, then, "A Civic Primer," was the result and is vir- 
tually the report of our conmiittee. We conmiend it to your notice, and 
hope all the club members present will obtain one of these little volumes 
before leaving St. Paul. 

A copy has been sent to every dub bdonging to the General Federa- 
tion, and to the President of each State Federation. Over one thousand 
copi€i3 Remain, to be sold at the nominal price of ten cents each. 

*',\'Vf^ believe that this simple little book will prove most helpful and 
suggestive to many clubs, even those organized entirdy for study and 
self -development, and calling themselves " purely literary dubs.' ' 

The literary and self-culture dub is, as a rule, the beginning and sup- 
port of all those important dements which foster the growth and influence 
of our Federation, and which develop the interest of women in the forward 
movement of humanity. 

•For, after spending months studying the idealism of Tennyson; or the 
scathing arraignment of all that is sordid, found in Browning; or after 
reading a course of Carlyle, and becoming imbued with his scorn of the 
pettiness of the pretentious world; then, at last coming to John Ruskin, 
with his appeal for more simple and spiritual hving, for more beautiful 
surroundings, and for less destruction of all that is fine and noble in our- 
selves and in our surroundings — after all this, and other strong and 
wholesome mental pabulum, one naturally begins to open one's eyes, to 
look about and to inquire if we have any right to continue to live amid 
hideous surroundings or to permit the children of our "land of the free" 
to be destroyed by drudgery, or vidous environment, or to stand idly by 
while the grandest, most beautiful, and picturesque scenery in our coun- 
try is destroyed by the blind greed of grasping commerdalism. 

Every hterary dub which adds to its programs some little discussion 
of the great dvic questions of the day will soon be repaid for what its 
members can do along altruistic lines, by the broader interest, the deep- 
ening of character, and the growing and genuine respect in which tlie 
club will be held by the community. 

It is encouraging to note, from the reports sent to me by many of the 
States, what wonderful things have been and are being accomplished 
through the influence of club women in every section of the country. 
And yet, many of the clubs, in some of our most progressive States, still 
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report doing nothing in the line of dvic work! Kentucky, Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts are well in the lead, with a long list of improvements 
not only undertaken, but accomplished. 

Probably the most interesting report of all received came from Call- 
fomia, and was written by the courageous chairman of the Civic Com- 
mittee among the ruins of what was, a few weeks ago, the magnificent 
city of San Francisco. In it, she reports that fifty-seven of the California 
dubs do dvic work of some kind, spreading their energetic work along a 
multitude of different lines, such as caring for old roads and neglected 
cemeteries; beautifying school grounds, planting trees and destroying 
tree pests; organizing fire departments, erecting fountains, etc. 

They have also co-operated in the work of the juvenile court, have 
had women physidans appointed for State hospitals for the insane and 
the feeble-minded, and have united in urging forward a number of other 
important reforms. 

In the report of the Civic Conunittee made at the Council meeting 
held last June, in Atlantic City, it was suggested that the dvic work 
undertaken by the clubs be carried on along lines falling under the follow- 
ing dassification: 

Munidpal Sanitation. 

Munidpal Cleanliness — both material and moral. 

The City Beautiful. 

In the reports recdved the City Beautiful seems to appeal to the larger 
number of dubs, a large majority having reported the planting of trees, 
improvement of unsightly waste tracts of ground; the acquisition of parks; 
having railroad stations made more attractive and the surrounding 
grounds turned into gardens; improvement of school grounds; the dis- 
tribution of flower seeds and of plants to school children, and rewarding 
by prizes those who are most successful with plant or garden. 

The Committee would urge all dubs interested in the City Beautiful 
to study the "Plan of Grouping Public Buildings" as already adopted 
by Cleveland, Washington, St. Louis and other dties, and to interest 
themselves activdy whenever any new public building is to be erected, 
to have the "Group Plan" adopted by the local authorities. 

Much has been gained, also, along the lines of sanitation and mu- 
nidpal deanliness, through the influence of our dub women. A number 
of dubs report having garbage collected regularly. 

In Kentucky, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and California, great 
interest is shown in the study and prevention of the ravages of tubercu- 
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losis, and in the establishment of camps and sanitariums, where those 
afflicted with the white plague can be properly cared for and their suffer- 
ings relieved, and where they are frequently restored to health. 

Streets have been kept dean, and, in some cases, watered; anti- 
expectoration laws passed and enforced; hospitals opened and sustained; 
the smoke nuisance abated, etc. 

In Texas, an active campaign was waged last summer against the 
stegomyia mosquito, with his preference for yellow fever germs, many 
of the dub women assailing its haunts personally, with ample offerings 
of mosquito-killing kerosene. 

In Ottumwa, la., and in Lisbon, N. D,. regular "Cleaning-up 
Days* ' have been established — a very good idea, for small towns or vil- 
lages, where, we are assured from the latter place, "everybody works — 
even father.' ' 

I must not weary you with too long an enumeration of deeds accom- 
plished, but must take one moment longer to draw your attention to the 
heading of "Moral Munidpal Cleanliness," which might better, perhaps, 
be called "Public Welfare." All the work for delivering children from 
vidous surroundings may be dassed under this head, and we are happy 
to say, a large number of the dubs realize its importance. 

Probably few of the forms of modem philanthropy appeal to us more 
than the juvenile court, and the overseeing of naughty children (many of 
them more sinned against than sinning) by probation officers, sdected 
for their effidency. The club women in many of our states are co-operat- 
ing heartily in this work. 

Clubs for street boys and girls, and sewing schools for the latter, 
have been opened and are conducted by our club women; crusades have 
been conducted against pool rooms; against dgarettes; to dose saloons on 
Sunday; and to keep them far away from the neighborhood of schools. 
Objectionable posters have been banished, indecent advertisements put 
a stop to; slot machines for gambling dosed up; and in Kentucky prize- 
fights were prevented, both in Louisville and in Harrodsburg. 

In several places the authorities have been prevailed upon to 
establish matrons in the police stations, to treat gently the unfortunate 
creatures who drift thither. 

Three of the most important matters have not yet been mentioned 
which daim a large amount of attention in several of our states, and these 
are, "Free Kindergartens." "Sunmier Play Grounds and Vacation 
Schools" and "Children's Leagues of Grood Citizenship." Our dub 
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women help to establish and conduct all of these, and it would be impos- 
sible to estimate the good thus accomplished in the development of char- 
acter and the training of the future citizen. 

After all, nothing will repay us so much as the protection, care, and 
training of our children, who are to take upon their shoulders the gov- 
ernment of our country after we have passed hence, and this part of the 
work of a civic conmiittee we commend particularly to your careful and 
prayerful consideration. Try to shield the children morally, by pre- 
venting coarse, vulgar and impure things being brought to their notice — 
either through the eyes or the ears. It is not only the children of our own 
immediate families who require to be so protected, but those of our 
poorer neighbor, in the neglected back street or alley. They, also, 
must be kept pure and trained aright, or they may some time become 
centers for evil in the community. 

This brief review of altruistic work done by club women throughout 
this country has been perforce a hasty one; but surely the record is sur- 
prising. Let us "thank God and take courage," for surely He has 
brought many wonderful things to pass through our instrumentality; 
and yet, so far, we are but on the threshold of the great things we are to 
accomplish. "Let us, then, not be weary in well doing, for in due season 
we shall reap, if we faint not." 

MUNICIPAL SANITATION AND CIVIC IMPROVEMENT. 

DR. JUSTUS OHAGE. 

Dr. Justus Ohage, Commissioner of Health of St. Paul, 
spoke on " Municipal Sanitation and Civic Improvement." 

Dr. Ohage paid a tribute to the women of St. Paul by point- 
ing to them as the indication that St. Paul is the healthiest city 
in the world. He spoke of the health conditions of the city, and 
the work of the department and of the Harriet Island baths, to 
inspect which he invited the visiting women at any time. As 
to the smoke nuisance, he said : 

Some persons assert that a bank of smoke hanging over the dty is a 
sign of industrial prosperity. I wish to again contradict them. A bank 
of smoke hanging over the city is a sign of industrial stupidity. 

Not only is smoke a waste of fuel, that having been demonstrated 
beyond a doubt, but it is a danger to health. It affects the bronchial 
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tubes and makes an irritated condition, which makes the person sus- 
ceptible to the attack of the tuberculosis germs which the lungs are con- 
stantly inhaling. 

Dr. Ohage attacked what he called the "commercial brutality" 
of American business life, and said in part : 

I would like to invite twenty-four members of the drug trust, the 
meat trust, and other food trusts, to permit me to feed them on stuff taken 
from their stock. I will guarantee you that there will be twenty-two 
funerals in a few days. 

Appendicitis, you have been told, comes from the lodgment of seeds 
in the appendix. This is not true. It is purely a bacterial disease. It 
is caused by germs ; germs from food which we eat. 

Of the battle for civic reform. Dr. Ohage said : 

We hear a great deal about the dishonesty of politicians. The dis- 
honesty of the commercial classes is to blame. If they will let the politi- 
cians alone they will be honest enough. If you wish to eliminate graft 
begin with your schools, your churches, begin at the cradles. The work 
is especially the work of women of the type represented by this associa- 
tion. 

REPORT OF EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

MISS MARY M. ABBOTT, CHAIRMAN, WATERTOWN, CONN. 

MISS CELESTE E. BUSH, NIANTIC, CONN. 

MRS. W. O. VALLETTE, GOSHEN, IND. 

MRS. CHARLES A. PERKINS, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

MRS. CHARLES F. FLAGG, PORTLAND, ME. 

(Presented by Miss Abbott.) 

Madam President and Members of the Convention: The 
first meeting of the Committee on Education was held in Portland, Me., 
at the time of the convention held there by the American Institute of 
Instruction, July 10-13, 1905. The committee had been asked to 
co-operate with the Institute and to provide two sessions of a Department 
to be known as the Home and School Department. The topics for dis- 
cussion at these two sessions were, "Ought the course of study in our 
women's colleges to be made more practical?** and, "How can Home 
and School best co-operate in the ethical training of children?*' The 
Chairman of the Committee presided at these two sessions and a member 
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of the committeee, Mrs. Flagg, of Portiand, acted as secretary. The 
opening papers for the first session were written by Mrs. Decker and Mrs. 
Moore, as Presidents of the two great societies most interested in the 
subject, the General Federation, and the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae. The discussion following these papers was most vigorous 
and interesting and the consensus of opinion from the many dub women, 
college graduates and professional educators who took part in it seemed 
to be that the women's collie, though not the place for technical training 
in household science or any other profession, ought to do its fuU share in 
wisely and thoroughly preparing the students for the life they must live 
in their own homes and their own communities. 

The papers for the second session were presented by Mr. Small of 
Providence, R. I., Mrs. W. O. Vallette of Goshen, Ind. (a member of 
the committee), Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, and Wilson L. Gill. There 
was less time for discussion than at the first session; but the conclusion 
of the matter seemed to be that, whatever the methods used, the secret of 
success in ethical training lay in the personality of the mother in the home 
and of the teacher in the school room. So seriously was this fact em- 
phasized by the speakers that the mothers and teachers went home feel- 
ing most heavily the weight of their responsibilities. 

Eveiy member but one of the Education Conmiittee was present at 
this convention and committee meetings were held at eveiy available 
opportunity. Three things were decided upon. (1) To urge the Edu- 
cation Committee of each State Federation to impress upon the dub 
women of their State the great need of interesting their communities, 
and espedally their Congressmen, in a compulsory school law for the 
District of Columbia, as, unless urged by their constituents at home, 
these legislators would give their time to other matters in which their 
constituents were expressing greater interest. (2) Not to advise the 
dub women of the country to urge the introduction of any particular 
system for the teaching of dvics or of ethics in the public schools, but to 
ask them to find out what their schools are already doing in those lines 
and to compare their methods with the School City as introduced in the 
schools of Philadelphia by Wilson L. Gill; the methods of self-govern- 
ment used by John T. Ray in the John Crerar School of Chicago; the 
system of individual instruction in use at Batavia, New York; the 
course of study in ethics introduced by the Board of Education in New 
York in 1903; Prindpal A. D. Call's outline for a practical course in 
ethics; Superintendent Soldan's discussion of the subject of moral train- 
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ing in the Report of the Board of Eklucation of St. Louis, 1896-97, and the 
"Conversational Lessons on Conduct" prepared for his schools. (3) As 
an incentive to this comparative study, to circulate some of the state- 
ments made by prominent educators on the subjects of ethical training 
in our schools, as given in Mr. Call's report at Portland. 

In Portland also the first conference was held in regard to the affiha- 
tion of educational work of all the national societies of women especially 
interested in our public schools. Mrs. Bootheby, Regent of the Port- 
land Chapter, D. A. R., offered her parlors for this purpose, and repre- 
sentatives of the General Federation, the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, the Congress of 
Mothers, and the Daughters of the American Revolution met there on 
Thursday afternoon, July 12, 1905, to discuss the possibility of such 
affiliation. After considering the matter for over an hour, it was agreed 
that the members of the organizations represented that afternoon should 
see that the matter be presented at the national meetings of their respect- 
ive organizations. Your committee was asked to formulate a few sound 
principles on which to base such affiliated work and has outlined an aim 
and five general principles as follows: 

Aim: Whereas, education in the United States is not a National but 
a State affair and there is such diversity in the educational methods of the 
various States that the education a child receives depends altogether too 
much upon the place where he lives, it shall be our aim to bring about 
such an equalization of educational advantages that any child in any 
nook or comer of the Nation may receive as good an education as any 
child in the most favorable locality now receives. 

General Principles: (1.) All the children of the United States 
must be educated; therefore, in eveiy State good compulsoiy school 
laws are necessary. (2.) Good schools must be provided for the chil- 
dren to attend; therefore, in every State, some provision is necessary 
whereby every school district not only may, but must, have a well-built, 
well-equipped, well-cared-for building in which to carry on school work . 
(3.) Teachers must be properly prepared for their work; therefore, in 
every State there must be normal schools of definite standard; minimum 
professional requirements without which no one may be permitted to 
teach; and a minimum salary, for less than which no one will be asked 
to teach. (4.) Schools should be under regular expert supervision in 
order to accomplish their best work; therefore, in every State there should 
be provision for training superintendents and for placing all schools under 
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their care. (5.) School work, to be satisfactoiy, should produce three 
results in the pupils: knowledge, efficiency, character; therefore, in eveiy 
State, there should be effort to introduce into all schools training for the 
hand, as well as for the head; definite instruction in moral principles, as 
well as in language and mathematics. 

So much for plans ! What has been accomplished in these five lines 
of work ? First, for compulsoiy school laws. Our one piece of National 
work has been to urge such a law for the District of Columbia. Many 
of us were shocked to find that no such law existed in the veiy heart of 
our country, and that thousands of children in Washington were not 
attending school. The Public Education Association of that city asked for 
the co-operation of the Federation in its effort to obtain such a law 
and was, accordingly, put in communication with the Chairman of the 
Education Committee in each State. The result was that when the 
Senate laid the bill on the table on February 8, the Senators were over- 
whelmed with petitions from every part of the country and, consequently, 
passed the bill on March 6. The following is an extract from a Wash- 
ington paper with regard to the influence of the Federation in securing 
this action: 

" *This is fast becoming a government of the women, for the women's 
views, and by the women's clubs,' declared a Senator, after going through 
his daily grist of letters, petitions, and memorials. 

** 'Strange,' he commented, 'that the men do the voting and elect us to 
these positions, while the women assume the duty of telling us afterward 
what they want us to do. The right of petition is apparently more prized 
than the right of suffrage. The women do the petitioning.' 

"The women's clubs, federated, amalgamated, consolidated, na- 
tionalized, organized, with general oonmiittees and advisory boards of 
consulting agencies and investigating branches, are more active in efforts 
to shape public policies than any other agency in the Nation to-day. He 
who declares that woman is unfitted for a part in government because she 
is not equipped by training and interest and study for it is taking long 
chances of being discredited. He doesn't know. Congress does. 

** 'Why,' said the Senator, 'if the women of the country should sud- 
denly decide that they wanted the tariff revised, or a rate bill passed, or 
the coal mines nationalized, we should have it before the men would wake 
up to know what had happened. The petitions from the women's dubs 
would do the work.' 

" Here is an illustration: Some time ago a compulsoiy education bill 
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for the District of Columbia was introduced and discussed in this Senate. 
There was objection to putting immediately such a law into operation, 
on the ground that it would send too many children to school for the sup- 
ply of school-houses and teachers. That struck the Washington women's 
dubs all wrong. 

"Just what they did, nobody knows. Presumably they appealed 
to the National Federation, for the chain-letter scheme was set in 
motion. 

"Every member of the Senate Committee on the District has been 
flooded with petitions. Many other Senators have received them in 
great numbers. The bill to which they referred passed the Senate 
March 6. It will pass the House this session if the women's dubs keep 
up their work. And they have never yet been known to quit." 

It passed May 28, and a letter from the Public Education Assoda- 
tion arrived last night saying, "We are all jubilant over the final passage 
of the compulsory education bill and we feel that we have you dub women 
to thank for this very largdy." 

Besides this National action, four States have been working for a 
compulsory school law. In Georgia it is found that a child-labor law 
could not be obtained until a good compulsory school law could be 
secured; otherwise children would be taken from the factories only to be 
left upon the streets. In North Carolina and South Carolina, more 
school-houses must be built before a compulsory school law can be 
enforced, and the women of those States are doing grand work in helping 
to obtain a suffident number of modem, attractive, well-equipped school 
buildings to house all the children of school age. Five states, at least, 
are working to secure better paid and better prepared teachers, notably 
New Hampshire, where the Federation is offering scholarships in the 
State Normal Schools. So far as I have been informed, Connecticut is 
the only State which is making a spedalty of trying to place the rural 
schools under expert supervision. Several other State committees, how- 
ever, are sending out sets of questions investigating the methods of super- 
vision, the membership of boards of education and other matters of sim- 
ilar interest. 

As for the fifth line of work, every State in the Union seems to be 
wide awake in interest and effort to introduce into the schools kinder- 
gartens, manual training, domestic sdence, dvics, ethics, and all the 
subjects which shall help to produce the efficiency and character which 
we demand. In this work, however, we must be guided by moderation 
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as well as zeal. While we have a right to say to the professional educa- 
tors of the Nation, "You must give our children the training which will 
make them efficient and reliable men and women and good citizens, '' we 
must remember that we have not the right to say by what text books and 
by what methods they shall do it. That is a professional matter and 
must be left to the educators themselves. 

This brief r^sum^ cannot be considered by any means a complete 
report on the educational work done by the State Federations this year. 
My time is too brief to tell all that has been reported to me and very much 
has been done, I know, which has not been reported. From some States 
your committee has not heard at all and from many the reports were very 
brief. One model report from a club to a State Chairman has been for- 
warded to me, and I shall be glad if every club would always report as 
fully to the State Chairman and she to the National chairman. Here is 
the report: 

"Dear Madam: We, a conmiittee appointed by the executive board 

of the Woman's dub of to ascertain in answer to your questions, 

what our schools are doing in the matter of teaching civics and ethics, 
make the following report: 

"The plan of the school city, as introduced by Wilson L. Gill in the 
Philadelphia schoob, is not in use in our schoob, but some variations of 
this idea have been tried from time to time in the ward buildings with 
varjring degrees of success. 

"The methods of self-government of the John Crerar school are not 
in use in our schools. However, the various principals report some 
methods of self-government, though distinguished from pupil govern- 
ment. 

"The Batavia method, in a modified form, is in use. The regular 
teachers give two-fifths of the time to individual instruction. The teach- 
ers appear to be pleased with the results. 

"The outline course of study in civics and ethics in use in our schools 
is very similar to Mr. Soldan's topical method for the St. Louis schools. 

"We have been unable to obtain copies of the New York City course 
of study for 1903, also Principal Call's outline for a practical course of 
ethics — therefore we are unable to compare them with our course of 
study. 

"For five or more years, there have been mothers' or parents' meet- 
ings in connection with our schools, which, together with the work of the 
Home and Educational Department of the Woman's Club, we feel have 
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been instrumental in securing a large degree of good feeling and co-oper- 
ation between the home and the school. 

"With regard to the meetings devoted to the subjects of education: 
Our dub, being a department club, devotes many meetings each year to 
educational topics — the Home and Education Department being 
responsible for as many as ten meetings each year. Our meetings are 
always full of interest, and well attended by teachers and mothers — 
besides, we have a number of public meetings. 

** Respectfully submitted." 

With regard to the affiliation of five National societies in their educa- 
tional work, the plan has been presented to each of these bodies, either 
at their annual meeting or at the meeting of their executive board, and 
each has agreed to send two representatives to a conference. The first 
conference was to have been held at San Francisco in July at the time of 
the gathering there of the National Education Association; but the earth- 
quake disaster has postponed that meeting for a year. Probably, there- 
fore, the conference will be held at some time and place, when the repre- 
sentatives of these five national societies can confer with the officers of 
the National Education Association. It is especially important that at 
this conference two things be decided upon: First, some plan for the 
definite teaching of civics and ethics which may be approved by all and 
worked for by all; second, the gathering together and publishing of sta- 
tistics to show the standing of each State with regard to the five funda- 
mental principles by which we intend to be guided, so that the workers in 
any State may, at any time, be able to see where they stand in the gen- 
eral scheme. 

One other matter of importance has come before this committee: 
The proposition of the Society of American Women in London that the 
Federation give its sanction and, as far as possible, its assistance to a 
scheme for international scholarships for women similar to the Rhodes 
Scholarships for men. This plan was brought before the Advisory Com- 
mittee of College Deans and Presidents at a meeting in Atlanta held in 
connection with the annual convention of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnse. The members present felt that the scheme was too great and 
too important to be acted upon without longer deliberation. Since then 
it has been brought to the attention of all the State Presidents and dis- 
cussed with many of our chief educators. It will be presented to you 
this morning through a letter from Madam Thayer, the corresponding 
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Secretary of the London society, and it will be discussed at the Educa- 
tional Conference this afternoon. 



CHARACTER BUILDING IN HOME AND SCHOOL. 

MRS. SARAH E. HYRE, BOARD OF EDUCATION, CLEVELAND, O. 

(Condensation by Mrs. Hyre.) 

Madam President: If high character is to be the standard of our 
Nation, if it is to supersede all other qualities, if it is to lead ambition, 
power, strife for wealth, its principles should be universally taught. They 
should enter into the education of the youth and should consequently be 
made a part of the training in those institutions which are the foundation 
of our country — the home and the school. 

Realizing that the character of a child is largely the result of his 
home and school life, the leading educators of our country are advising 
that moral training be made a part of the public school education. In 
fact, the whole thought of the day seems to be that a child shall be edu- 
cated in a manner that will enable him to live a worthy life; that less 
stress shall be placed upon the development of his intellectual powers 
and more upon his qualities of character; that the school life shall be a 
continuation and enlargement upon the true home life and not a training 
separate and apart. In the light of these views, may we not assert that 
the home and the school are the institutions in which the character of a 
Nation is builded ? 

Many a child is bad, as we say, because no one ever understood him 
or knew how to reach his heart. 

I believe the greater number of incorrigible children are due to igno- 
rance on the part of parents as to the time and methods of directing and 
training their children, rather than to the depravity of the children. 

The child who is normal in mind and body is going to think about 
something and he is going to do something. The problem is to see that 
he has something worthy to think about and something interesting to do. 
If this is not done he will think no better things and do no worthier acts 
than come within his daily life and surroundings. My own notion is that 
parents must have the confidence of their children and be what they wish 
their children to be. A mother cannot have the confidence of her child if 
she is constantly telling him little untruths, harmless in themselves, but 
making a lasting impression on the child's mind. She cannot promise 
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for pleasure or punishment all sorts of rewards or chastisements without 
fulfilment, if she wishes to stand for honesty and truth in his eyes. 

And so I say the broader and more specific education of women along 
the line of her natural tendencies is the salvation of the child. And to 
this end I hope the training that is given to women in colleges and uni- 
versities to-day may soon be the practical study of child culture. 

But even with the ever-increasing number of educated women there 
are still a large percentage of children who must depend entirely upon the 
school and the teacher for whatever moral training they receive. And 
even in those homes where the parents are thoroughly qualified to direct 
the moral training of their children, the foundation is barely laid when 
the child enters and spends the greater number of its waking hours in the 
school room. 

Assuming, then, that school and teacher are as potent factors as the 
home and parent in the building of character, what have we not a right 
to require of the teacher in the way of equipment? If a teacher is to 
build character of the right sort he cannot be satisfied with scholarship 
and years of experience; he must have soul in his work and the natural 
ability to understand and influence those with whom he comes in con- 
tact. In all his relations with his pupils he needs to cultivate the kindly 
and sympathetic relation of friend and friend, instead of master and pupil. 



OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICAN WOMEN 
IN ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 

MADAM THAYER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY SOCIETY 
OF AMERICAN WOMEN IN LONDON. 

(Read by Miss Louisa B. Poppenheim.) 

Madam President and Members: The spirit of International- 
ism is abroad, which means the drawing together of the bonds which 
make for amity and peace. Lord Roberts at a public dinner recently, 
in proposing the King of England and the President of the United 
States, said that England and America were marching side by side in the 
van of peace-loving nations, and it is noteworthy that Earl Grey, Gov- 
ernor General of Canada, in a speech before the American Pilgrims Society 
in New York, March SI, said, in referring to his decision to restore the 
portrait of Benjamin Franklin to America: 

"Mr. Choate has referred in a manner that I much appreciate to 
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my restoration to you of the picture which for ISO years has been the 
most honored and interesting possession in my house. 

"Why do I restore the picture? Because I love the American peo- 
pie, because my sense of equity tells me that there are higher laws than 
the law of possession, and because I believe that neither England nor 
America can fulfil its high mission to itself, or to the world, unless we 
approach the consideration of every problem affecting our relation to 
each other not from the narrow, selfish and provincial standpoint of what 
America and England can each of them do for themselves alone, but 
from the higher standpoint of what we can all do for England, America 
and the World." 

Evidences of the growth and potency of Internationalism are to be 
found in the formation of such societies as the Atlantic Union, the Pil- 
grims, the Lyceum Club, and the Society of American Women in London, 
a]l of which owe their origin and development to the irresistible influence 
of this spirit. 

The greatest result, however, of this growing feeling that blood is 
thicker than water, was shown in concrete form a few years ago when 
Cecil Rhodes, the great imperialist, established the Rhodes Scholarships. 
It was an evidence of Internationalism that had special significance for 
every one interested in education. It was his aim to send to an English 
University a certain number of young men for those advantages which 
only an old country can bestow — advantages in research work, in litera- 
ture, science, art and music, coupled with a broader education and a 
wider outlook than one's own country can give. 

He stated distinctly at the time, that he established the American 
Scholarships because he desired to encourage and foster an appreciation 
of the advantages which (he implicitly believed) would result from the 
union of English - speaking people throughout the world, and to encourage 
in the students of the United States of North America who will benefit 
from the American scholarships, an attachment to the country from which 
they have sprung, without withdrawing them or their sjrmpathies from 
the land of their adoption or birth. 

The conception of Mr. Rhodes was great; mark, also, that it was done 
for Americans by an Englishman. Is it not possible for us women to 
strengthen further this international interest by establishing a system of 
scholarships for girls on the same broad lines? 

Education is the most important of all modem developments, and 
the education of our women to match the men with whom they are to 
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associate, and with whom the exigencies of modem life often compel them 
to compete, should be upon the same broad lines. Tennyson wrote 
truly when he said: 

" The woman's cause is man's; they rise or sink 

Together, dwarfed or god-like, bond or free; 

* * * 

If she be small, slight natured, miserable, 

How shall men grow ? " 

The Education Conmiittee of the Society of American Women in 
London have given long thought to the subject; have examined and con- 
sulted authorities on the question of internationalism in education, and 
have assured themselves that the scheme they now bring before you is 
worthy of your earnest consideration and the support which they ask 
for it. The "Litemational Scholarship Scheme" of the Society of Amer- 
ican Women in London aims at giving American girls the same advantages 
now enjoyed by American boys under the Rhodes Scholarship Scheme. 
It is not on the ground that American girls would learn more at an Eng- 
lish university, more book-learning, than they would acquire at home, 
that we ask for support. 

Education, culture in the widest sense is not a matter of the acqui- 
sition of mere knowledge. England has much to give of the subtle 
influence of an old country which we American women need, in common 
with the people of all young nations, and it is only environment that can 
give these things. Moreover, this work of internationalization lies dis- 
tinctly within a woman's sphere. 

A woman "per se" counts for little, a molecule of a vast organiza- 
tion; but combine those particles, and their power is practically irresist- 
ible. Her methods are evolutionary, not revolutionary; she works grad- 
ually, surely, almost imperceptibly, and it is not too wild a prophecy to 
say that with the interchange in education which would result from our 
proposed scheme she would work just as irresistibly towards peace and 
all the benefits which it will confer upon the English-speaking race. 

The corollary of this scheme is a ** Reciprocity Scheme" by which 
it is proposed to send English girls to American colleges. Think for a 
moment of the vastness of this plan, of the advantages which will accrue 
when English people, at their own expense, shall support the "Recipro- 
city Scheme" and send their daughters to American colleges for special- 
ization! If the English and American women could be rolled into one 
the combination would be unqualed in the world! That being impossi- 
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ble, the next best thing is living side by side, taking and giving what each 
needs most, gradually wearing away prejudices bom of ignorance, until 
Great Britain and the United States become an invincible power that 
shall dominate the world in all things for the world's good, "distinct as 
the waves, but one as the sea." Hosea Biglow's words would find ful- 
filment: 

" She and Columby's got to be fast friends, 
For the world prospers by their private ends; 
'Twould put the dock back all of fifty years, 
If they should fall together by the ears. '* 

Granted that the scheme is adopted, it is intended that the scholar 
shall select the imiversity according to the work she is to pursue. Ox- 
ford is specially strong in history, ancient and modem, philosophy, law 
and the humanities generally. The work in English is probably better 
than at Cambridge, where modem language teaching is more developed 
at present. Classics are studied a great deal at both universities, pure 
scholarships most at Cambridge. Both offer equal facilities in theology. 
Oxford and Cambridge are reconmiended, if the student wishes to give 
her time almost entirely to one subject. London is recommended for 
variety, and in science this university is specially strong. It was the 
first university to give degrees to women, and its students have unequaled 
opportunities for study and research in the British and South Kensington 
Museums. 

It is very difficult for persons not accustomed to the peculiar univers- 
ity system in England to understand it, as the relation of the college to 
the university is unhke anything to be found out of England. It might 
be called a federation of colleges and halls, each of which has entire con- 
trol of the discipline of its members, while the great function of the col- 
lective body, as distinguished from its constituent members, is the holding 
of examinations and the bestowal of degrees. 

In Cambridge (the women's colleges, Girton and Newnham, being 
larger than those of Oxford) there is a strong collegiate life, but the stu- 
dents go to few lectures at the University; the lecturers come to them. 

At Oxford nearly all the lectures in history philosophy, law and 
theology, natural science and mathematics and most of those in English 
are attended by men and women together. The practical difference 
between the two systems is not very great, but the students at Oxford 
must feel that they belong to Oxford as well as' to their particular college. 

With reference to the Oxford Colleges and Halls, Somerville is 
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larger than Lady Margaret, and rather more collegiate. It is strictly 
undenominational, and therefore a girl who is a Roman Catholic, a Jewess, 
a Unitarian, or a member of any denomination that is strongly opposed 
to the Church of England, or an Agnostic, should apply for adnussion 
there. This is not to say that the tone at SomerviUe is at all irreligious, 
but merely that a girl whose training is quite out of harmony with that of 
the Episcopal Church would be rather out of place at one of the Halls. 
There are, however, Congr^ationalists and Presbyterians who have been 
at Lady Margaret's, and there is now a member of the Russian Church 
at St. Hugh's, but they all attend the service in the little chapel conducted 
by the Principal. A system has been established of non-coUegiate or 
"unattached" students, as they are generally termed. These belong to 
the "Society of Oxford Home Students" and are under the care of a 
Principal and a committee of the Council of the Association for the Edu- 
cation of Women in Oxford. 

As to education, there is little or no difference; the same lectures are 
open to students of the different bodies. 

In the class of 1905 the first classes were divided among the five 
bodies, the small Hall (St. Hilda's) having as many as the larger College 
(SomerviUe,) whereas another year the first class might fall quite differ- 
ently. The question still to be decided is whetherlhe scholars shall come 
for post-graduate course of two years' irregular work, or enter for the full 
three years course, as the Rhodes scholars do. There is yet a lack of 
an organized graduate school which would give the students the techni- 
cal and special training and equipment needed to attack their particular 
problems with confidence, and with greater economy of time and effort. 
This deficiency is largely made good by the personal supervision and 
advice and co-operation of the professor, who knows the field, for the 
tutorial system prevailing at Oxford and Cambridge means individual over- 
sight — the personal equation is all-important — but there is difficulty in 
obtaining this help for a shorter time than three years, which is the rule. 
Halls and colleges also object to taking students for short terms, as the 
accommodation is limited, and the student entering for one or two 
years may mean the loss of one for the full term. 

Responsions, or one of its equivalents, is accepted in lieu of an 
entrance examination. The subjects, two languages (French and German 
being accepted with women), geometry or algebra and arithmetic, must 
be all passed at one and the same time, except in the case of the Oxford 
or Cambridge Higher Local. 
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During the tenure of their scholarships the students will be received 
as honorary members of the Society of American Women in London, and 
the Education Committee pledges itself to look after them socially and 
give them a hearty welcome. 

At the Business Meeting April 23, 1906, it was resolved that the 
Society of American Women in London raise a fund to bring one student 
from the District of Columbia to Oxford, Cambridge, or London. 

The amount to be raised and the length of the course of study are to 
be decided by the Educational Conmiittee. The conditions and advan- 
tages for the girls being the same as for the men, it is safe to say that our 
scheme of scholarships would be as successful as the Rhodes Scholar- 
ships, regarding which many doubts have disappeared, as time has 
shown more clearly the workings of the scheme. The Vice-Chancellor 
in his inaugural address in 1905 took occasion to congratulate the Uni- 
versity on the success with which the scheme has been put into operation, 
and said of the Rhodes Scholarships: "England and America stand 
together to-day and in the future will continue to stand together in all 
great international and humanitarian movements, and this additional bond 
of union may not be the least important one in bringing about great inter- 
national reforms, in which England and the United States take the lead." 

Dr. Parkin, LL.D., C.M.G., the distinguished Canadian who was 
appointed by the Rhodes Trustees to make arrangements throughout 
the world for carrying on the conditions of the Trust, in speaking of the 
Rhodes scholars at the Royal Colonial Institute in 1904, asked these 
significant questions: "Will his outlook on the world be larger, his per- 
spective more true and his views more justly balanced ? Will it necessa- 
rily diminish his understanding of his own country, or his sympathy with 
its needs and aspirations ? Rather I would say, he will come back laden 
with the wisdom and experience of many lands to lay under tribute for 
the better service of his own and I think, too, with a clearer vision to 
understand its problems. Japan has taught the nations of the world many 
striking lessons. How has she done it? She has sent her students to 
every civilized country. They have selected there everything that was 
of the best in national knowledge, practice and organization, and when 
they have made themselves masters of all this, they have come back to 
pour out upon their country all their gains, to give it the advantage of 
everything they have learned." 

We ask the Federation of Women's Clubs one question. Is it not 
possible that women shall do for women what a man has done for men ? 
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and all Chairmen of Committees. 

(Presented by Mrs. Russell R. Dorr.) 

Madam President and Members: Two years ago, when a few 
enthusiastic club women of St. Paul suggested that the Eighth Biennial 
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Convention of the General Federation of Women's Clubs be held in this 
city, they fairly smiled at their own air castles, but the destiny that shapes 
our ends had evidently planted the seed thought, for it took root amaz- 
ingly and speedily grew into a visible plan. Said the Commercial Club, 
that ever alert seeker after conventions, "Why not ? We will help you." 
Said our good Mayor, when we asked his views, "Certainly, we must 
have it. I will send my official and personal invitation." Governor 
Van Sant no less heartily voiced an invitation from the State, and all the 
federated clubs from the Fourth District cried "Amen." 

Still rubbing our eyes, as if from dreams, we went to St. Louis and 
carried the oft-repeated message, "Come." A few months of suspense 
and then to our half-fearsome joy, came your acceptance. That we 
might not prove equal to the task and worthy of the honor was our one 
anxiety. 

A year of preparation has proven not too long a time for the accom- 
plishment of the difficult task then set before us. Doubtless, in every 
city local conditions differ and must be met accordingly. Li St. Paul, 
the club spirit never has been notably active, nor the federation idea pop- 
ular, but hospitality to friend and stranger has never been lacking. For 
this and other reasons, it was thought best in St. Paul to depend less upon 
the clubs for financial aid and personal service, and more upon the citi- 
zens generally, perhaps, than had been done in previous Biennials. How 
nobly our Mayor, the Conmion Council, the Conunerdal Club, the Busi- 
ness League, the Roosevelt Club, and the great body of our citizens have 
responded, you have already been told and can yourselves see. Nothing 
that we have asked as a Local Board of Management has been denied us, 
save in a few isolated cases scarcely worth mentioning. It has seemed at 
times that it would have been better had you come a year or two later, 
when our new auditorium and splendid modem hotels, now in progress 
of building, were completed. We feel that your great body of volunteer 
workers in the cause of humanity deserves the best that any dty can 
offer, and we have labored diligently to make our best better. It was a 
matter of regret that the beautiful People's Church was not large enough 
to house all who were eager to come and whom we desired to welcome to 
the meetings. But the Armory, under the magic touch of many willing 
hands directed by the marvelous brain of one gifted woman, has been 
almost metamorphosed, and we hope you are pleased and comfortable 
We are glad that you found in the Old Capitol adequate housing for your 
splendid exhibits, which, as we understand, are larger in number and 
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much more complete than ever before. These exhibits cannot fail to be 
an inspiration and joy to the thousands who shall view them. We are 
glad, also, that there the States represented in your body found suitable 
headquarters and a pleasant social meeting place. Because of the 
exhibits, we have added several local chairmen to those found necessary in 
St. Louis, in whose footsteps we have followed very closely. One other 
conmiittee, the Emergency Conmiittee, whose badge bears the honored 
red cross which partly indicates its purpose, has already been found a 
valuable addition to our working force. 

We have been greatly aided in our work of preparation by several 
visits from some of the officers of the General Federation — one in May, 
1905, from Mrs. Decker, Mrs. Moore, and Mrs. Coonley-Ward; another 
in October from Mrs. Decker, also a third visit of several days in 
February from Mrs. Decker, Mrs. Moore, and Mrs. GK)nley-Ward. 
During this last visit, nearly all of the chairmen and many of the mem- 
bers of the different committees personally sought counsel and guidance 
from these experienced workers, who made the dark places plain and 
the crooked paths straight. Let no Local Board imagine that it can 
dispense with frequent coundlings with the great central body and 
those who have previously traveled the road. 

It was a severe blow to the Local Board when our first president, 
Mrs. C. A. Dibble, was forced, through illness and subsequent death in 
her family, to resign the office for which she was so admirably fitted. 
With rare self-abnegation and courage, she has risen above the cnish- 
ing sorrow, and has given to her successor and the Local Board the 
advice and constant personal service without which the work would have 
been doubly hard. To her and to Miss Marie Obenauer, upon whose 
grasp of affairs, dear cool judgment, optimism and enthusiasm the 
speaker has greatly relied, and to Mrs. J. H. Edgerton, the First Vice- 
President and Chairman of the Places of Meeting, the success of this 
Convention, if it be a success, is largely due. In singling them for special 
mention, I in nowise belittle the work of the other chairmen. Never can 
I forget the loyal service and personal regard given to me by every chair- 
man of conmiittees, as well as by every officer. 

An advisory committee of several prominent gentlemen was deemed 
desirable, especially as we were expending funds donated by the city. 
This committee, although called together but twice, was frequently con- 
sulted by telephone or in person, individually, and proved of invaluable 
assistance. This can also be said of the two gentlemen upon the audit- 
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ing committee, Mr. Louis Betz, City Comptroller, and Mr. Thomas 
Cochran, Chairman of the Finance Committee of the Commercial Club, 
upon whom we frequently called for advice and valuable personal service. 

The Local Board has endeavored to keep constantly in mind not so 
much its own needs and wishes as the great purpose and welfare of the 
parent body, the General Federation itself, and the possibilities and needs 
of future conventions. We believe it to be a good thing for any dty, 
even of moderate size and limited resources, to entertain this organization, 
and we have striven to make this possible, financially and socially. We 
modestly daim to have exercised economy and to have employed suc- 
cessfully modem business methods without any trace of niggardliness or 
lack of suitable hospitality. At the mere suggestion of the President, 
Mrs. Decker, our Hospitality Committee has provided entertainment at 
private homes and hotels for not only the usual number of distinguished 
guests, but for many ex-ofiScers, heads of affiliated organizations and 
prominent educators. 

Mistakes have doubtless been made and will be made during the con- 
convention, but we are a unit in the desire to serve you and to make you 
happy while you are here. One and all, we give you a cordial welcome 
to St. Paul and to the Eighth Biennial Convention of the General Feder- 
ation of Women's Clubs. 
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MONDAY MORNING, JUNE 4. 

THE PRESIDENT, MRS. DECKER, IN THE CHAIR. 

The meetmg of Monday morning, June 4, was devoted to 
reports from the Standing Committees on Forestry, Literature, 
Industrial and Child Labor; and to addresses on these subjects. 
The reports and addresses follow. 

OUR FAITHFUL SERVANT AND CONSTANT 
FRIEND, THE FOREST. 

ENOS A. MILLS. 

Madam President: This is a beautiful world. For its charms 
we are chiefly indebted to the birds and the trees; but our birds are fall- 
ing like withered leaves, and the American forests are pathetic remnants 
of former grandeur. When Columbus came here America was covered 
with a forest green and grand; now where once the forest spread away 
like a sea are but the broken and blackened columns of the templed grove. 
Even these marvelous wilds wherein the Father of Waters finds his source 
are now threatened by the sawdust giant who desires to mutilate these 
gardens for gold. In Califomia the giant sawmill is puUing down the 
heroic columns; the Calaveras grove of big trees is being cut down. This 
temple may yet be saved. You are the rulers of this nation, and a word 
from you to Congress will save this grand grove. Wo n't you say the word ? 
Only a million and a half dollars will save this grand grove. If you will 
send word on to Washington, it will save these trees which have triumphed 
through ten thousand seasons, stood calm in the lonely life of thousands 
of autumn moons, and are still here to inspire us with their steadfastness 
and their splendor. Let them live on! They will bless all who make 
the pilgrimage to them and be a choir invisible to all. 

To be a wandering, homeless tribe upon a desert is the fate of every 
nation that has forgotten its friend, the Forest. Nature never betrays 
only those who betray her. 

Germany and Japan are nations which received highest honors at 
the St. Louis World's Fair for the best care for forests vn ^L*^ ^v^s^*^. K 
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tree is the most useful plant that grows, as well as one of the most 
beautiful. No nation has ever fallen for having too many trees. Trees 
provide shade, and shelter, fire and fuel. They benefit us by controlling 
the blowing of the wind and the flow of the water. They make even 
the storm king calm and kind. More than all this, we are indebted to 
the groves, because they enable us to have and to hold high ideals. 

The woods were made for the hunters of dreams. 

The streams for the fishers of song; 
To those who hunt thus, go gunless for game. 

The woods and the streams all belong. 

There are thoughts that moan from the soul of the pine, and thoughts 
that are blown with the fern that are as new and as old as the world. 
Woodman tells us that all great poems and all heroic deeds were con- 
ceived in the open air. It seems that all truly great men and women 
have been and are nature lovers. May the tribe increase ! 

How dead and desolate would be this world if there were no trees 
upon it! Without the forest upon the earth, the human race would be 
a lost child crying in the night. Destroy the trees, and you will have 
a realization of all the awfulness portrayed in Byron's "Darkness;" but 
plant trees and groves, and the great world goes spinning down the groove 
of ages. Young America sowed wild oats with the inherited forest fortune, 
but are we not finding that wild oats make poor breakfast food? Mr. 
Dooley says it makes no difference what kind of treat we have so long 
as we have a good one. Now our friends, the trees, have had the worst 
of treats. I hope that you will tell your boys that most of our wild forests 
have been planted and protected by the birds and squirrels, and that these 
should not be shot. Hawks and owls try day and night to prevent the 
rats and rabbits from killing the baby trees. Won't you say a word in 
favor of these ? Above all, won't you remind not only your boys, but 
every one, to be sure and put out their camp fire, lest all the birds, the 
squirrels, and the woods be burned ? 

Forests more than anything else prevent those violent climatic 
changes which are so deadening to all life. In the West, the forests are 
absolutely necessary in order to prevent extra dry winds from absorbing 
the moisture. Remove them from the West, and every cottage that now 
stands on the edge of the desert will disappear. 

If I were to awaken from a Rip Van Winkle sleep I could, by con- 
sulting the trees around me, tell the points of the compass, the altitude 
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above sea level, and the seasons of the year. The study of trees is a most 
fascinating one. 

One stormy morning in Colorado I left the sawmill for a day in 
the lonely woods. I found a happy little ouzel out singing, but all the 
other birds were under cover. For a time I watched the storm on the 
summit of a mountain from the swaying top of the tallest tree. A squir- 
rel saw me, and in order to satisfy its curiosity it rushed out of its hole. 
I watched the storm, and from the tree-top I was enabled to see the many 
changes. For a time the storm was far below me and I looked down 
upon the lining of the clouds up through which stood a few green moun- 
tain tops. However, a stroke of lightning caused me to become inter- 
ested in the earth. 

Remember, if you can, in the future, that whenever you hear of a 
damaging flood, it must have started on treeless soil. 

For fifty years the Grovemment has been spending increasing sums 
of money tr3ring to control the Mississippi River; the channel has been 
dredged deeper and the levees built higher, but in vain. The flood 
damage is worse than ever before. The trouble is that the forests have 
been cut away, and when these forests have been restored, then and not 
until then, will the Father of Waters flow unvexed to the sea. 

Women of the Convention, you are thinkers from every part of this 
country; you have already done more for forestry than all the other 
organizations in the United States. But there is still more work to do. 
The land we love is now imperiled with a forest famine, and I want you 
to be a forest friend, and to be one now. Won't you go back home and 
when the children come to the gate to meet you, won't you pause beneath 
the tree and tell them that trees and birds have always been the friend of 
the human race ? Be a forest friend now, and you will again cover this 
nation with a forest green and grand. Be a forest friend now, and you 
will compel the historian of the future to write that you commanded the 
greatest triumph of the Twentieth Century — the triumph of the trees. 

Every old tree, like each old person, has the most interesting biog- 
raphy. Trees keep a diary of all their experiences, hopes, and disap- 
pointments. 

Two years ago one of the largest trees near Cliff Dweller Land was 
cut down. I spent several days there examining it. There were 940 
rings of growth; it had watched through 940 changes of years. When 
it was twenty years old, either through weight of snow or some other cause, 
it suffered curvature of the spine. It straightened up with youth, and 
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grew vigorously through more than 100 years. Then some borers came 
and did such work that the life of the tree was despaired of. The wood- 
pecker came and performed a successful surgical operation. He removed 
the borers, and saved the tree's life. Then it lived on until 1320, when 
it was struck by lightning. Li 1542 some Spanish adventurers hacked 
it with axes, and built a camp fire against it. In 1738 it suffered a severe 
earthquake shock. In 1847 some one, possibly some gold hunters, 
again burned the tree with fires and hacked it with an ax. These are 
only a few of the interesting things it imparted to me. 

For twenty years I have heard the call of the wild among the moun- 
tains and forests of the West. I have visited the silent places alone and 
unarmed in the flowers and in the snow; intense and happy days and 
weeks I have had with only bark and berries to eat, but what did eating 
matter ? the world was young. The pines were my friends. Many a night 
in the forest depth by the camp fire I have had weird revels and felt like 
a wandering ancestor. Life out with nature is always great, but sometimes 
with storm or snow-slide I have found it bitterly in earnest. I know 
what it is to be alone with the moon on a high peak. I know the magic 
spell that holds the lonely wayfarer when on a still night he feels the 
touch of the siumner air, while the leaves rustle and listen in the moon- 
light. Many times I have been awakened by the gentle caress of the 
simmier rain in my face or the velvet breath of the winter snow. 

Throughout the ages the trees have been our friends, and I have 
often felt that in the future's golden days we should and must be theirs. 
Up through the sun-filled forest we have come from the low-vaulted cave 
to the cottage and the high ideals, and the pathway to the heroic age 
stiU through the forest lies. I thank you all for your attention. 



FORESTRY AND HOMECROFTS. 

GEORGE H. MAXWELL. 
Dean of the Homecrofters Guild of The Talisman. 

Mr. Maxwell said by way of introduction that he had so 
appreciated his invitation to speak, that he had prepared an 
address in advance, but would speak instead on something sug- 
gested by Mr. Mill's address. He said : 

I was bom in California and spent my life there until within a very 
few years, when my work in the National Irrigation Movement took me 
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away from my native State. But I want to take advantage of this 
opportunity to stand here and make a plea for the preservation of those 
temples of Grod — the Big Trees of California. 

I question very much whether those who are here to-day realize the 
power that is yours in bringing about right action, whether it be in Con- 
gressional or State legislation. We often say that this is a government 
of the people, and that it is controlled by their votes. So it is. But 
behind the vote is the thought of the people. It is public opinion which 
controls this country. The vote is merely a registering of that opinion; 
and the thought of the people which precedes that opinion and brings 
about reform is, in my judgment, often a thing that springs from the 
minds of the women of the country rather than from the minds of the 
men of the country. 

I am free to say that in my earlier years, and before I had a wider 
experience and opportunities of observation, I was not a believer in giving 
the ballot to the women. I am not here to make a plea for that to-day 
because I am not so much impressed with the importance of it as others 
who think that the ballot is the main thing. It is the conversation of the 
home circle and the thoughts that spring most often from the minds of 
the mothers of the country that control this country. 

And although I believe to-day that the status of the man and the 
woman, so far as their rights of citizenship and rights before the law are 
concerned, should be the same, I want to lay that conclusion before you 
simply as a basis for the broader statement that women can control this 
country by the power of thought without the ballot. If the women who 
are here to-day and those who are affiliated with you in this great organ- 
ization would take up one or two things as the result of this conference 
and go hence and agitate it in every home circle, and in every women's 
club, and in every village and city, and through the colunms of every 
newspaper in the land, and by correspondence, you could accomplish 
within the next twelve months two great things which would be a record 
of accomplishment sufficient for one year of hard work for your organi- 
zation, and that is, first, to save the Big Trees of California; and, second, 
to secure the passage of the bill providing for forest reserves in the White 
Mountains and on the Appalachian Range. 

If those great trees in California were once destroyed, they could not 
be replaced in centuries, and probably never. They were there when 
Christ walked the earth. They were there when Rome shone resplendent 
in all her glory. They were there when Carthage nestled amid green 
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fields and vineyards on the southern shores of the Mediterranean. They 
were there when Pahnyra, with all her magnificence, was the meeting 
place of the caravans traveling between Asia and the Mediterranean 
country. And to-day they stand there pleading with their out-spreading 
branches against ruthless destruction to satisfy the greed of man. 

We may go back through history, and ruined city after ruined city 
shows how ephemeral is everything that man builds. Did it never occur 
to you, has it never occurred to those who are interested in uplifting and 
increasing the power for good of the Church, and in carrying its missionary 
work into the cities and into the slums and into the tenements, where, Grod 
knows, it is needed most of anywhere on this earth — has it never occurred 
to you that a child nurtured in the tenements and in the slums and in the 
city flats, and seeing nothing around it but bricks and mortar and asphalt 
and trolley-cars and things that man has made, lives where there is noth- 
ing to create a conception of a higher power, and lacks the influence of 
the splendid manifestations of nature, which are the most convincing 
revelation that we have that there is a Creator, and that there is a Grod, 
and that there should be a faith in religion in the heart of every man ? 

If you want to make this a religious nation, as you must if it is to be 
preserved, you must get the children of the cities back to nature, and 
under the spell of its influence, or at least rear them in an environment 
where they can see and be convinced by the miracles of nature's 
mysteries that there is "a Grod who rules the world and rolls the 
ages on." 

And so through you I appeal not only to the women of the country, 
but to the churches of the country, to put forth every influence, not only to 
save those great trees in California, but to aid this whole great movement 
for the preservation of the forests we have, by their right use, for the 
planting of new forests, and for the scattering through this great nation 
in every State and Territory of forest plantations that, when they come 
to maturity a generation from now, will supply every State with wood and 
timber of every kind for every purpose from forests and tree plantations 
within its own borders. 

I have no time to-day to go into details, but if you will go into the 
South and see the actual conditions with reference to the water supply 
on the streams flowing from the Appalachian Mountains, and study the 
beauties of that country, you will be converted in an instant to the neces- 
sity for the creation of the Appalachian Forest reserve; and the same 
thing is true of the proposed White Mountain Forest Reservation in New 
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England. Those reserves are comparatively small things in the amount 
of money involved. If we can spend money to build the Panama Canal, 
and manage the conquest of the Philippine Islands, and to build huge 
battleships, I maintain that we can at least spare money enough to 
perpetuate the forests that God gave us and for the perservation of all 
the internal resources of our country at home. 

The speaker here advanced the view that the women of the 
land should join forces in saving the nation from *'the infamy 
of joining Arizona and New Mexico in the bonds of joint State- 
hood," on the grounds that the joint Statehood bill would turn 
over to a corrupt legislature a land grant of about twenty million 
acres. He continued : 

If you find crime anjrwhere; if you find a man gone wrong anywhere; 
if you find political corruption or anything going wrong in our political 
institutions, you will find, if you trace it back, that the fault lies in its 
ori^nal source, at some place or other, in the fact that there was not the 
right kind of a home and the right kind of a mother. If you find a man 
of strong and sterling character — or a woman either — you trace it back, 
and you will find that it was because there was the right kind of a mother, 
and the right kind of a home. 

We have heard a good deal lately about the ''man behind the gun," 
aad the "man behind the pick," and the "man behind the ballot," and 
the "man behind" a great many other things, but I want to tell you that 
you can pile them all one upon another like Ossa upon Pelion, and all of 
them together are not of as much importance as the "Mother behind the 
Home!" 

If you are to have the right kind of homes and the right kind of 
mothers everywhere throughout the length and breadth of this great and 
beautiful country of ours, you must make it easily possible for every man 
who works and lives by his toil to have a home of his own on the land 
— a Homecroft, however small. 

You must train every child in garden schools to know how to plant 
seeds and make things grow and get food directly from the bosom of 
Mother Earth. You must so train all boys and girls that their first great 
ambition will be to get a home of their own with a piece of ground around 
it large enough for a garden. 

The Good Book tells us that " Grod planted a garden eastward in 
Eden; and there he put the man whom he had formed. And out of the 
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ground made the Lord God to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight 
and good for food." 

God intended that every man and woman and every child should 
live next to nature and on the land, and every man who marries a woman 
should put her in a. home in the midst of a garden. 

No doubt many will say that such a thing is impossible, but it is 
not. To accomplish it, it is only necessary that as a nation we should 
realize its overshadowing importance. 

The great movement which is now fairly under way, known as the 
Homecroft Movement, proposes to do that very thing, and the Creed 
and Platform of the Homecrofters tell how it may be done. 



REPORT OF FORESTRY COMMITTEE. 
MRS. LYDIA PHILLIPS WILLIAMS, CHAIRMAN, MINNEAPOLIS. 

(The Forestry Committee is composed of the Chairmen of Forestry 
Committees of the various State Federations.) 

Madam President and Members of the Contention: So en- 
couraging is the general outlook for forestry that we are led to exclaim, 
"Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war.** 

In the annab of forestry 1905 shall wear her crown of oak and 
laurel, for conservative forestry has captured the public ear of the 
country, 

The "Forest Congress** held in Washington at the opening of 1905, 
and whose delegates paid their respects on New- Year's Day to the 
chiefest forester and greatest hero of peace in all the land. President 
Roosevelt, marked a change in the history of American forestry and was 
epoch-making. 

We recall with an exultant thrill the personnel of that convention, 
the inspiring address of the President in which he emphasized the remark- 
able and surprising feature of the Congress in these words: "The great 
significance of this congress comes from the fact that henceforth the 
movement for the conservative use of the forest is to come mainly from 
within, not from without; from the men who are actively interested in 
the use of the forest in one way or another, even more than from those 
whose interest is philanthropic and general. The difference means to 
a large extent the difference between mere agitation and actual execution; 
between the hope of an accomplishment and the thing done.'* 
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For the first time in the history of forestry all the great commercial 
and industrial interests of the country were represented by delegates 
advocating a conservative management of the forests. The forest-lover 
and the forest-user, the lumberman, the railroad manager and the agri- 
culturalist found themselves belonging to the same fraternity and holding 
a common faith. 

Mr. Defebaugh, editor of the American Lumberman, who addressed 
the convention upon "The changed attitude of the lumberman toward 
Forestry, " said the character and diversity of this assembly reminded him 
of the story told by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of the little girl who asked her 
father: "Papa, where were you bom?** "In Boston, my dear,** he 
answered. "And where was Mamma bom?*' "In San Francisco, my 
dear.** "And where was I bom?*' "In Philadelphia, my dear." 
"Well," said the little one, "isn*t it funny how we three people ever 
got together.** 

John McCann, editor of a trade paper, spoke upon " Cooperage and 
its Relation to Forestry,*' and said: "It required a rare quality of cour- 
age for the editor and owner of a trade paper, which for twenty years has 
labored in the cooperage field, to come here for the purpose of offering 
congratulations on the fact that we have a Forestry Department to-day, 
the purpose of which is the reforestation of the land that we of the coop- 
erage industry have religiously, persistently and outrageously helped to 
devastate, destroy and lay waste. I am here, however, for that very pur- 
pose, and primed with the thought that 

' Long as the light holds out to bum. 
The vilest sinner may return,' 

and we cooperage stock people surely are sinners of the vilest description. 

"As if in pursuit of the most lofty ambition, we have for years gone 
at the destruction of two of the noblest specimens of the American forest — 
the white oak and the American elm — and followed them so relentlessly, 
that the ends of both are well in sight, unless the Forestry Department, 
or the Government will stay the hand of the stave man, do something to 
repair his wastefulness, or satisfy his rapacity with other woods of which 
there is greater abundance. 

"It may be news to many of those within the sound of my voice that 
grades of white oak which are welcome by the furniture factories of Grand 
Rapids and elsewhere for furniture making would be rejected by the 
maker of the whiskey barrel, and that elm suitable for the interior finish 
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of a luxurious home would not always do for a Minneapolis flour barrel. 
We» of the cooperage fraternity, are both finicky and fastidious, but it is 
earnestly to be hoped that under the operation and influence of the 
Department of Forestry, the legislation which will follow its recom- 
mendations, some of this fastidiousness may be taken out of us." 

If time permitted we should be glad to mention other latter day con- 
versions to conservative forestry from the ranks of those who never miss 
the forests tiU a lumber famine is nigh. 

We find this changed attitude of forest-users particularly gratifying 
at this time when our patience is sorely tried over the delay in the passage 
of the joint bill for the Appalachian and White Mountain reserves. 

The class not yet converted to economic forestry is the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and the Speaker, but let us take heart, remem- 
bering that where two years ago we had only 68,000,000 acres in Federal 
Forest Reserves, we have today over 103,000,000 acres. 

The reports of State Chairman on forestry, as well as the call for 
literature and enthusiastic responses to suggestions and addresses by your 
chairman, all attest a greatly increased and growing interest and activity 
in the good cause. 

State Chairmen have issued circulars containing suggestions to clubs 
for work along practical forestry lines; traveling libraries and lantern- 
slide lectures have been furnished; movements inaugurated to exter- 
minate tree pests and secure State foresters. Highway and memorial 
trees have been planted, prizes offered in schools for essays on forestry 
topics, and co-operation with the Forest Service and other organizations 
for better State forestry, fire legislation, and instruction in forestry 
in the State universities have been the order of the day. We regret time 
does not permit the rehearsal of many interesting experiences reported by 
the different states. 

The Nebraska chairman, after enumerating the gratifying results of 
her work with children, says: "Carry on the tree work through the schools 
of the land. I am thoroughly convinced the easiest and best of all ways 
to interest mothers, is to let them entirely alone and work through the 
children. The mothers will soon come by dozens and squads and with 
interest most keen and helpful." 

State federations and clubs. North and South, East and West, " lined 
up" valiantly to aid the movement to secure Appalachian and White 
Mountain reserves, and to help Minnesota to retain her Chippewa 
Reserve, 
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One State chairman reports writing three hundred letters to promi- 
nent voters, asking them to request their Congressman to support these 
measures. Pennsylvania and Massachusetts are entitled to special men- 
tion for the service rendered the legislative movements. Petitions were 
circulated and thousands of names secured upon the same, while hundreds 
of letters were written Congressmen, asking them to support these forestry 
bills. 

The enemies of the Minnesota Reserve have been check-mated, but 
a bill to definitely fix the boundaries of the reserve is at present waiting 
the action of the Indian Affairs Committee of the House. The joint bill 
for the Appalachian and White Mountain reserves has received the 
endorsement of both the committee of the House and of the Senate, and 
your Chairman feels confident of the ultimate passage of both bills, but 
not before the beginning of the short session in December, 

Mrs. William's report concluded with the presentation of 
two resolutions, which will be found elsewhere. 



REPORT OF LITERATURE COMMITTEE. 

MRS. WM. THAYER BROWN, CHAIRMAN, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
MISS DOTHA STONE PINNEO, NORWALK, CONN. 
MISS MARY B. POPPENHEIM, CHARLESTON, S. C 
MRS. GRACE ROSS, PORTLAND, ORE. 

(Presented by Mrs. Brown.) 

Madam President and Members of the Convention: The Lit- 
erature Committee of the General Federation of Women's Clubs come 
before you to-day with genuine enthusiasm, not only because they appre- 
ciate the good work that has been done by literary clubs in the past, but 
also because they consider that there are great possibilities in the future. 
This Biennial is one of hope, for never before has the Woman's Club 
stood for the ideals which it stands for to-day, and with so much already 
achieved, never before was the outlook so fair for still better work. 

The Literary Club is the mother club. It was formed in the early 
days for social companionship and self-cultivation; it has pursued its 
courses of study faithfully and unobtrusively, and following the law of 
evolution, it has increased in numbers and usefulness, so that it would 
require a very subtle measuring of forces to estimate the power for good 
which has resulted from its far-reaching influence. 

While the study of literature is still the avowed object of the great 
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majority of federated clubs» there has developed a desire to undertake 
many forms of altruistic work. But the influence of the club, which is 
felt so helpfuUy in its e£forts to improve existing conditions, could never 
have been so potent without the preparation and study which had gone 
before, for thought and knowledge must ever precede practical work. 
A knowledge of nature and nature's laws, a study of the experiences of 
the race, a comprehension of the development of the human soul, with its 
ideals, its aspirations, its temptations, its limitations, must be reached 
before there can be a sympathetic understanding of conditions, or e£fective 
work in philanthrophy or reform. Therefore we urge the literary clubs 
to study, to study with open mind; not with the spirit of the Latin scholar 
who, when dying, wished he had given his whok life to the study of the 
dative case; nor with the plodding, narrow-soul of (reorge Eliot's Casau- 
bon, who seemed to extinguish every spark of warm and genuine life with 
which he came in contact; nor, in a word, with a thumb-nail dissect- 
ing view, which is technical, critical or abnormal; but we do sincerely 
urge the study of wholesome, elevating literature, which will give freedom 
and uplift like a mountain view, or an ocean expanse of wave or sky, 
always holding as a guiding principle the ultimate fact, so well expressed 
by Symonds, that "Art and Literature are, and never can be more than, 
functions of human life; Life therefore first.** 

When it comes to the matter of choosing the best literature, there is 
sad chance for mistake, for there is a disposition to think of every printed 
page as literature. According to a newspaper report, the number of 
books published last year was more than 6,000, and while no one would 
be rash enough to discuss all these as literature, they fill our book-shops, 
our homes, our minds and the minds of our children, often to the 
exclusion of the real, vital, inspiring and enduring works of our great 
thinkers. 

Although this is an age of books, the present tendency is not literary, 
but rather material and practical; it should therefore be the aim of the 
literary club to counteract this tendency; it is our duty to see that the spir- 
itual and immortal in literature are exalted in distinction from the lighter 
and material, which our practical prosperity tends to emphasize. One 
city librarian estimates that one-quarter of the reading of the average boy 
is furnished by a popular writer whose books give false and unreal views 
of life and cause more boys to run away from home than any so-called 
dime novel ever published. Here is legitimate reform work for every 
literary dub woman of the federation, for if she would make it her 
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particular care to discriminate as to the books which come into her 
home, the influence on improved taste and morals would be felt at 
once. 

It would be a pleasure, as Chairman of this Committee, to dwell upon 
the delight of literary study, or to touch upon some inspiring theme which 
would appeal to the taste of every book-lover, but to-day it seems best 
to make the report quite practical. 

In looking over the outlines of study of a great many clubs, the Com- 
mittee have been obliged to confess, that while sincerity is the key-note of 
the programs, many show lack of sequence, and many more seem to us 
to be too miscellaneous to effect the best results. 

Having received many inquiries for study outlines, also for informa- 
tion on topics which often seemed without much value, except for the 
disdpline of research, the Committee have thought it advisable to pre- 
sent some subjects which we hope may be helpful to those clubs which are 
not already provided. 

We have prepared four programs which will be distributed at our 
conference, the subjects being: "The Development of the Modem 
Novel/* "Study of United States History," "The Modem Drama," 
and "The Women of the Renaissance and of the Salon," the last subject 
being chosen with especial reference to younger women's clubs, a need 
suggested by our President, Mrs. Decker. 

These subjects bear upon life, and their proper study — that is, not 
to emphasize the acquisition of fact or date — would bring a clearer un- 
derstanding not only of literature, but also of the evolution of social con- 
sciousness. 

In presenting these programs there is no wish on the part of the 
Committee to disparage study outlines prepared by clubs for their own 
use; rather, we would encourage them; but it has been shown that there 
are many clubs which are glad to receive help or suggestion. The Com- 
mittee feel that the great need in all literary study is to apply literature 
to life; to emphasize spirit rather than form, and to aim to convert dead 
fact into quickened thought, for literature is for nothing but to inspire. 

In the literary club we are serving our apprenticeship; it is the ad- 
vanced class in the school of life; and we should study only that literature 
which is ennobling and uplifting, that thereby we may develop the "Active 
Soul," which Emerson says "is the one thing in the world of value." 

In closing this report, I wish to thank the members of the Committee 
for their efficient help. In succeeding Mrs. Denison, the honored ex- 
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president of the Federation, who was appointed Chairman of the Literature 
Committee and who was obliged to withdraw on account of illness in her 
family, my task has been made possible hy the interest and ability of the 
Committee. 



LITERATURE AND THE COMMUNITY. 

PROFESSOR S. H. CLARK. UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

Madam President and Members of the Convention: Educa- 
tion to-day is largely in the hands of women — at any rate, the practical 
side of teachmg. Men are practical in educational matters, and they 
have their usefulness. They insist on seeing to it that the taxpayers are 
protected, even at the sacrifice of their children's education. Men want 
to stay down on earth, women like to soar. While possibly they deviate 
somewhat from what is called by men the practical in education, they 
impart to the system of education that which, in the true development 
of the man or woman, is in reality the most practical and adds the most 
to life — ^the spirit of beauty. It would seem that women are left to bear 
the burden of culture alone. It is, therefore, with great pleasure that 
I speak to you on what I consider a fundament of education. 

Literature is a vital element in the home and in the community. 
This relationship is not generally recognized, but it exercises a great 
influence on our lives. The true joy of life is a love for the beautiful. 
This is demonstrated by the sight so often seen of the so-called successful 
man, unhappy through his wealth. To him the accmnulation of his 
money has become so much a part of his life that it is his only pleasure. 
On the other hand, many a poor man enjoys his life from day to day, sees 
all that is beautiful in it. This is true success. 

Every one is crying out for *' practical education." "What is it 
going to bring me in ? " is the question asked by the young man considering 
a college course. The question is most apt. Practical education is 
what we want, but the world is fast learning a new definition for the word 
" practical. " It is not a mere matter of dollars and cents. The tendency 
of boys now is to get away from education as soon as possible. This 
will in time have an evil effect on the whole political prosperity of the 
country. 

The first attack of the " practical '* was upon the humanities, 
** which I believe," said Professor Clark, " to be the fundamentals 
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of education." He insisted, not upon abrogating the practical, 
but upon using it side by side with the ideal. He said to teach 
a child some study he does not wish to learn, as book-keeping or 
mathematics, may be the very best thing for the development of 
his intellectuaUty and his moral character. He said: 

Let him have this most excellent discipline, but do not deprive him 
of the beautiful in life! The larger a man's knowledge, the greater his 
capacity for seeing things and for deciding on moral questions; and the 
better his preparedness for the higher duties of citizenship; and the more 
apt is he to fulfil his duty as a member of the community. 

The practical can give to us just only the practical. If we cultivate 
the realm of the spirit, the imagination, the sentiment, the poetic feeling, 
we have a store of riches of which business failures cannot deprive us, 
and which will prove a solace in time of sorrow. By the spirit, or spiritual, 
I do not mean religion, but that higher part of us which soars above 
the mind, is elevated above the body. 

It is of more consequence that a community should read good books — 
not necessarily fiction — than that it should do an3rthing else in the world, 
except to make Christianity practical — of more consequence than social 
functions, business functions, even women's clubs — and they are the 
greatest single function to-day in the upliftment of the ideal in America. 

We are not tested by our vocations, but by our avocations. We all 
have to work at something or other. Thank Heaven that we do. Wliat 
are we going to do with our leisure ? This is the test of the community. 
What are you preparing your boys and girls — ^not to know, but to be ? 
The tastes you develop in them will determine their manhood and woman- 
hood. What are your boys and girls going to do after the day's work? 
There are only a few things that they can do. 

Mr. Clark then showed that while this leisure might be spent 
in philanthropic, religious, or social service, most of the leisure 
of the great majority of people might be spent in the companion- 
ship of the great writers, from whom alone higher inspiration can 
come. He said: 

What is the use of the telegraph, telephone, fast trains, unless the 
time they save us is put to good use ? If the time saved by the eighteen 
hour trains is devoted to more business, so far as higher things are con- 
cerned we are no better off than with slow trains. 

The value of books to the community lies in the fact that they present 
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higher intellectual and moral ideals. Books have very often obscured 
the real world, but this is the exception. The power to live greatly is 
enhanced by the ability to handle the printed page intelligently, and 
many men and women have been impeded by their inability to do this. 
Then, too, it is the book that must give to the mass of men all the education 
they will receive after they leave school. I grant you that the book alone 
may not bring success, but the ability to read is a great help, and the 
only means of growth the man and woman will have after school days. 
Let me say again, that many who have a knowledge of books fail, but 
they are the exceptions. 

Granting the exception, we shall find, then, our only means of growth 
will be through books. The great writers have done the great things of 
the world. We don't go for an uplift to the book entitled ''How I Made 
a Million" though the doing of this may have meant a development of 
moral fiber. The lives that end there are not the completest successes. 
Those who have seen life wholly and truly have left the result of their 
vision in literature; they are the greatest benefactors of the race. It is 
granted that moral fiber comes from life itself, yet a great influence in 
the community comes through reading. 

May I ask if we appreciate what the character of the reading we do 
means ? Do we not approach literature as we do the candy store or the 
soda counter? the Bible or the **Get Rich Series*' — it doesn't make 
much di£ference. A fact that is utterly forgotten is that we never can be 
the same after we have read a book 

You cannot stand stiU. Every book you read demands a moral 
judgment. Is it of consequence that a book should turn out "right?" 
The book written simply with an eye to convention, to satisfy popular 
demand, the book that ends with a sentimental snivel, is demoralizing. 
Those who do not see the falseness of a false teaching are being dragged 
down morally 

No influence may be stronger in the making of character than the 
influence of literature. No matter what our object in reading may be, 
no matter whether we have an object or not, we are either better or worse 
after reading a book. Consciously, or in that mysterious subliminal 
part of ourselves, every book we read and every thought we get from it 
demands and receives from us approval or disapproval. 

Mr. Clark closed with the following lines from Lowell, which, 
the speaker said, are a pitiful portrait of one who has sold the 
ideal for the purely practical: 
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"When I was a beggarly boy, 

And lived in a cellar damp, 
I had not a friend nor a toy. 

But I had Aladdin 's lamp ; 
When I could not sleep for cold, 

I had fire enough in my brain. 
And builded with roofs of gold 

My beautiful castles in Spain. 

"Since then I have toiled day and night, 

I have money and power good store. 
But I 'd give all my lamps of silver bright 

For the one that is mine no more ; 
Take, Fortune, whatever you choose — 

You gave, and may snatch again; 
I have nothing 'twould pain me to lose, 

For I own no more castles in Spain." 

Some noticeable sentences from Mr. Clark's address are 
these: 

Literature is virtually the only art the child will know. 

Does it mean nothing to a community that our children come into 
contact with Adam Bede, the Bishop in "Les Miserables," Heniy 
Esmond, Brutus, and characters like these ? 

Literature affords a chance for all that is best in us to reach out and 
take hold of the heart of the universe. 

Literature makes for the enrichment of life. 

Literature makes for the refinement of manners. 

To spend our leisure well — nothing nobler than this can be con- 
ceived as the end of all training. 

We can't rise higher than we think, hence the need of literature to 
help us to think higher. 

Not what one remembers, but what one becomes, is the vital thing! 

Is it nothing that our servants or clerks like good literature ? 

What we get from literature we won't sell. If the test of a thing is 
its market value, isn't culture — omental, moral, and spiritual — the one 
priceless thing in the world ? For who that has it would sell it for any 
price? 

The purpose of culture is not to enable us to get rich, but to enable 
us to get along without riches. 
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REPORT OF INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE. 

MRS. RHETA C DORR, CHAIRMAN, NEW YORK CITY. 
MRS. ELLA H. HILL, CONCORD, N. H. 
MRS. HARRIET M. VAN DER VAART, CHICAGO, ILL. 
MRS. HARRIET STANTON BLATCH, NEW YORK CITY. 
MISS MARY M'DOWELL, CHICAGO, ILL. 

(Presented by Mrs. Dorr.) 

Madam President and Ladies of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs: The subject of women and industrialism is a very 
large one — much larger than I can attempt to deal with exhaustively in 
an address. I have my choice of touching the fringes of it here and 
there, or going down to the veiy root of it, as I see it and understand it, 
and giving you a few veiy broad generalizations. Now, we dub women 
have already played around the fringes of this matter. We know what 
a charming thing it is to form working girls * clubs and bring the sunshine 
of culture and good-fellowship into lives of toil. We have supported 
all efforts at welfare work in shops and factories; and we have joined 
Consumers' Leagues, patronizing — as far as it was convenient — only 
those shops where fair treatment is meted out to the working woman* 
This is all good, but it is surface good. It does not strike deep down into 
the causes of industrial distress and discontent. It is necessary, if we 
are to understand this question, that we drop all our philanthropic 
motives, all our maternal interest in the "dear working girl," all our 
sentimental sympathy for the toiler, and bring to the consideration of 
the problem only reason and analysis. 

In the first circular letter which I, as Chairman of the Industrial 
Committee, sent out, I suggested the clubs devote their first year to the 
matter of acquiring as much specific knowledge as possible of actual 
conditions of women in industry. I added a brief list of books and maga- 
zine articles which I thought might be helpful. It was in compiling 
this list, and in trying to add to it, in response to requests from individual 
clubs, that I became aware for the first time how little had been written 
on the subject that could be said to be worth the paper it was printed on. 
Men and women who have sound judgment and right knowledge on many 
other subjects rush into print with the most crooked and devious opinions 
on this subject. They assume as a hypothesis that the wage-earning 
woman is an abnormal creature, something forced and unnatural, a 
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.disease of ciyilization. This editorial taken from the Outlook, written 
by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, exactly expresses the point of view: 

"That women are to become permanently the workers of the 
world, in the material sense, no man believes who values the spiritual 
welfare of society; that in the future the great majority of women are 
to deal with things and not with ideas, to set themselves to material rather 
than to spiritual tasks, to cast in their fortunes with men in doing the 
drudgery of the world, is a prospect which no man who cares for the 
betterment of humanity could face with equanimity. " 

Now, confess; isn't that the way most of you have looked at it? 
We have an ideal of the American Home, with the father as wage-earner 
and. generous provider, the mother as administrator of the income, and 
the children — that is, the daughters — as helpers in the domestic routine. 
The sons, of course, we expect to make careers in business and the 
professions, while the daughters spend their young lives preparing to 
become future home makers for other people's sons. The picture is 
attractive — but quite impossible. The patriarchal system has passed 
away, never to return. The father of the family is no longer the pro- 
vider; the husband is no longer the house-band, to use the fine old Anglo- 
Saxon title. Except in the privileged classes, the man cannot now, and 
does not now support his family. As a matter of fact, he never did 
support his family. He handled all the money, it is true, but a fair 
proportion of the money was earned by his wife and daughters. The man 
worked for and purchased the raw materials which his wife and daughters 
turned into a variety of finished products. For example, he bought 
up to a short time ago, the yam from which she knit his stockings. A 
little farther back he didn't even buy that much; he raised the sheep and 
sheared the wool, which she carded and spun before she could begin to 
knit. Yet at that time, I suppose, men labored under the delusion that 
they were supporting their women. All common law and most social 
customs are founded on this same fallacy. It is time that we understand 
how false it is and how necessary it is that we adopt another hypothesis. 

I wish you could stand with me on the comer of Grand Street and 
the Bowery any evening at six o'clock. The great mass of humanity 
pouring out of factories in miles of streets, thronging eastward towards 
the tenement districts, is a sight that after several years of daily contact 
never fails to thrill and overawe me. Often I find myself stopping on 
my own homeward way in the same direction, to watch the throng of 
toilers. Of course there are men and boys in the crowds, but one gets 
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an impression of femininity. The hurrying stream appears to be mostly 
made up of young girls, many of them in short dresses. Their faces are 
not all pinched with want and privation, indeed; the great surprise of the 
lower East Side to the stranger is that it is not sad but gay. The ex- 
pression of those faces is one of premature wisdom, complete sophisti- 
cation. Life is without illusion. 

We used to hear a great deal about women going to work in order to 
earn money to buy finery, and many sermons were preached on the sin of 
these women, in underbidding men who were obliged to support families. 
Now, none of these girls I speak of are working for pin money. In the 
great majority of cases they are making necessary contributions to the 
family income; in a large number of cases they are supporting a mother, 
a father, an invalid husband, or fatherless children. They are all wage- 
earners from necessity and not from whim. They belong permanently 
in the great class of toilers. The trouble is that they do not know it; the 
men workers will not acknowledge it, and the emplo3ring classes are too 
ready and willing to disregard it. Because of this ignorance, involuntary 
and deliberate, the woman wage-earner has been and still is an actual 
menace to society. When we consider that in almost eveiy conmiunity 
where women's work enters largely into local industries the men are 
practically driven out, this menace is made clear. 

Take two New York towns — ^Newburgh and Troy. In the one the 
entire town is practically given up to the manufacture of overalls; in the 
other, to the manufacture of linen collars and cu£Ps. These two towns 
are practically cities of the Amazons. Women predominate to an amaz- 
ing extent. There is so little there for men to do that most of them leave 
town as soon as they grow up. Race suicide is more than a specter in 
those places, for the majority of women never have a chance to marry. 
This spectacle is witnessed everywhere. The entrance of women in 
large numbers into any trade is a sure sign that sooner or later men will 
have to leave it, or at least the lower ranks of it where the mass of the 
workers are always found. 

Several years ago there was a strike at the Tiffany glass studios in 

New York, the place where beautiful favrile glass, fine stained glass 

windows, and artistic lamp shades are manufactured by a remarkably 

skilled group of craftsmen, men and women. I went up in search of 

newspaper copy, and, meeting one of the leaders of the strike, I asked him 

what the trouble was about. He went over the Hst of grievances with me, 

adding: "And then we are demanding the dismissal of all the women 

in the shops. " " Why is that ? " I asked. 
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"Because," he replied, "don't you know that whenever women get 
into a trade conditions always grow steadily worse, wages fall, and organi- 
zation becomes weakened ? " 

That was a staggerer for me, for I was then very new to these things. 
However, I recovered myself enough to ask: "Well, why, instead of 
forcing the women out of the trade, don't you get them to join your 
union and help you to elevate conditions ?" 

But he shook his head. "You can't do that," he said C3mically. 
"Women won't organize. They have no class feeling. They think 
only of themselves. We're going to fire them out. " 

"You can't do that," I assured him. "Women are in the trades to 
stay. You 'd much better try to educate them. " 

Well, I was right. They didn't get the women out of the shop. 
They're there yet, and I believe that they are now organized with the men, 
although I do not speak positively on this point. In some way the friction 
between them has been adjusted. 

I am glad to say that a relatively small class of women workers and 
about as large a class of men have fully grasped the consciousness that 
there is no difference between men and women when it comes down to the 
vital facts of life. When a woman accomplishes a task she is entitled 
to be paid for that task exactly what a man would be paid. Indeed, she 
is under absolute obligation to demand the same pay for the same work. 
She has no more right to underbid men than she has to steal a purse. 
She has no more right to accept unsanitary conditions, excessive hours 
of work, oppressive treatment at the hands of employers and foremen, 
than she has to disregard quarantine ordinances or sanitary laws. The 
more intelligent wage-earners, men and women, have grasped these facts 
at last, and are making earnest e£Ports to spread the doctrine among the 
mass of workers. 

It is our duty to assist this propaganda. Instead of playing all 
around the question, it is our duty to take up seriously and exhaustively 
the study of the great problem of labor, not woman labor, but man and 
woman labor. They are one and the same. 

Eveiy age has its predominating spirit — ^its Zeitgeist — and industrial- 
ism is undoubtedly the spirit of the age we live in. Not only in the 
United States, but all over the world this is so. The English govern- 
ment, for the first time in history, is in the hands of workingmen. The 
Grerman, French, Hungarian, and Russian parliaments are swayed or 
greatly influenced by the labor members. The Russian revolution, now 
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on the eve of explosion, is an industrial and economic revolution, more 
than a political. The strike is the weapon by which the revolutionary 
party in Russia is going to win over autocracy. If we deliberately close 
our eyes to these facts, if we deliberately keep out of the industrial move- 
ment, we simply cut ourselves off from the main current of our own times. 
We are as much out of our century as we could be, if, supposing this to be 
the Age of the Renaissance, we deliberately chose to take no interest in art. 

For uncounted years men have struggled with this labor question, 
and the struggle has become more and more desperate every year. It 
is bitterer to-day than it was ten years ago. The social unrest is increasing, 
the class struggle goes on, and our democracy is fast becoming a farce. 
In my part of New York, the lower East Side, I do not think I know a 
man or a thinking woman who is not an avowed socialist or anarchist. 
This does not apply alone to working people. The University Settlement 
men are nearly all out-spoken socialists; many of them describe them- 
selves as philosophical anarchists. Most of the women at the College 
Settlement are inclined in the same direction. All feel vaguely, or veiy 
clearly, as the case may be, that the present state of affairs is unbearable. 
Even the children on the East Side talk socialism. I wish I could tell 
you about one eight year old child of my acquaintance. Isidore Caesar's 
father " works by pants, " and Isidore lives in an Eldridge Street tenement 
and plays in the streets, when he is not roaming through the corridors 
of the University Settlement. He and my small son are great friends. 
One day I took them to Central Park, where after much conversation 
about things visible, they fell upon more serious topics. My boy pulled 
my sleeve and asked: "Mother, am I a Democrat or a Republican? 
Isidore wants to know. ** 

"What are you, Isidore?" I asked, and he answered ferventiy: 
" I *m a Socialeest. " 

"Perhaps we are Socialists, too," I remarked. "What is a Social- 
ist?" 

"There are two kinds," said this infant. "Socialeest Labor and 
Socialeest Democratic. The Socialeest Labor t'inks dat a man what 
don't to work should not to eat, but I don't believe that, because some 
men are too old to work and they must to eat. But the Socialeest Demo- 
cratic believes that it's all wrong for the bosses to discharge a man mit a 
family and hire a fourteen years old boy and not pay him so much vages. " 

And I said: "Well, I guess we're Socialist Democratics, too, aren't 
we, Julian ?" and he replied: "You bet we are." 
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As I conceiye it, the reason why men have failed to solve the labor 
problem is because they have not been able to look at it from any other 
than the conmierdal point of view. Whenever they have had qualms of 
conscience about the wretched condition of the people on their pay rolls 
they have established some form of paternalism in the way of what is 
called welfare work. In the diygoods shops they have gone on paying 
wages which no girl could live on and retain her respectability, and have 
squared it with themselves by providing rest rooms and free lunches. 
The welfare manager of Siegel & Cooper's, in New York, spoke at a 
conference of the Charity Organization Society not long ago, telling how 
she had induced the firm to provide a wholesome warm luncheon for the 
women employees. "I told them, she said, "that the girls could not 
afford to pay even five cents a day for their luncheon. *' 

"Why," was the immediate retort from several quarters at once, 
"didn't you advise them to add five cents a day to the girls' wages?" 

Why, indeed? The conference I speak of was for the purpose of 
considering the advisability of building Mills Hotels for working girls. 
It was brought out that there were a great many places where a girl 
earning from seven to ten dollars a week could live in comparative comfort, 
but no place, not a charitable institution, where the numerous three 
dollar a week girls could live. Now, charity is a beautiful thing, but 
we have come to know that the less of it the better. The more we give, 
the more numerous the class which has to have. Therefore the object 
of modem philanthropy is to abolish charity, or rather the necessity of 
giving charity. Our discussion ended in an agreement that any attempt 
to support the three dollar a week girls would simply result in an in- 
crease in the number. We would be benefiting not the laboring classes, 
but the employing classes. 

When employers are forced to pay a living wage they will do it, not 
before. No one ever heard of any class of employers voluntarily raising 
wages or improving conditions. How, then, are conditions to be bettered ? 
It is extremely simple — ^in the telling. The employers and the employed 
must be brought together in a spirit of fairness and good-will, and labor 
conditions agreed upon between them. The employer is still veiy tenacious 
of his supposed right to "run his business to suit himself," which means 
that he claims the right to exploit helpless woman labor and child labor, 
to force man labor to accept lower wages and a lower standard of living. 
The employers have been obliged to combine, not entirely against their 
employees, but against each other. They agree that organization is a 
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good thing — ^for them — ^but they will not permit the workers to combine 
if they can help it. Andrew Carnegie writes about organized labor most 
eloquently, yet he refuses to employ union men. His position is the 
conmion one. 

Now, we women have got to take hold of this problem, first for women 
workers — ^there are about as many women wage-earners as dub women 
in the United States — and through them, the men workers. As for the 
child workers, I will only ask you to consider that the American Feder- 
ation of Labor is the deadliest foe of child labor in existence. Every 
worker knows and dreads the menace of the working child. 

Study the possibilities of the collective bargain, the trade agreement, 
and, as far as you can, stand for justice instead of charity for the worker. 

On the train coming from New York to St. Paul we began to discuss 
the eight hour law. One woman spoke up and said that there were two 
sides to that eight hour question. *'My husband is a manufacturer," 
she said, "and employs hundreds of girls. I know what wages they 
receive and I know that to limit their working hours to eight would 
mean that many of them would starve." Think of the naivete of that! 
She could not imagine her husband paying those girls wages that would 
enable them to stop work at the end of eight hours. 

I am quite certain that she knew nothing of the conditions under 
which the girls worked — nothing of the system of fines and dockings they 
were subjected to. 

I will tell you something of this. In the cloth hat and cap trades, 
for example, the employer does not furnish the sewing machine used by 
the operator. Each girl buys her own on the installment plan, paying 
$45 for it. If she could pay cash the machine would cost her $22. Hav- 
ing brought her machine to the shop, "the boss" provides electric power 
to run it. The power costs him approximately fifteen cents a week; he 
charges the operator all the way from fifty to seventy-five cents, sometimes 
a dollar a week. This is not all. The operator must furnish all the 
needles and thread she uses, and she must buy them of the boss, at his 
price. She is subjected to fines for all sorts of infractions of rules, etc., 
until her wages are cut into very materially. What recourse has she 
individually ? If she were one of a great guild or union of cloth hat and 
cap makers, do you suppose such conditions would continue ? 

I know a garment workers' shop on the East Side where the operators 
and finishers down to the girls who sew on buttons are highly skilled 
workmen. They are organized. The boss used to be an exceedingly 
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profane and abusive man, but the shop decided that it did n 't like pro- 
fanity, and whenever the boss began to swear all hands stopped work — 
"got up," as they expressed it. The boss soon stopped swearing, that 
course being easier than replacing his force of workers. 

Another shop I know of, where the collective bargain obtains, is 
a necktie factory. Years ago the boss, then a baker, married a pretty 
necktie maker. She stopped work, but took up her trade again when 
difficulties overtook him. She taught him the trade and they set up a 
small factory. She died, but he continued the work. One of the girls 
employed there told me about that shop. 

"It's like home," she declared. "The boss is like a father to us. 
He brings in a lot of work and we look it over together, and he says: 
'Girls, what can we afford to take this contract for ?' And if we say we 
can't afford to do it for the money offered, he says: 'All right, girls; 
if we can't get more, we'll send the goods back.' And the boss," she 
added, "he's a great reader. He reads nights and talks to us while we 
work. I don't always understand what it's all about, but it has some- 
thing toxlo with better conditions for working people. " 

Think of that little Jew necktie maker, with his big vision of things, 
and contrast him with the officers of that great insurance company 
which kept a man in Albany to "watch legislation," with orders to 
oppose vigorously any measure that looked toward shortening the hours of 
labor of women stenographers. 

We cannot keep out of this. We must first know and then act. 
I wish eveiy club in the country would have a strong industrial committee, 
whose duty it would be to investigate conditions of women and child 
labor in their own neighborhood. Have industrial programs on which 
workers may appear. Get them to talk about conditions in their trades. 

I had hoped to have four workers with us this morning, but unfortun- 
ately, workers cannot control their own time. Miss Daly, of the Over- 
alls Makers' Union, is in Canada, doing there what she has already done 
in New York State — securing a uniform wage scale for the workers in 
her trade. Miss Schneiderman, of the Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, is 
in the midst of a busy season and could not leave. We have with us, 
however. Miss Agnes Nestor, and Miss Casey, who will tell you briefly 
some of the conditions of their trades. 

Miss Alice Nestor of Chicago, President of the Woman's 
Union of Glove Makers, told of the conditions among women 
glove makers before organization and what their union had 
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accomplished in improving those conditions; she also explained 
the system of piecework that obtains in their trade. 

Miss Josephine Casey of Chicago, employed by the Lake 
Street Elevated Railway Company, told of various conditions 
and facts important to the working women of Chicago, and 
said that they were now working for arbitration between employer 
and employee. Both speakers emphasized the necessity for organ- 
ization among working women. 

Miss Mary McDowell, head of the University Settlement 
of Chicago, gave a brief account of her work in behalf of a bill 
in Congress to authorize the Secretary of Conmierce and Labor 
to investigate and report upon the social, moral, educational 
and physical conditions of women and child laborers in the 
United States. The resolution passed in this conne6tion will be 
found elsewhere. 



REPORT OF CraLD LABOR COMMITTEE. 

MRS. A. O. GRANGER, CHAIRMAN, CARTERSVILLE, GA 
MRS. SARAH T. S. LEIGHTON, BOSTON, MASS. 
MRS. SOPHIE B. WRIGHT, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
MRS. W. R. HOLLOWELL, GOLDSBOROUGH, N. C. 

(Presented by Mrs. Granger.) 

Madam President and Members of the Convention: On the 
mounting of an exquisite Christian calendar, a crippled Japanese lady 
painted a flight of swallows, with one turning over while the others shot 
ahead. The Court Poet saw the sketch and wrote beneath: *' Since our 
life is so short, it behooves us not to lose even so brief a space as does 
the swallow who waits to turn over in her flight." Yet we to-day must 
pause and take a bird's-eye view of the work for lessening child labor 
done by the women of this General Federation during the two years 
since the St. Louis Biennial. 

This work is the development of that of the preceding two years, 
thus making four years of work since the Committee with Miss Addams 
at its head was appointed after the Los Angeles Biennial. 

To a Chairman there are no compass points and the mails do not 
come in geographical lines, so you will pardon our seven league steps in 
this report. 
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Some of the Federations have nothing to report. 

Ohio says : "There has been nothing discouraging during the 
last two years,*' but although in that time her women have done nothing 
directly for child labor, they rejoice in having secured an appropriation 
for the addition of a manual training department to the State Industrial 
School for Girls. 

The women of Illinpis, by adopting the suggestion of the first Com- 
mittee and promising scholarships to the children of widowed and 
dependent mothers, have proven the small number of such parents and 
thus scared away a once potent argument for working the babies. That 
Federation's work has prevented detrimental changes in the excellent 
child labor laws of the State. 

In Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania now has the scholar- 
ships founded by club women » and that State reports: "Five points 
gained," in its laws for child protection. 

North Carolina: "Cannot do much with the child labor problem 
until our people are educated up to it." 

Florida has formed a Child Labor Committee to work with the 
National Child Labor Conmiittee, but we beg that it report to us also, 
as we are all working in close connection with that vigorous young society 
which is doing such fine work. 

West Virginia has no Child Labor Conunittee, but in that State a boy 
of twelve is old enough to work at night. 

South Carolina has a child labor law which went into effect in May, 
1905. No child under twelve years of age can legally work in factories, 
mines or textile establishments, with this exception: A widow with 
little children to care for can, on affidavit of needed support, work a child 
of eleven, but not if she has older children on whom to depend. 
These certificates, however, must be obtained from a magistrate's court. 
What is needed is an official to enforce the law. 

The Maryland Conmiittee on Child Labor reports that a new bill 
was prepared by the State Child Labor Committee of which the President 
of the Consiuners' League and the President and Vice-President of the 
Maryland State Federation are members^ and says: "This bill was 
passed with amendments which we greatly regret, but with compensating 
features of factory inspection and a working certificate to be issued only 
to children between twelve and sixteen years who can read and write 
and who are normaUy developed and physically able to perform their 
work. The enforcement of the present school attendance law, drafted 
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by one of our club members, will be improved, canying into effect the 
child labor law, twelve officers having been appointed to enforce the 
former in the City, while six are to be appointed to enforce the child 
labor law, these last to be under the control of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics and Information. This law applies to all remunerative oocupa^ 
tions other than farm labor; from June 1, to October 15, the Counties 
are exempted. It goes into operation September 1, 1906, and is much 
in advance of any previous legislation." 

Greorgia's bill was killed by the Senate after being passed by an 
unexpectedly great majority in the House. 

The great new States of the Northwest have as yet no serious indus- 
trial problem. Says North Dakota's President: "Our question confines 
itself almost entirely to the old vexed one of servants; I wish that the 
Greneral Federation could find a solution!" The owners of the new 
mica plant, soon to open in the Black Hills, will not employ boys and 
girls, as they are expecting to do, if the women of the South Dakota Fed- 
eration can prevent it, imless the children are of proper age and have 
had fundamental schooling, and unless the conditions of their labor are 
to be healthful. 

Utah's club women are very active in looking after all laws pertaining 
to the interests of women and children. Its juvenile court has been 
established in five cities under regulations which remove the appointment 
of the judge from politics, and which punish any adults who contribute 
to the delinquency of the child. 

Indiana, which has compulsory education, the probation system', 
and juvenile court law, enacted at the last session of the Legislature a 
supplemental section to its child labor law, forbidding more than eight 
hours per day labor for the children under fourteen, who in certain cir- 
cumstances are allowed to work. 

Michigan's Federation has shown its interest by a careful study of 
the field and by consulting with the factory inspectors and adopting their 
suggestions when valuable. It wishes, in addition to present laws, 
shorter hours of labor, and protection for the newsboy. 

Connecticut's club women are making a careful study of the condi- 
tions in each manufacturing city and town, in preparation for a petition to 
the next Legislature for a woman to serve in the corps of factory inspectors. 

Texas says: "There are so few factories which employ women and 
children that the question is not one of vital interest to us, but we want 
a juvenile court." 
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In Vennont's Legislature of 1905 a very satisfactoiy child labor law 
was passed, largely through the efforts of the State Federation, which is 
now working for a State Factory Inspector to enforce the law. 

In Wisconsin an act has been passed extending the power of the 
truant officer and authorizing him to enter factories in pursuance of his 
duties. This measure corresponds with the New York Amendment. 
Public education and appreciation of the child labor law has been shown 
by the recent action of ten leading manufacturers and two steam laundry 
proprietors of Oshkosh, who promise to furnish the truant officers with 
names and addresses of all children legally employed, and to forward 
notice of emplo3rment, date, hour and department entered (as well as of 
judge or inspector who issued permit) of any child under sixteen years of 
age entering their emplo3rment. 

In Wyoming the child labor law was amended at the last session of 
the Legislature, and meets the needs of the State for the present. 

In Iowa, as in Greorgia, the dub women were the first to interest 
themselves in legislation for the protection of children, and they say: 
"We feel that we have been an important factor in the passage of the bill 
which will take effect upon July 1. We have a State Child Labor 
Conmiittee organized by the National Child Labor Conmuttee." I 
think the majority of the members of this Conmiittee are club women 
and the Federation has helped to bear the expense of the campaign. 

In Oklahoma and Indian Territory the Federation is working to- 
ward the ounce of prevention which shall make the pound of cure un- 
necessary hereafter. The club women are hoping for the enactment, 
at the next session of the Legislature, of a measure which shall forbid 
girls of less than fourteen years to work in a factory, and boys of less than 
sixteen in a mine. They say: "If Statehood is granted before then we 
shall see to it that these things are not forgotten in the Constitutional 
Convention." 

Massachusetts has raised her age of illiteracy to sixteen; and the 
regulation concerning street trades for children has shown such excel- 
lent results in Boston that its operation has been extended to other 
cities. By this regulation children may be permitted to engage in 
some of the street trades, otherwise forbidden them, out of school 
hours, but the authorization of such work can conie only from the school 
committee. 

Mississippi will try again to better the laws for industrial conditions 
in spite of her recent defeat. 
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Louisiana's noble women are even now entering on another struggle 
for an improved law. 

The records of California's excellent law are destroyed, but although 
in the stress of the present emergence from disaster some rules must be 
relaxed, we can trust the Califorina Federation to see that the children 
are thoroughly guarded from blighting work. 

Child Labor in Colorado is keeping the snakes of Ireland company 
in the land of the Vocative — wanting, and the excellent laws and watch- 
ful dub women will keep it there! 

In several states there is now no need of altering the laws upon the 
subject of Child Labor, but everywhere it is necessary to have women 
on the alert to watch lest amendments be made which will nullify the wise 
provisions that have already been made for the protection of the children. 
The collateral work of raising the school age, as in Utah, is equal to a 
child labor law. The educational work of the Georgia Federation is 
valuable in this child labor line beeause it is producing an interest in and 
love for their homes among the country children, so many of whom are 
being drawn into the semi-nomadic life of the factory operative. Women 
can by home-garden work in mill villages help to prevent this restlessness, 
which has become proverbial; if the children of the family were in school 
and plants were grown in their little gardens, they would not want to move 
until they saw the blooms and took part in the exhibition to be held. 
For the children often settle affairs. Two weeks ago a teacher in a mill 
school in Greorgia asked a mother why WilHe was not at school. *' Cause 
you make him mind, and he doesn't have to do that!" 

In all the best laws against child labor there is careful provision 
made for the protection of the newsboys, messenger boys, bootblacks, 
and vendors of small wares upon our streets. A mere law against work 
in factories covers but one phase of child labor; many children would 
far rather be on the streets, ostensibly selling something, than be in 
school — the street is a terrible school of evil. Where you have not one 
already, obtain a compulsory education law which shall keep the children 
in school, not until a certain age, for some are mentally quicker than 
others, but until there has been a definite amount of foundation laid — 
until the child shall have passed perhaps the sixth grade of your State 
schools. 

The mill owners of the South especially need workers who are 
intelligent and have minds already trained to observe the things about 
them — workers who can appreciate the beauty of a fine piece of ma- 
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chinery and who will not injure it by carelessness. The work of tiny 
children is very expensive in its e£Pect upon the machinery, and mill- 
owners who wish to do fine work cannot employ them. But alas! there 
are many who are perfectly willing to make only the coarse goods which 
can be done on machines which a child may tend. The good mill-own- 
ers must be. aided by a law which shall forbid any children being so 
employed who have not reached the age of fourteen (always excepting 
those who are the sole dependence of widowed mothers) and who have 
not had the proper amount of education. 

All night work should be forbidden to children under sixteen, and 
a fixed number of hours per week allowed them. 

Have you thought of the social unrest and our responsibility for it ? 
The low wages paid the children help to make huge dividends; will not 
the enfeebled men and women who shall a few years hence be what is 
left of the present child workers, lend a willing ear to those who try to 
embitter them against all who are more fortunate ? 

And in one more direction we can help. Women are unjustly 
charged with being eager for money beyond the sterner sex; this ground 
is taken by those who do not perceive that the desire for achievement in 
piling up fortunes has, to a large extent, taken the same firm hold upon 
men as the old savage love of the chase. 

We have the power of molding public opinion. It is for us women 
to create friendly relations with those who toil; to avoid the snobbery 
which would divide the world into '* classes" and *' masses;" to bridge 
and then fill up the dangerous gap between employer and employed; 
and to so guide public opinion that before this twentieth century shall 
have completed its first quarter eveiy manufacturer shall be both unable 
and unwilling to make dividends from the lives of the littie ones. 



PUBLIC OPINION AND CHILD LABOR. 

OWEN R. LOVEJOY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL 

CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE. 

Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen: If child labor were 
a great, monstrous system which could be destroyed by a single tre- 
mendous blow, our problem would be a very simple one. As a matter 
of fact, it is a great problem, composed of a multitude of local, specific, 
concrete problems, and when we begin to examine them closely we 
find that a great many people who are extremely distressed by the national 
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disgrace of child labor are quite willing to defend the one part th^ have 
any knowledge of, that which exists in their own community. For this 
and other economic reasons, child labor, despite the efforts that have been 
made for years by the Greneral Federation of Women's Clubs, by the 
National Mothers' Congress, by Trade Unions and other organizations. 
Consumers ' League, and lastly by the National Child Labor Conmiittee — 
despite all these efforts, child labor in America continues to increase. 

Li the twenty years between 1880 and 1900, while the population 
of our country increased 50 per cent, the number of boys between t^i and 
fifteen years of age who were sent to work in our factories increased 100 
per cent, and the number of girls between the same ages and in the same 
class of industry increased 150 per cent; in other words, we were sliding 
our girls into the mills and factories and sweat-shops three times as 
rapidly as they were being bom. We have every reason to believe that 
since 1900 the increase has been as rapid as before. 

New York State shows an increase of 38 per cent in the number of 
working children between 1898 and 1903. Pennsylvania shows an in- 
crease of 25 per cent in a single year of factory children. Li addition to 
these, there are estimated to be not less than 12,000 little boys under 
fourteen years of age working in the coal breakers of Pennsylvania and 
perhaps 10,000 more boys under sixteen years of age working inside the 
mine, three, four or five miles from daylight. Yet none of these facts 
are, or can be, officially known. 

Rhode Island has been increasing the volume of child labor 10 per 
cent a year. In New Jersey there is also an increase in the number of 
working children. 

The census of 1900 reports 24,000 children under sixteen years of 
age working in the factories of the Southern industrial states. From the 
latest estimates, we can show that there are to-day not less than 60,000, 
and probably not less than 75,000, children in the Southern cotton mills. 
Your neighbor State, Iowa, shows by official reports an increase of 322 
per cent of child laborers in seven years. This as to the growth, while 
in some of our States, and practically all of our large cities, by the in- 
crease of home work, but known by those who are familiar with it as sweat- 
shop labor, little children of any age can be employed if they can 
only be hidden away in the dark tenement and cellars to sweat their 
lives out. 

If there were time I should be glad to take up the subject of 
accidents to child workers. I will only say in one sentence that according 
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to the best State Factory Inspectors' reports that we have been able to 
compile showing percentage of accidents to the number employed of 
men and of child workers, it has been found that the percentage of acci- 
dents to children employed is from 250 to 300 greater than to adults. 
That is to say, a child who enters mine, factory, or mill stands from 
two and a half to three times the chances, of being maimed for life or 
killed that his father or big brother stands. 

Savage tribes have always thrown a cordon of defense around their 
women and children, but we throw our little boys and girls on to the 
front rank to be cut down there or to be carried back to the rear maimed 
for life. 

The problem, as I say, is concrete, and every part of this army of 
two million working children is strenuously and vigorously defended, and 
because of not having uniformly s}rstematic effort, we find the States 
halting, hardly any of them taking backward, but some of them taking 
almost imperceptible forward steps, dodging behind each other, 
excusing their delay by the fact that other States are worse than they. 
New York waits a little for Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania says she cannot 
move unless West Virginia does. Ohio is planning to repeal the most 
civilized paragraph of labor legislation in America, that which limits the 
employment of girls under eighteen years of age, because Kentucky and 
Indiana have not kept up with it. The North is always pointing the 
finger of scorn at the South for being the one great sinner in the matter; 
the South admits the shame, retorting that it can attend to this problem 
without any Northern interference. Even grand old Massachusetts, so 
long defending the working child, so long standing in the front ranks, is 
now beginning to halt and hesitate and say: **We can take no more for- 
ward steps unless the rest of the world catches up with us," which means 
that even in Massachusetts the people believe that child labor is an eco- 
nomic blessing and that the protection of the little child is a sacrifice, 
and that all they have done for the protection of a child should be put 
down to their credit, to their unselfishness, instead of as we believed to 
their intelligence, for the history of every civilized nation has shown that 
the premature employment of labor is the most expensive of all. 

But this problem which we have to discuss is not a problem of pity. 
You have had some demonstrations this morning of workers in different 
lines of industrial labor. I wish I could bring you little Peter, whom I 
met a week ago up in the coal mines of Pennsylvania, and have him tell 
you how he worked in the coal breakers three months ago and how, be- 
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cause he was young and unskilled, he had his little hand caught in the 
machinery and his aim torn out at the shoulder, and now is to be granted 
the privilege of a common school education, which was denied him before 
because he had two hands. But we can perhaps afford to sacrifice here 
and there a child. I am not here to appeal for the child. I am here to 
appeal for society against race degeneration. We may sacrifice a child, 
but we cannot afford even from selfish consideration to sacrifice our 
human stock. 

We have gloried very much in our wonderful economic development, 
the simplifying of industry, organization and division of labor. We have 
gloried in the fact that the heavy burdens that used to be carried on 
human shoulders are now being transferred to shoulders of iron and steel, 
but it is not all glory. We must also consider in connection with this 
industrial development the fact that there is with it an increasing demand 
for child labor, making the problem always harder to solve. 

What is the result ? Just as has been shown in practically every one 
of these addresses that have been delivered — that the child and the 
woman in entering industry do not help to raise the standard, but have 
brought it down. 

There was a time in our history when man, ignoranUy of course, 
boasted that by hard, honest labor, he could maintain his family. I 
should not dare make a statement like this here. In fact, I never believed 
it, because woman has always worked, though formerly just for her 
board, as you were told. But what is the result of our present industrial 
tendency unless woman and child labor can be regulated ? The tendency 
is, instead of having the man in industry represent the family as an eco- 
nomic unit, earning enough wages to maintain his helpless immature 
children, we have now every man, every woman, every child for itself, and 
the man, instead of maintaining the family as a imit, can receive now just 
enough wages to maintain himself as a imit. Then we are developing 
by industry that spirit of exaggerated individualism which destroys the 
home and hurls into the face of the babe that ancient edict: "He thai 
will not work, neither shall he eat." 

We have had discussions by women workers. I have been greatly 
impressed with the statements that have been made here regarding the 
entrance of women into industry. I, for one, welcome my sister in all 
lines of legitimate industry. I believe there is no natural reason why a 
division should be set up in this world, and we should say: *'This is 
the man's court (or woman's court); stay out!*' 
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But what do we mean by women workers? We have not gone far 
enough in America to even define a woman industrially. In Minnesota, 
I believe, she must be eighteen years of age in order to stand alone with- 
out the protection of the law. In Pennsylvania and New Jersey she must 
be fourteen. In New York she must be sixteen, although in that wilder- 
ness of sweat-shops maintained by that great State, a woman may be only 
three or four years of age. In Georgia she is a woman as soon as her 
little body can reach up to the spinning machinery and her little fingers 
are able to handle the threads. She may be twelve or ten or seven — it 
makes little difference, according to the present law in Georgia; if she 
can do that, that great State says; *' Hands off! She is a woman; she 
must stand or fall by herself." 

Let us define woman industrially. Let us insist, members of this 
Federation, women who exert so much influence in every community 
where you live, let us insist that our Nation shall at least rise to a plane 
where it can define a woman in industry. 

An extensive cotton manufacturer in Rhode Island, a little over a 
year ago, told us, when we were agitating there for raising the age 
limit from a theoretical twelve, but from an actual ten years, up to four- 
teen: "Why," he said, "it will be impossible; the very machinery of the 
cotton industry has been built to fit the height of children ten and eleven 
years old." And, industrial agent though he was, he stood in open- 
eyed wonder when the suggestion was made that perhaps until new 
machinery could be invented, they might put two inch or three inch 
blocks under the legs of the old machinery and lift it up. 

We serious minded people are beginning to see the effect upon the 
home of this invasion of industry by child workers. It is seen in the 
growing reflections of virtuous and intelligent men who see their trade 
slipping step by step away from them, who see themselves responsible 
for bringing into the world offspring whose very bread is in jeopardy, 
to whom they cannot even promise an honest living by hard labor. This 
is the menance, not that race suicide so vigorously condenmed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, for while that kind of men and women are deterred from 
propagating their kind, because of the increasing jeopardy in which the 
coming generations are likely to stand, the ignorant, the vicious, the in- 
efficient, the physically unfit are not deterred by any such consideration, 
but regardless of consequence, reproduce, propagate and continue to 
increase the proportion of that part of society which will be from the 
cradle to the grave a heavy social liability. 
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There is before Congress another important bill which stands 
beside the one so eloquently explained to you by Miss McDowell, and for 
which you offered a resolution. There is a bill for the organization 
in some department of the government of a National Children's Bureau, 
which shall have to do with all questions pertaining to childhood, which 
shall seek to investigate, to report scientifically upon all questions that 
pertain to child life, which shall put our nation in the position of attempt- 
ing to do as much for the American child as we are so well doing year 
after year for American industry, in instructing the farmer, preserving 
forests, improving the rivers and harbors, analyzing and explaining the 
uses of soil, the distribution of seeds, destroying the cotton ball weevil 
and injurious insects in the South, propagating the young lobsters along 
the New England coast. We believe the Government ought to regard 
the American child of as much importance and as worthy of care and 
protection as these things that I have named. 

I believe that bill has already been discussed in your sessions. I 
know that it has been ably defended by your honorable President and 
by the Chairman of this Child Labor Committee. I know that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has spoken strongly in favor of its creation, and it has 
been ably defended by both Houses of Congress. Nevertheless, there 
are men both in Senate and House of Representatives in Washington 
who look upon this proposition to give the children of our country the 
same intelligent investigation that they are receiving in Germany, England, 
and France, as an impertinence. I trust before these sessions end, it may 
be deemed wise for a resolution to be passed sending another telegram 
to Senator Dolliver in favor of the National Children's Bureau. 

There are two reasons that are often given, and that you have pos- 
sibly heard in your community, why we should not legislate against the 
employment of children. First, that only the children of the poorer 
classes, the inferior races, are employed. Mrs. Granger can tell you that 
substantially all the child workers in the South are native stock. 

A successful Pennsylvania glass manufacturer said to me a few 
weeks ago (when I was appealing to him to make a provision for the 
little Slav boys to get a litUe English education), that they were too 
stupid, and that Grod evidentiy designed that there should be two 
classes, one which should work with their brains, and the other one with 
their hands. He may be in perfect sympathy with the spirit of American 
commercialism, but he is hopelessly far from the spirit of our Declaration 
of Independence and our Emancipation Proclamation. 
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The other reason given against child labor legislation is, that it will 
be a hardship upon the poor widow. Now, the poor widow has able 
defenders in every part of the country. We find a man going around, 
appealing to the State Legislature for us to allow conditions to exist in 
his factory for the employment of other little children, which he would 
work his hands off rather than let his children do, because the children 
in that other home are the children of the woman who is poor and she is 
a widow. That kind of chivalry is a sort of flower that smells of decay 
the moment it is exposed to the light. It may be that the subtraction of 
two million little children from our industries, and the putting of them 
in school, will work a temporary hardship in a few homes; but I venture 
to believe that our Nation has intelligence enough, if we can arouse it 
to the enormity of this evil, so that it will not see the widow starve 
because her children are becoming American citizens. 

I want to say, last of aU, the main reliance for success in this work 
against the exploitation of little children is publicity. I believe in the 
American people. I believe in their right-heartedness and their 
right-headedness, if they can but learn the facts regarding the things, 
and so, while we appeal for laws and their enforcement, let us take public 
sentiment and teach the people, let us organize every effort we can. These 
industrial conmiittees in your local women's clubs are tremendous forces 
for the realization of this emancipation of the American child. We owe 
a debt of gratitude to your organization for the work you have done and 
continue to do. We owe a debt of gratitude to a large proportion of the 
American public press, that labors year after year for the suppression af 
injurious child labor. We owe a debt of gratitude to these popular maga- 
zines and scientific magazines that are working to bring before the eye 
of the public the education of the little working child. . . . It is to be 
hoped that in the course of a year it will be impossible for your neigh- 
bor, no matter how much he wants to defend child labor, to take a news- 
paper or magazine without having pushed right before his face an appeal 
for the emancipation of the American child. 

I stood less than two weeks ago over the casket which contained the 
mutilated remains of little Joe. Two weeks ago litte Joe was riding 
a mule into the mines. He has been sixteen years of age now for two 
months, and so is legally entitled to work, but according to the statement 
of many of his neighbors, little Joe has been working there inside that mine 
since before the strike of 1902, when he was twelve years of age, and had 
been working in the blinding dust of the coal breakers a year or two before 
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that. That mine explosion two weeks ago, taking the lives of six men, 
also took little Joe, who had given six of his sixteen years to this dusty, 
subterranean life of toil and his maximum wage was $7.00 a week. I 
feel that I should like to bring to the Greneral Federation of Women's 
Clubs this word from little Joe, who being dead yet speaketh: That 
if we love our American stock, if we believe that the stability of our 
country depends upon the intelligence and virtue and the vigor of all its 
people, we must hasten the day when no other boy shall follow little Joe 
to such a fate. I thank you. 
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MONDAY EVENING, JUNE 4. 

THE PRESroENT, MRS. DECKER. IN THE CHAIR. 

REPORT OF ART COMMITTEE. 

MRS. JOHN B. SHERWOOD, CHAIRMAN, CHICAGO. ILL. 

MRS. CORNELIA B. STONE, GALVESTON, TEX. 

MISS GRACE SLOCUM. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 

MRS. MARTHA L. SCHNEIDER, WASHINGTON. D. C. 

MISS ANNA MAXWELL JONES. SARATOGA SPRINGS. N. Y. 

(Presented by Mrs. Sherwood.) 

Madam President. Ladies and Gentlemen: It seemed to me 
that the note of the art movement was struck this morning as I sat and 
listened. I felt then that the note which the Art Committee would like 
to have struck was sounded this morning, and we cannot do better than 
to try and follow out in the little that we shall say to you to-night the 
thought and feeling that was expressed so harmoniously and beautifully. 
This meeting has been to me most beautiful, most glorious and harmonious, 
and the sweetest that I have ever attended. I have been to several 
Biennials, to many State Conventions, and I have never felt afterward the 
spirit that I have found here. Everywhere, with every one, is so much 
loving kindness, so much eagerness to know the highest, to help and be 
helped by the highest thought that is given to us here, so I think we can 
gather together to-night and feel all brothers and sisters together, work- 
ing for the good of the whole. 

I have a short report to make of the work of the Committee in the 
last two years, a very short report, so that we shall understand one another 
as perfectly as possible, so that you will know what is going on, so that 
you may help your Art Committee, hold up their hands, and help the 
work along as has been done in this last year most beautifully by the 
dubs. 

When the Committee first met. first was appointed by our President, 
one plan she had in mind that the Committee should cany out was the 
one thing they failed in doing, and we hope another year the thought of 
the President will be carried out. Women traveling over America and 
Europe go into the difiPerent cities, and we do not know just what to look 
at when it comes to art matters, so the thought was then that a little book 
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be published by the Art Cominittee, giving a study of the world's great 
works of art in America, in this country, in the United States. 

It is a pity that much of the art in this new, young country, the so- 
caUed art, might well be left out. That little book, I hope, will be pub- 
lished next year, because your committee has done some good work on it. 

Another matter that came up before the Committee for their sanc- 
tion was the removal of the tariff from works of art. After deliberation, 
study, and thought, your Committee felt that they wanted to get every 
good word of that bill which has been brought before Congress to remove 
the duty on art. It is a strange thing that America is the only country that 
does this. Grermany and France never think of putting duty on works 
of art. But we in America, who need so much the beauty of the old world, 
the glory of painting and sculpture from the old world, we place a duty 
on that precious thing that our country and people need to help them. 
One cannot but feel impressed with the knowledge of foreign people who 
oome to our country and come into our galleries, or into the Art Institute 
in Chicago on Sunday afternoon — ^you will see the Italians, father, mother, 
children, hand in hand, walking around the gallery and looking longingly 
and lovingly at those pictures. They do not go through the gallery as 
do we, some of us, running through, saying **This is a pretty picture," 
'*! don't like that one at all," and so on. I have seen them a half hour 
before one picture, looking at it, talking about it. They come from a 
land of beauty. Their art is bom in them. 

It seems as if one thing we might have from our Grovemment is free 
entry for works of art. That your Committee stands for. This Greneral 
Federation has given its sanction to that. 

Another little thing that the Art Conmiittee has done is this little 
booklet which it had published, 5,000 of them for free distribution. It 
is a list of art study outlines, seven of them. 

The Art Chairman has received last year an average of twenty and 
twenty-five letters a day, many asking for art outlines of study. So you 
will find in this little book that is yours to take home to your club, and 
as many as you like of them, these outlines. Kansas is the first state that 
has asked for the little booklets. You will find a list of studies outlined, 
with a list of books. 

The next thing the Committee has done is the traveling gallery of 
original paintings. The art gallery which has traveled through the States 
since last January has been such a wonderful success that the Art Com- 
mittee hopes to have two art galleries another year. It had an unheard 
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oi success; one hundred and fifty dubs have not been able to have that 
gallery, though they have asked for it. I wish I had time to teU you of 
the letters I have received. 

It has gone from Chicago to Kansas, then to Colorado, then to Neir 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kansas, Indian Territory, Texas, then up 
through Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, ending its joum^ with 
four cities in Minnesota, and it is here in the Senate Chamber. 

That gallery was loaned by the artists. The pictures have been sent 
free and were packed in a box, sent free to every dub that wished for 
them, they only pa3ring the expressage from the last place of express, per- 
haps a dollar or two dollars, according to the distance. The whole 
community has come to see the pictures. Such beautiful letters as the 
Art Chairman has had; the children in the schools, the teachers, have 
visited the gallery. 

The way to know art is not by the study of books. That does not 
help us very much. To know the spirit of art is to study pictures. This 
is the plan of the future, that we shall have two galleries to travel through 
our States, go to the clubs free another year. The pictures are all good 
ones. They have passed a jury of painters; many of them have be«i 
exhibited. They have been loaned by artists in New York, Boston, Phila- 
ddphia, Chicago, San Frandsco, Los Angeles, and Washington, and 
you may see the pictures in the Art Room in the Old Capitol. 

This has been the work of the Conmiittee for the last year. 

Now, just a little word may I say of the subject: What is Art, and 
what does it do for us ? Why should we have it ? First of all, what is 
it ? Is it painting ? Is it sculpture ? Is it architecture ? These are the 
three fine arts, as they are called. All of these are among the highest 
factors in the human life in the making of character, and I believe that 
what we call art is not only this, but it is life. We shall have no longer art 
for the few, shut away in private galleries, but we shall have art for the 
people. It is not for the few rich, it is for all, and one reason, one thing 
that makes it art for all, art for humanity, and art in life, is this very 
thing that can come to us. 

The other day I stood in Mr. Hill's gallery, and many of you did. 
Among those wonderful pictures I looked at that one picture that every 
gallery in Europe would be happy and proud to own if they could have 
it, the most wonderful thing Corot ever painted. I stood before it a little 
while, and I shall never forget it. That picture is mine. So art is not 
possession. It is not necessary to have the great sum to pay for it» but 
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if we can see and understand, and make it a part of ourselves, then that 
is ours, no one can take it away. 

You remember the story of the lord who stood at the gate of his 
great estate and looked out over the landscape , the beautiful hills and 
valley, the stream and wood. All he saw was his. As he stood there, 
a beggar passed by. The beggar looked out over the beautiful landscape, 
and turning to the lord, he said: **The land is yours, but the landscape 
is mine." If we can go into a gallery and our hearts can understand and 
enjoy the beauty that is there, or if you can stand before this great Capitol, 
perhaps except one other, the most beautiful building in this countiy — I 
say that very hesitatingly, for I have not seen all the beautiful buildings — 
but except the Boston Library, to me this Capitol is the most splendid 
building that I have ever seen. Its beautiful dome, the interior — ^how 
wonderfully beautiful it is! So if that Capitol really stands and is a part 
of ourselves, no one can take it away. We do not need money to pay for 
it. It is ours. That is why art is so great. It should be a part of life. 

We men and women especially want to know the power of art. Just 
by the study of these things that we never have studied, the color and 
proportion and lines, the artists study. We women have studied for 
twenty-five years very interesting things, and find we know when Angelo 
was bom, etc., but after all that study we do not half know art. No one 
knows art unless he has studied the soul of art. I have but a few moments 
more, but I wanted, if possible, that we might have a little thought of 
what art is. That it is not only painting, sculpture, architecture, music, 
but that it should be and can be a part of our own lives, that we shall 
see not only objective art that we all can see with our eyes, but the other, 
the cheaper, the subjective art. It is so easy to understand. Take Chicago 
my own city, dirty perhaps, not very beautiful, in some ways smoky and 
unclean, but that is what we see, but there is another city there, a tremen- 
dous power that when it moves it shakes the world, a tremendous power 
of spirit in that great dty, and so that is objective and subjective that we 
can put into all these. 

How shall we find the spirit of art ? The spirit of art is the artist's 
soul that has gone into the picture. It is not great art unless he has put 
his soul into it. 

Here is a picture that has been traveling in the gallery, and many 
have spoken to me about this picture, that they saw it and it was hard to 
imderstand. It is by a great New York impressionist. It is a sun-rise, 
and hard to understand perhaps. One might tell the old story of Whistler 
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in looking at this picture. A lady was looking at one of Whistler's sub- 
jects. It was one of his symphonies in blue or silver, and she said ; " You 
call that a sunset. I never saw a sunset like that. I don't believe there 
ever was such a sunset." Whistler answered: "Don't you wish you 
could ?" It is an old story, but it will apply to very niany of the things 
we do not understand. I know so little, I have just my ideal; we all 
have that, and so I don't feel like criticising. 

Now let us study the soul of art, and let us look at pictures, at paint- 
ings. There is no other way to learn but to look at pictures, to stand 
before a picture and study it; that is the only way to get the soul of the 
painting. 

This is an impression, it is the artist's impression of that morning. 
Possibly you have seen it, but not so clearly as he has seen it. So, if we 
stand before that picture and do not understand it and think we never 
saw anything like that, then think of the story of Whistler. This is an 
impression, and the artist has done it perhaps in twenty minutes with the 
stroke of his brush, so sure that he knows how to do it. 

Here is a Japanese painting, and as soon as we see the Japanese prints 
we look at the face. Don't we always look at the face ? Such an ugly 
woman. How is such a thing as that beautiful ? What is there in them 
of beauty ? Remember this, they are masters of line and masters of color, 
but this has a sweet outline, wonderfully beautiful. Look at the beautiful 
Japanese prints that are in the Art Room, sent from New York. 
Every one of these is 150 years old. They are the genuine old prints, 
printed in Japan, and let us not say **I don't imderstand that," but let 
us try and find out. Any one can help. The artists can help a little. 
Study them a little. There is a beautiful portfolio full of them there. 
Ask the Art Conunittee; they are always glad and willing to help. 

This picture is by another impressionist. A lady said to me the other 
day : ** Did you ever see yellow trees ?" Well, think a minute. Possibly 
it may be autiunn; think of the golden sunshine on the trees, between you 
and those distant trees. I would not dare to say these trees are green, 
but the artist saw them yellow, with the light and the air, and the simshine, 
and let us see if we can see what he saw. 

This picture we have often had in our schools. The children are 
dose to the truth. They can see; they have the understanding. It is 
so soft, so gentle, so peaceful as it stretches out across that meadow, the 
haystack and the little old tree. Ask the children after they have studied 
a bit that picture how it makes them feel, and they will say, peaceful and 
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quiet. I know schools in Chicago that had been given original paintings. 
When the eighth grade children went out from that school, nothing would 
do but for them to leave behind them as a gift, a picture for the school, 
but they wanted an original. They had learned to love the real thing, and 
they raised $100 and bought a beautiful landscape to hang in their school. 

I would like to say just one little word to you who are going back to 
your dub and would like to carry on the beauty of life to bring joy and 
greeting into hearts that need it; then let me give you two or three little 
k&stances of what is being done. 

Texas is not far behind other States in art interest. It has done 
something that no other State has done, that is, it has sent out a traveling 
gaUeiy with lecturer through that State; a traveling gallery has gone out 
with originals. 

Illinois has several that go through the State, to any dub that wants 
them. It has done one beautiful thing this year, and you will find in 
the Art Room a comer of pictures for the schools that Illinois has gathered 
together, which are going out to the schools, gathered most carefully by 
their Art Committee, a splendid collection going free to any one that wants 
them. 

Minnesota has an Art Commission; so has New York State. 

Now, Indiana has two or three dties that are doing some beautiful 
things. I saw a business man of Indianapolis not long ago in Chicago, 
and he said: ** Indianapolis is nearer to the Renaissance than any other 
place in America." In Indianapolis, he says, they have art exhibits, and 
to prove that it is nearer to the Renaissance, art for the people and art 
appreciated by the people, he told me that the street-car companies gave 
free transportation to the children and to any one who wanted to go to the 
art exhibit; that the whole town turned out to the exhibit and enjoyed it. 

Richmond, Ind., has had for three years exhibitions of splendid 
paintings. It has an art league with 3,000 members, and dues of 50 
cents. That goes to bear the expenses of these exhibitions, and so it is 
all brought to the people with the greatest enthusiasm. 

One little city in New York has gathered there an art exhibit which it 
seemed to me we might like to know about. The pictures are brought 
from the greatest men to be exhibited in the little town, and a 10 cent 
admission is charged. That goes to buy pictures. That little sum amounts 
to a great sum. They have already thirteen paintings. 

Many states are starting art collections. In Texas, Dallas has the 

beginning, with about eight pictures, and Houston has also the beginning 

of a collection. 
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These are things that we can work for in our own towns. It is easy 
if one has the spirit and one feels that it is necessary to the uplifting and 
comfort and the joy of the people. It is easy for us to do these things, 
and it is perfectly practicable to do these things. 

Art is not for the few, art is in life and for life; it is a part of religion. 
It leads up to the greatest, to the highest, for God himself is beautiful, 
and art is beautiful. It is not only what we see. It is life. All we have 
of beauty, painting, the harmony of color in our homes, every least thing 
that makes for harmony and beauty in this world, uplifts the heart. 

I wanted to speak to you to-night very practically. I had it on my 
mind that this thing we call beauty, if we will promote it, if we will have 
it in our minds, if we will work for it, place it before the children in the 
schools and our homes, will lift up more than all the forces in the world; 
that many of these little things that have come before us for legislation 
will be helped by just the love of beauty in the hearts of humanity. 

Mr. Lewis Shawe, with Mrs. Frank L. Hoffman at the 
piano, sang reveral songs. 

Mrs. Bertha Kunz Baker delivered an address on *'Art as a 
Social Dynamic." 
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TUESDAY EVENING, JUNE 5. 

MRS. PHILIP N. MOORE, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT. PRESIDING. 

MISS ELSIE M. SHAWE, ASSISTING. 

The evening meeting of Tuesday, June 5, was ''An Evening with 
Women Composers.** The program was arranged by Mrs. Moore, 
assisted by Miss Shawe. The woman *s chorus was trained by Professor 
E. C. Merdock. The program follows: 

a. SeaFairies. Op. 59. Cantata for Women'sVoices ) _, ,▼▼▼*« i 
, ^ ^ v. ^ ^^ -_ ^ >-Mrs.H.H.A.Beach 

b. One Smnmer Day. Op. 57, No. 2 ) 

First Soprano. Second Soprano. 

Mrs. T. M. Newson Mrs. W. B. Dixon 

Mrs. Paul Zumbach Mrs. Emil Traeger 

Mrs. Inez Von Encke Mrs. Franklin H. Griggs 

Miss Marie McCormick Miss Margaret Milch 

First Amos. Second Ai;ros. 

Mrs. Alice Tisdale Mrs. Walter Thurston 

Mrs. Gustave Renz Mrs. P. R. Stowers 

Miss Evelyn Prendergast Miss Jessie Mather 
Miss Celestine Rentz Miss Adelaide Pierce 

Miss Hildegarde Rentz 

Miss Carrie Marie Zumbach at the Piano. 

f a. Kypris Augusta Holmes 

Songs. •< b. Kashmivi Song Amy Woodforde Finden 

( c. King Henry to Fair Rosamond Liza Lehmann 

U. S. Kerr. 
Mrs. Frank L. Hoffman at the Piano. 



Piano 



.F- 



a. Andante and Allegro Clara Schumann 

Autumn 

c. Spinning Song 



>• Chaminade 

L d. Gavotte Fantastique Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 

Madame Samaroff. 
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a. La Captive) Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 

Cello. ^ b. Berceuse. . > 

c. Gavotte Chaminade 

Carlo Fischer. 
Mrs. Frank L. Hoffman at the Piano. 

a. J07 of the Mornings 

SoNGs.^'*- y,^^ i Harriet Ware 

c. Waltz Song 

d. The Cross 






Madame Hissem de Moss. 
Miss Harriet Ware at the Piano. 

Trio Op. S4 Chaminade 

Allegro Moderato, Lento, Allegro Energico. 
Madame Samaroff, Piano; William W. Nelson, Violin; Carlo Fischer, Cello. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING, JUNE 6. 

THE PRESIDENT, MRS. DECKER, IN THE CHAIR. 

The morning meeting of Wednesday, June 6, was devoted to 
the report of the Legislative Committee and addresses on kindred 
subjects. Mrs. Samuel Forter, Marysville, Kansas, is Chairman, 
and the Legislative Committee is composed of former State 
Presidents, one being appointed from each State by the Board of 
Directors. The report of the Legislative Committee, prepared 
by Mrs. Forter, was read by Mrs. John Dickinson Sherman, 
advisory member of the Board of Directors to the Legislative 
Committee. The report and the addresses follow. 

REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 

MRS. SAMUEL FORTER, CHAIRMAN. 

Madam President: I beg leave to submit to you a partial report 
of the work of your Committee on Legislation. As Chainnan of this 
Committee, I have compiled this table and report in the hope that it will 
serve two purposes, that of a handbook and guide to the members of the 
Committee, and also a history of the splendid work done by your dubs. 

It has been a source of great pleasure to me to be associated 
with the gifted women who are members of this Committee, and I know 
it will be gratifying to you, to know that the club women have been 
actively and earnestly at work along all lines that are mentioned in the 
report. 

Many good and beneficial laws have been enacted and many more 
are pending. The members of the Legislative Committee have given 
attention to all measures that have been proposed, that were beneficial. 
They have by letters and personal influence been of great value in 
securing favorable action on such measures. The child labor laws and 
the bill for securing an appropriation for the purpose of investigating 
the condition of working women and children have received the dose 
attention of your Committee for several months past. 

This bill provides that: 
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" The Secretary of Commerce and Labor be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to investigate and report on the industrial, social, 
moral, educational, and physical conditions of woman and child workers 
in the United States, wherever employed, with special reference to their 
age, hours of labor, term of employment, health, illiteracy, sanitary and 
other conditions surrounding their occupation, and the means employed 
for the protection of their health, person, and morals." 

Women, as they have studied economic conditions, have been forced 
to see the needs of legislation along peculiar lines, not alone for members 
of their own sex, but for the citizen, man or woman. 

The need of industrial training in the schools, the encouragement of 
the study of art, the scientific care and management of sanitary con- 
ditions, the absolute need of protecting the woman wage-earner in her 
hours of labor and in her surroundings, have opened up wide fields for 
investigation and improvement. It would be impossible to speak of the 
great good accomplished along all lines of work, but the record of wise 
and beneficial laws enacted by their efforts stands as an everlasting 
tribute to the women of the Federated Clubs. 

Legislative work which is now in progress and which will require 
attention is the appointment of women as factory inspectors, the estab- 
lishment of State homes for the adult blind and helpless aged, traveling 
libraries and art galleries, the appointment of women on State boards 
of charities and corrections, compulsory education, juvenile courts, 
kindergartens, and industrial training in the public schools, domestic 
science in State universities, dvil service laws, civic improvement, Con- 
sumers' League, Forestry, and the preservation of landmarks of patriotic 
interest. All these are measures pending among the State Federations. 

I respectfully invite the attention of dub women to some measures 
which will be proposed to State legislatures at their coming sessions 
for enactment into law. 

1. The regulating of taking of security in certain cases. 

2. Laws relative to the sale of personal property. 

S. To prohibit advertising concerning certain diseases. 

4. To protect the health of children in public schools. 

In the National Congress a bill may be introduced creating a 
National School of Art, where both sexes may be admitted as students. 
Your earnest attention is asked to this measure. 

There are many questions of purely moral value, to which members 
of this Committee and all earnest club women should lend their influ- 
ence. They should not only encourage, but demand a high standard of 
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morality in the public press, all periodicab whose influence makes for 
a greater civic righteousness; and a better, fuller life for both man and 
woman should be supported. 

In order to secure legislation it is almost necessary to have a strong 
moral sentiment favorable to it. This sentiment is largely a matter of 
education, and the club women should be the teachers. Enlist the citizen 
in behalf of the measure, interest the press, and marshal the eloquence of 
the pulpit and the bar. Through the public school, the church, the news- 
paper, and the bar, the members of a community may be brought to see 
the justice of any measure you propose. Then when your Representative 
and Senator chosen to represent you in your State assemblies and legis- 
latures and your members of the National Congress propose your measures 
for enactment into law, they will do so assured that they have with them 
not only the consciousness of a just cause but also the satisfying conscious- 
ness of a united constituency. 

Public opinion is a mighty lever in legislative halls. Therefore, 
when you ask for legislation, be sure you have with you that hand- 
maiden of political success, favorable public opinion. 

The creating of conditions of life under which ideal citizenship will 
reach its epitome of true manhood and womanhood is the supreme and 
crowning work of the men and women of to-day! The splendid woman- 
hood of our beloved country is arrayed against any evil which threatens 
the home. Their influence is felt in legislative halls, and is recognized as 
a living factor in the shaping of public opinion. 

To the wife, the mother, the daughter, when arrayed in her habili- 
ments of justice, righteousness, and love, the sovereign world must bow. 
Her dear, undazzled vision looking to the future good of her children will 
enable her to discern what is wise in legislation, and her calm judgment 
will enable her to choose wise means for its enactment into law. 



LAWS WOMEN SHOULD KNOW. 

MRS. GEORGE J. BARKER, LAWRENCE, KAN. 

Madam President and Members of the Convention: Legis- 
lation, or law making, is of very ancient origin. The first written laws 
of Christendom, bearing the date of 1491 B. C, were those compiled by 
Jehovah, as the Bible says "written with the finger of God." And 
Moses broke all the laws in the Decalogue, before they had been published, 
by casting down the tables of stone, on which they were written, in his 
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anger at the sight of the golden calf. Thirty-nine years after this, or in 
the year 1452 B. C, while the Israelites are still wandering in the wilder- 
ness, some daughters, descendants of Joseph, ask for a possession among 
the brethren of their father, because he has no son. 5. "And Moses 
brought their cause before the Lord." 6. "And the Lord spake unto 
Moses, sa3dng." 7. "The daughters of Zelophehad speak right, thou 
shalt surely give them a possession of an inheritance among their father's 
brethren; and thou shalt cause the inheritance of their father to pass 
unto them.*' 8. "And thou shalt speak unto the children of Israd, 
saying: If a man die and have no son, then ye shall cause his inheritance 
to pass unto his daughter." 9. "And if he have no daughter, then ye 
shall give his inheritance unto his brethren." 10. "And if he have no 
brethren then ye shall give his inheritance imto his father's brethren." 
11. "And if his father have no brethren, then ye shall give his inheritance 
unto his kinsman that is next to him of his family and he shall possess it; 
and it shall be imto the children of Israel a statute of judgment* as the 
Lord commanded Moses." 

This, the first law of inheritance, must be considered by us very 
imperfect, as it omits from its provisions the party in whom we are most 
interested — the widow. But it nevertheless recognizes the right of the 
woman to inherit, if only when there is no son. The distinction between 
daughter and son is entirely done away with in this land of ours; also 
the exclusive right of the eldest son. But, in many States, the inheri- 
tance of the widow is even now far from equitable. In those countries 
where it was the custom for the woman bereft of her husband to sacrifice 
herself on the funeral pyre the widow, as heiress, was imknown. But 
in this later day, when she often drags out long, lonely years of survivcMV 
ship, during which she may not yield to the grief gnawing at her heart 
because she must. exert herself, that the children may be cared for and 
educated, that she may fill to them in some measure the place of both 
parents, it is of the utmost importance that the laws on this subject should 
be just, also that women should become familiar with them. 

A person may, under certain restrictions affecting the wife and sur- 
viving minor children, alien his property during his lifetime or dispose 
of it by will, but if he die ^athout having made a will, the law disposes of 
it as it might be presumed he himself would. What these rules should 
be depends upon the people among whom they prevail. 

By the common law (the old law of England) the personal property 
of an intestate went to the bishop or ordinary, who, after paying the 
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debts, appropriated the residue to the purchase of the saying of masses 
for the repose of the soul. Afterward, at the time of the Protestant 
administration, the saying of masses was declared, by Parliament,' to be 
a superstition, and was no longer allowed. Then the administrator, 
after paying the debts, funeral expenses, etc., took what remained. The 
hardship of having the administrator enjoy the surplus property to the 
exclusion of the family and kin led to the enactment of the statute of 
Descents and Distributions. Real estate descends to heirs, without 
the intervention of an administrator; personal property is distributed 
through an administrator; hence disposing of real estate is called descent 
and of personal property is called distribution. The term inheritance 
is coextensive with that of succession, which term may be defined as the 
coming in of another to take the property of one who dies without dis- 
posing of it by will. 

Departure from the common law began in the United States 
in colonial times, and as States were formed each had its laws for the 
regulation of property within its limits. The common law has at the 
present time been rejected in every State, and modifications of it have 
also been made in England. 

By the common law, modified by English statutes, at the time this 
ooimtry was settled, the widow was entitled to dower or one-third life 
interest in her deceased husband's real property and to a certain portion 
of his personal property; one-third where there were children, one-half 
where there were none. The husband was entitled to an estate by the 
courtesy of a one-third life interest in his wife's lands, and to all of her 
personal property. It is difficult to understand why the husband, the 
lord of creation, the wage-producing member of the marriage firm, who, 
as a general rule, keeps what property he has in his own name and accu- 
mulates more, should, when death removes his helpmeet, have a larger 
share in the property than she has under the same circumstances, unless 
we change the saying so that it reads: To him that hath shall be given, 
and from her that hath not shall be taken away even that which she hath. 

The statutes which have been enacted changing the common law rules 
vary more or less in the different States. These statutes give the widow 
a certain portion or all of her deceased husband's personal property and 
a part of his real estate, either for life, as at common law, or in fee simple. 
In twenty-eight of the fifty States and Territories the widow has dower 
or a one-third life interest in the real estate of her deceased husband. 
In all of these twenty-eight States the title to the land descends to the 
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ehildren and their descendants; if there are no children, to the father, 
mother, brothers and sisters; and so on, t$r the most remote ancestors. 
Children and kindred failing, the property vests in the widow. If tfaeie 
be no widow, descendants or ancestors, the real estate in most instances 
escheats to the state or coimty for Miool purposes. In these States 
where the right of dower exists, the personal property is variously disposed 
of. In sixteen of these twenty-eight States, if there are children, one- 
third of the personal estate goes to the widow and if there are no children, 
one-half of it. The remainder of the personal property is disposed of 
as follows: To the children and their descendants, if any; if not, to the 
father of the husband; if he be dead, to the mother of husband, if there 
is no mother, to his brothers and sisters; then to grandparents, undes, 
and aunts. In three of the dower States, Oregon, Vermont and West 
Virginia, if there are children, the widow has one-third; if there are 
no children, the widow has all of the personal property. 

In Kentucky and Missouri the widow has one-half. 

In seven States of the Union we find what is called conmiunity 
property. This is a system modified from the dvil law of Continental 
Europe. In all of these seven States, except one, separate property is 
reserved to the husband and to the wife. Separate property is that 
acquired by either before marriage, and whatever is acquired by gift, 
devise or inheritance from others during marriage. The property ac- 
quired by both, during the marriage, in any other way than as above, is 
held in joint ownership, as community property. In all of these States 
the husband is the head of the community and may dispose of aU or half 
of this property (as the case may be) without the consent of the wife. 
In all cases the husband, upon the death of his wife, takes possession 
of aU of the community property, without administration. The wife, if 
she survive, has one-half of the common property after the debts, funeral 
expenses, etc., have been deducted. The wife may dispose by will of 
one-half of the community property. 

There are fourteen States and Territories, beside those having dower 
rights and those having community property. In all of these the widow 
has a portion of the real estate in fee and in most of them has the same 
share of personal property as of realty. 

The laws of Colorado and Kansas are alike in descents and distri- 
butions. The widow and children each inherit one-half of the property, 
both real and personal. If there is no surviving child, the widow takes 
the whole; if no surviving parent, the children take all. This is the 
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most generous provision made by any of the States. Oklahoma, North 
and South Dakota and Utah have a similar law. If one child survives, 
the widow and child each take one-half; if more than one child, the 
widow takes one third and the children two-thirds. 

In these fourteen States the husband and wife share alike, and in 
most of them the property is kept in the family. The wife helps to earn, 
helps to save, helps to accumulate. One of them the other day was 
asked on the witness stand: ** What is your occupation ? ** Her answer 
was: "I do nothing for a living except cook, wash, scrub, make beds, 
clean windows, mend my children's clothes, mind my baby, teach the 
four older their lessons, take care of my husband and try to get enough 
sleep to be up by five in the morning.'* Surely, such industry deserves 
its reward. The husband is under obligations to support and protect 
his wife as long as he lives, and the law should protect her after his 
death. She should have an inheritance, not merely for life and of so 
small a portion as one-third, but of a size commensurate with the 
position she occupies and the added responsibilities she must assume, 
and it should be hers absolutely, to use or to convey or to devise. 

From the principles of the common law, which regarded the husband 
and wife as one person, and that person the husband, the legal existence 
of the wife was merged in that of her husband and her personal property 
was vested in him. He could dispose even of her clothing and her orna- 
ments at his pleasure and they were Uable for his debts. 

Lord Kaimes, in his "Sketches,*' says: "The man bears rule over 
his wife's person and conduct. She bears rule over his inclinations. 
He governs by law, she by persuasion. The unity of husband and wife 
has been severed. They are now distinct persons and may have separate 
legal estates, contracts, debts and injuries. They are one in name and 
are bound by solemn contract, sanctioned by both divine and human 
law, to mutual respect. Should be of the same household and one in 
love and affection. But a line has been drawn between them, distinct 
and ineffaceable, except by legislative power. His legal supremacy has 
gone and the scepter has departed from him. The chains of the past 
have been broken by the progression of the present, and she may now 
enter upon the stem conflicts of life untrammeled. She no longer clings 
to and depends upon man, but has the legal right and aspires to battle 
with him in the contests of the forum, to outvie him in the healing art, 
to climb with him the steps of fame and to share with him in every 
occupation. Her brain and hands and tongue are her own." 
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Mrs. Mary A. Green, a member of the Boston (Mass.) bar, said in 
her speech at the opening of the Congress of Jurisprudence and Law 
Reform, in Chicago, in 1892: "Wherever any restriction exists upcm 
the wife's sole power of control of her sole and separate property, it should 
be removed. She should have the sole right to collect the income of her 
property; she should in eveiy State be as fully intitled to the ownership 
of her own earnings as to any other portion of her property. She should 
have the same and no greater freedom than her husband to dispose of 
property by will. She should be as free.to contract with her husband as 
with any other person. She should have full power to carry on any 
trade or business on her own account and to bind herself as guarantor, 
surety or accommodation party. Lastly, she should in some way be jointly 
liable, with her husband, at least, if she has property, for the support of 
her family. She could then be joint guardian with her husband of her 
own children, a privilege now enjoyed only in six States, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Oregon, Washington and New York." The line mentioned 
by Lord Kaimes has grown more distinct even since Mrs. Green's speech 
was made, and in most parts of the Nation the property rights of mar- 
ried women are quite well safeguarded. The Dallas Kindergarten 
Association has issued a little manual entitled "The Legal Status of the 
Woman in Texas," and Mrs. E. P. Turner, ex-President of the Texas 
Federation of Women's Clubs,' is quoted as having said: "Every woman 
should understand her legal status, in order to protect her property 
interests and those of her children, when thrown upon her own resources. 
Too many times advantage is taken of her helplessness, ignorance and busi- 
ness imprudence, and too many times women do not realize their limita- 
tions imtil brought face to face with a crisis, unable to save themselves." 

The same article from which I have quoted says that "Texas dub 
women, who have been reading the little manual, are surprised to learn 
that a man may have all his wife's earnings, but may make her a present 
of them; that a woman is liable for her husband's debts and may take 
in sewing to pay his bill for tobacco, if he wishes it." Texas is not the 
only State in which club women should read little manuals about the laws 
which concern them. In Georgia a woman is capable of contracting 
marriage and of making a will at fourteen years of age; otherwise she 
attains majority at twenty-one. Should a girl of fourteen be allowed 
to enter into the most important contract of her life, marriage, when she 
cannot until twenty-one make a contract in regard to any other matter, 
however insignificant ? Should she be allowed to dispose of her property 
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by will at fourteen, when she cannot convey it by deed until she is 
twenty-one ? 

In Nevada the husband has absolute control of the common or com- 
munity property and may dispose of it as his own separate estate. The 
wife must support the husband, if he have no separate property, no 
common property, and is infirm. 

In Tennessee the wife cannot make contracts; cannot transact busi- 
ness or give bond. 

In Florida the property of the wife remains in the care and under 
the management of her husband, without charge for his services. The 
wife may not sue the husband for the rents or profits of said property. 

In Massachusetts, if a married woman does business on her separate 
accoimt, she may record in the clerk's office a certificate giving her name 
and her husband's, the nature of the business, etc. Unless such record 
is made, the property employed in the business is liable for the husband's 
debts and the husband is liable on all contracts made in prosecuting the 
business. 

In Montana, a married woman may become a trader, if she hais 
lived six months in the place, by publishing her intention, four weeks, 
in a newspaper. This notice must contain name of place, nature of 
business, and name of husband. Ten days before the application is 
£Qed a verified petition must be filed stating, first, that application is 
in good faith, to enable her to support herself and others dependent upon 
her (stating their relation to her). Second, the fact of insufficient support 
and the cause. Third, any grounds of application constituting causes 
for divorce and the reason divorce is not sought. Fourth, nature of busi- 
ness, and capital to be invested, and the source thereof. Any creditor 
of the husband may oppose the application by means of a verified petition 
denying the truth of the material allegations of the application or stating 
that the same will defraud him or prevent him from collecting his debt. 
Applicant must make written oath that she does not intend to d^raud 
creditors. This and a certified copy of judgment of court must be filed 
in the office of the county clerk. If the husband acts as her agent, she 
becomes liable for his debts. If a woman has courage enough to go 
through all this, she certainly should become a bold as well as an independ- 
ent trader. 

In all the other States and Territories the married woman may 
own and control her separate property; the rents and profits thereof and 
her wages are her own. 
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In proof that women have taken advantage of the rights conferred 
upon them and that they are capable of managing not only their own 
affairs but also those of others, we would cite the names of Bve business 
women of New York City. First, Mrs. Folliette, who conducts an infor- 
mation bureau concerning stocks, from which she sends out at four p. m. 
each day a letter of information. Second, Mrs. J. Alden Gaylord, who 
finances railroads, water systems and land schemes, effects big loans, 
and sells bonds. Third, Miss Kate Giles, who has for several years 
been recognized as the greatest cotton statistician in the world. From 
her masses of correspondence Miss Giles makes up two reports a month 
from June to October, inclusive, and one report a month during the rest 
of the year. Everything connected with the crops, such as weather, 
precipitation, condition and amount found in farmers' hands, are em- 
bodied in these reports, and upon them are based great financial oper- 
ations. Fifth, it is said that " Hetty Green can stand in City Hall Square 
in New York and see five million dollars worth of her own devemess 
represented in buildings." There are about one thousand women Sfiecu- 
lating in Wall Street; and they have the reputation of studying the market, 
getting all the information they can, and of making conservative and 
reasonable "plays." 

The woman who investigates will probably find in the laws concern- 
ing assessments and taxation, homesteads and exemptions, many things 
which require remedial legislation. 

But there is another subject more intimately connected with the club 
life of women than any State enactments; this is the law by which she is 
governed in her own assemblies — Parliamentary law. Many women in 
our country think they are capable of making the laws, or, to express it 
differently, that they should be members of our State Legislatures and of 
our National Congress, when they scarcely know enough Parliamentary 
law and know it well, to conduct a caucus. 

A knowledge and application of the principles of this law would 
harmonize conventions, would expedite the business thereof, and do 
away with many an injustice. A lack of such knowledge has led to almost 
a panic^ when feeling was already at white-heat and a "call" for the 
previous question has been made by a person not having the floor. The 
lady speaking has been ordered to cease and the vote on the main question 
has been taken without any motion and second, or any vote on the pre- 
vious question. One constitution has been substituted for another, the 
latter having gone through all the requirements of having been voted on 
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at a previous meeting, been published with the call for that meeting, 
etc. The substitute was adopted by a strictly party vote and has been 
used ever after. 

A friend has been appointed delegate, in place of an absent one 
regularly elected, when two alternates were on hand and ready to take 
the place. A convention has been asked to rise and confirm the action 
of a nominating committee, and this has been called an election of officers. 
But all these irregularities have been committed under the motto: "And 
what they dare to dream of, dare to do." I would propose a new motto: 
** Be ye kindly affectioned one toward another, in honor preferring one 
another." 

May the legal status of woman improve in the future as it has in the 
past, and may the time soon come when she shall be the legal equal of 
man in all of the States, as she now is in most of them. For 

" The woman's cause is man's; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free; 
For she that out of Lethe scales with man 
The shining steps of nature, shares with man 
His nights, his days ; moves with him to one goal. 
If she be small, slight natured, miserable. 
How shall man grow ? " 

METHODS OF LEGISLATION. 

MRS. MARGARET HILL McCARTER, TOPEKA. KAN. 

Madam President and Members of the Convention: Half 
a century ago James Russell Lowell wrote that laboring men and laboring 
women have one glory and a oneness in everything that is done. 

His words burdened with prophecy ring truer to-day than they did 
fifty years ago, because laboring men and laboring women have come 
into a vastly greater oneness of interest and application and advancement 
than they had fifty years ago. In their glory they stand a unit and in 
their shame they are undivided. It happens, too, that all the work and 
worry of life, all the cares and all the blessings, fall under the protection 
or the ban of human laws. Man made legislation. For laboring woman 
there is a status and personality. She is a citizen equally with her brother. 
Legislation is no less for her than for him, and her need for protective 
power is equally great. 
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There can therefore be no more pertinent subject to come before 
this body than the subject of legislation, and the method by which it may 
be secured is eminently proper to be considered. 

I am not unmindful of the variety of experiences and opinions of 
this body. It represents States where women have equal rights in politics, 
those where they have only municipal suffrage, and those where they 
have no equality at all. How to keep you all in good humor is the blade 
beast that has scared me nearly to death ever since I have been in St 
Paul. 

Two years ago, when I had the honor to be invited to speak before 
the Biennial, the President said: "We want something brilliant for the 
President's Evening." A little later the representative from my own 
State said: "We want something bright and scintillating." And a little 
later the President of the State Federation said: "You must be brilliant" 
I practised brilliancy until as a scintillator I became a success. 
Unfortunately, that education does not help me now. The subject I 
have to consider is a prosy one. It is one that will go with you into 
your homes and take into the every-day life. 

I was saying, ladies, that on this topic there is no chance for elo- 
quence. It is a common, every-day business, and must be handled in 
an every-day way; so, like Mark Anthony, I have neither weight, nor 
words, nor worthy action, nor the power of speech to stir your souls at 
this time. I can only speak right on and talk of the plain plans by which 
legislation may be secured — things that you already know, and I wish 
only to emphasize. 

The methods of legislation imply certain essentials, and the first of 
these essentials is preparation for legislation. Human law is the crysta- 
lization of public sentiment put into concise language. The mistake 
that is too often made is the creation of a law, and then the attempt to 
fit the people to the law. Before any successful legislation can be accom- 
plished, there must be an education of the people to a knowledge of con- 
ditions, and then sympathy with the cause that is at hand. 

It follows that the first thing for women to consider is the creation 
of sentiment in favor of needed laws, and to do this we must first know 
conditions. We must unselfishly know; we must not shut our eyes and 
say, "I am not my brother's keeper," nor must we in haughty arrogance 
say; "Our community and our State is all right as it is." There is the 
place where we make the great mistake. It happens, sometimes, in the 
State I represent, which has that strong, magnificent prohibition law, 
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that representatives will say: "We have not an open saloon in all Kansas," 
which manifestly is a mighty big fib. I say the prohibition law represents 
a crystalization of the sentiment of a vast majority of the State (lam told 
a third), but to state it absolutely controls is a falsehood. It also happens 
that we say all our State institutions are imder perfect control — justice, 
sympathy, and sanitary measures and education, etc., are absolutely 
perfect in our State charitable institutions — which manifestly is not so, 
and it is only State pride that makes us say: "We are the people; we are 
perfect in our management." 

That sort of thing does not build up good legislation. It is the stum- 
bling block in the way of progress of a state or nation. 

The first thing to do is to create sentiment, is to understand con- 
ditions, and then to create a sympathy for the improvement of them. 

The second essential is organization. We say one with Grod is a 
majority, but you know it oftener happens that the House adopts the 
minority report. We cannot accomplish anything unless we bind 
together the forces of a community or a state or a nation. 

The second essential then is organization, and the third is system, 
a plan of action, a definite end to be achieved in the scattering of forces, 
but the foundation of it. 

Following preparation comes essential action, and that, my friends, 
is the hard thing for us women. The first essential action in securing 
legislation is the framing of a petition. 

Since 1688, when the Bill of Rights was passed in England, the 
right to petition the throne has never been denied the English people, 
and its power is most tremendous. What was it the Chicago paper said ? 
What was it that defeated Reed Smoot in Congress ? It was the petitions 
that came from the women. If you do not cheer that statement, you 
ought to. 

In my own experience, I went once with a brave little woman into 
the House of Representatives with a great bundle of petitions from dif- 
ferent communities to present to the Representatives, asking that they 
vote against a certain measure, and very quietly and in a lady-like manner 
she interviewed each one, saying: " I have brought you a petition from your 
constituents, asking you to vote against this measure." Nine out of ten 
members said: "I cannot do anything with that." "Well, I will leU 
your constituents I put the petition in your hands, and that is all that I 
was asked to do." When that bill came before the House it was over- 
whelmingly defeated because those men dared not go against the voices 
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that were on paper, the voices that had elected them to office; thej dared 
not refuse to hear them when the time for voting came. The power of 
petition is mighty, and we are foolish if we ignore it. 

The second essential, action, is campaigning, and campaigning next 
to the grass-roots. You know what that means. Did you ever go from 
door to door, canvassing a community to find how the men or women 
would vote on a question ? If you never did, you missed half your life. 
In the first place, you will find that they are all our sisters under the skin; 
you will find that motherhood and the interest of the children and the 
home are the same in cabin and palace. There is an old adage that in the 
giving birth to a child the old mother-love is the same from the foundation 
of the earth, and so we find how much oneness exists when we campaign 
next to the grass-roots. It is a very difficult thing to do, and is a thing 
that half the men would not do. 

The third essential action in legislative methods, following the 
petition, which is the first, and campaigning, which is the second, is that 
most disagreeable and disgraceful thing, lobbying. There is one thing 
I want to say further, however, about campaigning: that campaigning is 
not always canvassing from house to house. It may consist of speaking 
before crowded houses, it may be the work of going into conmiunities 
and creating a sentiment in favor of the law that is desired. There are 
a hundred ways in which the campaigner goes out directly to achieve a 
victory for legislation. 

Following this comes, as I say, that so-called disgraceful proceeding, 
lobbying, and if you hate that word, I hate it, too. But it is an essential 
word in this work that is before us. Do you remember Kipling's poem, 
"Mulholland's Contract" ? Mulholland agreed with God that if he were 
brought safe around from the sea, where he had been working, he would do 
whatever the Lord desired. When he recovered from his injuries he says: 

"An' I spoke to God of our Contract, an' He says to my prayer: 
'I never puts on My ministers no more than they can bear. 
So back you go to the cattle-boats an' preach my gospel there,' 

sic sic :ic 

"I didn't want to do it, for I knew what I should get, 

An' I wanted to preach Religion, handsome an' out of the wet. 

But the Word of the Lord were lain on me, an' I done what I was set." 

That is the spirit in which the lobbyist must work. 
By lobbying I mean going directly to the men who make the laws and 
presenting the cause before them for their consideration. It is a 
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disagreeable thing to do. Very forcibly there comes to my mind the recol- 
lection of a brave woman in our own State, Mrs. W. A. Johnston, who 
was seeking to establish a traveling library in Kansas, and she said to 
me one day with tears in her eyes: "I put my pride in my pocket, and 
I went to those members and asked them to vote for this bill." I know 
how hard it was for her to do it. But I know to-day that the greatest 
feminine industry in Kansas is the library business. I know that from 
the town with a fifteen thousand dollar library to the little hamlet with a 
five hundred dollar library the industry has grown most amazingly, and 
the large force in that library building has come from that traveling 
library that was mainly the work of one brave woman who could put 
her pride in her pocket. 

There is no greater heroine than the woman who can meet her neigh- 
bor and say to him: "I want you to vote for this measure." It is a 
power and we must not imderestimate it. How do the railroads secure 
legislation ? They camp on the trail of the legislator from morning until 
night. They leave no stone unturned. They leave no loop-hole open. 
They stay day after day and day after day, and if the railroad ever failed, 
I never heard of it. 

After the essential preparation and the essential action, there comes 
a consideration of the essential qualification in legislative methods. The 
first of these is patience, and the second is purity of character, and the 
third is prayer. If you want to know what that means, read the 91st 
Psalm. In legislation there is nothing greater than to feel that "He 
that dwelleth in the secure places shall abide in the shadow of the 
Ahnighty." 

The supreme essential, you will allow me to say, that which shall 
make legislative methods strong, is the ballot for woman. It must be 
gained intelligently and used wisely, or it is of no more value than in the 
hands of man. 

One thought more after these four supreme essentials — that women's 
clubs are the great force that is to bring about legislation, because, 
first, they are organized not to do legislative work, but because they 
have the organization habit ; second, they have the intellectual development. 

The results of these efforts in legislation shall bring about reform 
in labor, in education, in property rights, so I say with these thoughts in 
mind, with these plans followed, may we not look forward to a future 
of divine citizship when the men and women shall unite to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and posterity for ever and ever ? 
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THE JUVENILE COURT. 

JUDGE BENJAMIN B. LINDSEY, DENVER. COLO. 

Madam President and Ladies: In the first place, I would be 
false to my feelings if I did not acknowledge the great work for childhood 
that has been done and is being done all over this Nation by that great 
organization which you represent, which is holding its great conference 
here to-day. 

I have been in almost every city in this country in the last six years, 
and, my friends, it was not the politicians, it was not the busy business 
men who were agitating legislation for the benefit of children. These 
were not the ones who were heeding the cry of the children, but every- 
where I went, I found it was the members of the women's dubs who were 
pushing the cause of childhood all over this country. And I feel again 
that I would be false to my feelings if I did not acknowledge the debt 
of gratitude that I personally feel, as well as that felt by the children of 
the country, to the women's clubs. 

Some years ago there was an agitation in my own State for more 
enlightened laws — child labor laws, juvenile, dependent and delinquent 
laws — and we awakened to the fact, my friends, that this cry over the 
country of delinquent children was more or less a misnomer. There 
came home to us much stronger that other cry of the bad, delinquent 
parents, delinquent parenthood, delinquent statehood, delinquent officials 
called upon to enforce the law; and we secured in Colorado, through the 
effort and the help of the good women, those members of the clubs, what 
is known as the adult delinquent law, defining contributory delinquency 
which might be committed by men and women. That law was passed 
by the Legislature, but when it came to its enforcement, we found that 
two organizations, generally combined in many States of this countiy 
against righteousness, opposed our methods. There were the great 
utility corporations, whose only thought is business, regardless sometimes 
of the methods by which they accomplish so-called success in business. 
And, united with this element, was that other element known as the dive- 
keepers, the saloon-keepers, who run dance-halls and ward politics, who 
violate the law by keeping wine-rooms, letting boys and girls into saloons. 

They went to the great political conventions, and therefore were 
humored more or less by the men who vote, but never by the women, who, 
thank God! also vote in Colorado. 

So the great utility corporations, whose business could not be carried 
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on so far as politics entered into it without the help of the dive- 
keeper, united with the dive-keepers to end the juvenile court; but 
they had never taken into consideration the fact that in my State the 
women vote. The bosses, the politicians, the ward workers, and the heads 
of great utility corporations and the heads of the gamblers' syndicate, 
and those who control the dive-keepers, united to destroy the juvenile 
court, and in both political conventions of the two great political parties, 
they decided on a change; but, my friends, the women of Colorado, the 
women of Denver, and the members of the women's clubs, rose up and 
asserted themselves and walked into those conventions and smashed the 
bosses and smashed the machines. 

We would not have the juvenile delinquent law on the statute books 
to-day, and I would not be the Judge of the Juvenile Court to-day, and, 
no doubt, I would not be here talking to you, if it were not for the fact 
that the women vote in Denver. 

I sent a man to jail a few weeks ago for letting a girl come in a wine- 
room. I sent a man to jail, and any number of them in the last year — 
for selling liquor to boys ? no, but for letting boys come in a saloon; that 
is all. I sent a father to jail for sending his boy to a saloon, and any 
number of men have been fined and sent to jail for selling a boy a nickers 
worth of cigarettes. I say I did it; no, I did not, the Judge of the Juvenile 
Court of Denver did it, by virtue of the power vested in him and that 
power put into his hands by the women of Denver. 

I ask you to name another State in this Union that has sent as many 
men to jail for letting a girl in a wine-room, for letting a boy in a saloon, 
not selling him liquor, but just letting him in, as Denver has in the last 
three or four years. We looked it up with some interest and found 
that more had been in jail for violating the laws designed to protect 
childhood than had ever been punished in the entire thirty years' history 
of the State. I sent one hundred letters to one hundred chiefs of police 
in the largest cities of this country, and I said: "How many men ha^e 
you sent to jail, have you fined, for selling boys tobacco, for letting girls 
in dives, wine-rooms, in dance-halls ?" I received sixty-five replies, and, 
my friends, there was not one single prosecution in a single dty in this 
Union. Not one. 

Now, we feel proud, but not in any boasting spirit I assure you, 
that we have been able at last to do something out in Denver, and in 
Colorado, and we would not do justice if we did not credit it to those to 
whom credit is due; that is, to the good women, the good mothers, whose 
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interest is always in the home and the child. So, my friends, I came 
here to-day to speak to you on the subject of the juvenile court. I think 
a good many people may misunderstand the juvenile court, and then there 
are enthusiastic advocates who are disposed to magnify its importance, 
just as there are others who minimize its possibilities. 

The juvenile court is not entirely new. The great principle in law 
back of it is the principle of probation. The Eastern States were way 
ahead of the Western States in juvenile court legislation for years and 
years, in that they applied the principle of probation to offenders in all 
the Eastern States, but some of them like that great pioneer in all social 
reforms, the State of Massachusetts, Massachusetts gave us nine tenths 
of the juvenile court as adopted in Illinois, and literally in some of the 
other Western States. That was simply the principle of probation, that 
scheme by which the little offender is permitted to join hands with the 
State and redeem himself. 

In 1899 Illinois passed what was known as the juvenile court law. 
It simply takes from Massachusetts that great principle of probation and 
applies it to the children offenders, a thing that Illinois had not done 
before, and designates for convenience the court in which the child b 
tried as the juvenile court. 

The same year, 1899, the State of Colorado added to the law now 
known as the juvenile law the first new principle embodied in that law, 
when it declared that any child between the ages of eight and sixteen, 
coming imder the school law, guilty of immoral conduct, wandering on 
the streets in the night time, should be termed a disorderly person. The 
juvenile law of Illinois defined the same child substantially as a delinquent 
person, but it used the usual term that the court could be caUed the juven- 
ile court. In Colorado it was still called the County Court. Now, that 
was the second principle, of the juvenile court. It simply enabled the 
State to correct the child without charging it with crime, and that was 
an important advance, my friends. 

We say that the child is not a criminal. He may be a criminal. He 
does a bad thing, but he is not inherently bad. 

The next principle involved in the juvenile court was first adopted 
in the State of Colorado, and we say it with some pride because we feel 
that it is, after all, the most important principle involved in the juvenile 
court. In brief, it declares that all citizens are legally responsible for 
the moral welfare of children. My friends, did it ever occur to you that 
up to the time this law was adopted in Colorado, in every State in this 
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Union there were laws upon the statute books making fathers and mothers 
legally responsible for the physical welfare of the child, but there never 
was a line, so far as I know, that directly and positively made them equally 
responsible for the moral welfare of the child ? 

The fourth principle involved in the juvenile court is a combination 
of all the laws for the protection of children, to be enforced in one court, 
before one judge, and one set of officials, having complete and unlimited 
jurisdiction. These laws in Colorado are, and in Illinois with one or 
two differences which I shall explain, the compulsory school law, which 
requires that all children be in school between the age of eight and six- 
teen for the entire school year, unless they have finished the eighth grade 
and are prepared for high school. The child labor law, which forbids 
children working in certain occupations up to sixteen, and after fourteen 
permits certain exemptions within the discretion of the juvenile court. 
Third, the juvenile court delinquent law, which defines delinquency, 
and in Colorado includes a broader definition, I believe, than until recently 
was adopted in any other state — a delinquent child is defined as any 
one who violates the law of the State, but it goes further and declares 
that the delinquent is any one who enters the saloon, who is out on 
the street at night, who visits, patronizes, or merely enters any direput- * 
able resort. 

That was a long step in advance. The third feature, and the most 
important, in my judgment, in many respects, so far as the child is con- 
cerned, is that system of character building through personal work with 
the child, in which we bring to bear in the life of the little offender those 
divine qualities, patience, sympathy, love, kindness, and yet with all, 
firmness that oonmiands respect, and love that does not produce hate. 

In the last two or three years the adult delinquent law has been 
adopted in a number of states — Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, New York — and indeed, my friends, the general principles of the 
juvenile law have spread more over this country in the last five years than 
any new thing in jurisprudence in the same length of time in the history 
of this coimtry. 

Now, we count more on the five principles in dealing with the child 
than on the three principles in dealing with the home. I remember in 
my early experience I used to visit the jails, and the homes, and the 
neighborhood, and there I learned more things than I ever learned in 
books. I remember the case of a little boy who was charged with robbery. 
I picked up the paper one morning. It said in big letters: "Boy Bandit 
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Caught." It seemed a strange thing. I found out that the leader 
lived in a certain bad neighborhood; I had been into that neighborhood; 
I had been into the saloon. I had stood in that saloon for hours at dif- 
ferent times. I saw the children coming there with their buckets and 
pails for beer, and I have seen men half drunk in that neighborhood in 
the bar-rooms talking to the bar-keeper in the vilest way, and the little 
boys and girls standing with open mouth and eyes listening to what was 
said. Now, my friends, example is the most powerful thing in life in 
dealing with the child. Preaching counts some, and so does precept, but 
the most powerful thing is example. Another important thing is environ- 
ment, and the difference between the boys in that neighborhood or this, 
and in good homes, was not in the child, but rather in the environment 
and the opportunity of the child. 

So, under this third principle of the juvenile court, we realize that 
we enforce that most important duty to the child, which is to improve 
environment, and compel men and women to set good example. In other 
words, we have waked up in this country to the fact that the most impor- 
tant duty of the State to the child is to improve environment — to take 
away opportunity for evil and set opportunity for good, and compel men 
and women to set good example. 

How did that little boy become a thief ? When he was seven years 
old his father sent him to that saloon. There little Christopher saw men 
do things that men should not do. His father would tell him that he must 
not do those things. Now, my friends, in the old days, when I read that 
newspaper, there was nothing for the boy except to throw him into jail, 
because his parents were poor and could not pay the fine, and that was 
generally the result. 

We began at the wrong end; we dealt rather with the thing the child 
did. That is the mistake we made. We have now turned right-about 
face under these new laws, and we deal with the little child, and not the 
thing he did. But you cannot deal with the little child unless you deal 
with his home, his neighborhood, and men and women. 

Sometimes we have a "snitching bee" in the Juvenile Court cham- 
bers. I do not know whether you know what that is. I will tell you what 
it is. You know one boy does not like to tell on another, and they are 
right about that. I never permit them to do that. In the old days the 
policeman would bring him in and ask: "How many kids were in this?" 
Of course, the boy would tell through fright and fear, but it violated his 
sense of honor; he was degraded. And if he went back to the gang, it 
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was: "You ought to have your face smashed." We were violating the 
child's law in order to enforce ours. You have no right to ask the child 
to respect your law unless you respect his law. 

The point I am trying to make is that it is not necessary to violate 
the child's law. At the '* snitching bee" everybody agrees to tell on him- 
self; not on the other fellow, but on himself, and then when everybody 
has agreed to tell on himself, it is also agreed that the fellow who does n't 
keep his word is not on the square, and what one forgets the others 
remember. It is on the square, you see, and we get at the whole trouble. 
"How many boys here smoked cigarettes?" One little hand goes up» 
and then little eyes begin to look around at other fellows; then other 
hands go up, sometimes. "Where did you get them ?" Down goes the 
name of the man. *'How many went into saloons?" "Who sent you 
there?" 

Two weeks ago I fined a man twenty-five dollars for sending a mes- 
senger boy to a saloon, and I fined the saloon-keeper fifty dollars. All 
this is done, you understand, in the same court. The trouble in some 
of the States is that it is a different court. In Chicago they are going 
to improve that; the difficulty is that the judge cannot try the fellows 
who contribute to delinquencies. We find out who has been contributing 
to the delinquency of these boys, and so the case grows, sometimes from 
two to twenty. 

The boys are afraid of getting caught; they are not afraid of doing 
wrong. The boy should learn to fear to do wrong and not to be afraid 
to be caught. 

They come back in a few days and do not bring any boys, because 
one boy said if his mother found out, he would get a licking; he wasn't 
coming. He had been "skinning the cop" for two years, and was going 
to keep on." " What is the matter with him ?" " He is scared." " You 
fellows aren't scared?" "No." **Why don't they come?" "Oh. 
they're afraid you will send them to Crolden." "One says we snitched 
on him." "No, you didn't." "Well, they don't know you, Jedge, like 
we do, so they're scared." 

"Well," I say, "I wiU find out." So I write a letter— "Dear Boy. '• 
"What shall I say?" "Say, [as nearly every boy does in similar con- 
ditions, showing that his own natural laws come first] — say to him, Jedge, 
that no kid snitched." So down it goes: "Come to court and promise 
never to do it. If you will come up here and see me and promise never 
to do it again, promise to cut it out, I will not send you up." 
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The next day at four o'clock I hear a lot of feet. Here come four- 
teen boys. "I thought you said there were only twelve." "Well, Jedge, 
there is a lot more of them, and they said if you did n't care, they thought 
they'd like to come, too." Now, my friends, what is all of this? It is 
an appeal to natural law. They all got interested, and therefore they all 
came. They all agreed to cut it out on the square, and I have never 
known in the history of Denver a single lot of boys dealt with for bothering 
with the trolley lines or getting into mischief serious enough to be corrected. 
We have never known a case where there was a return of trouble. It 
didn't take a policeman to bring these boys in. It was all a case of 
understanding and being understood. 

The juvenile law and court simply gives you the opportunity to 
do it. 

I was trying a case the other day when a little fellow came up and 
asked: "The Jedge in?" "Yes." "This him?" "Yes. What is 
your name ?" "My name is John. Tom comes down to see you and he 
said if I didn't see you the cop would get me, so I thought I had better 
come. I tell you, Jedge, I will cut it out if you give me another show." 
" How did you find me ?" " Most every kid I see knew the way." 

At the end of six years of the juvenile court of Denver there have 
only been 3 per cent of probations committed to any institution, and 5 
per cent of boys who have committed second offenses under the criminal 
law. It used to be 65 per cent and 75 per cent. 

These truths we use in the juvenile court are the truths and the 
principles to be used in your home. Sympathy is the divinest quality in 
the world. But it must not be confused with justification. 

The doctrine of the juvenile court is to overcome evil with good. 
We have a report system. Every two weeks the boys come to see me and 
I talk to them of good citizenship, to teach this lesson: To do right 
because it is right, and love one another. 

Tom had been (as the boys say) "swiping" things. His mother 
was a very good woman, but when she came to see me she said that the 
whole trouble had come of Tom running with another boy. The other 
boy had been the guilty one. She upbraided Tom for not taking her 
advice. Tom knew he was just as bad as the other fellow, and did not 
take her advice. I said to the boys: "Boys, did you ever have your 
mother tell you not to go with a certain boy? Did you obey your 
mother?" "No, Jedge, we did not." " Do you believe that I believe, 
that boys ought not to run with other boys?" "No, we don't." 
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"Neither do I. Bully, for you; I am glad you begin to understand. I 
feel sorry for the boy whose mother thinks he is so weak he cannot be 
trusted; that if the boy across the street is caught, says: 'Don't you go 
with Harry; don't you have anything to do with him; he is a thief 
or liar."' 

There are a lot of ignorant mothers who do not understand the dif- 
ference between justification, sympathy, violence, and some other things; 
who are helping to add to our dass spirit. I believe that we ought to 
teach brotherhood among children. We ought to do what they do in 
Japan. The sons of the rich Japanese wear the same kind of clothes as 
the children of the poor. They have sympathy with each other, and, my 
friends, they tell me a vacant house could be vacant ten years and no 
window be broken, nor entered by a single child. They are taught respect 
and love for one another. You cannot teach respect for one another, 
unless you teach love for one another, so we teach these boys these things. 
What we want is to have the parents teach them these things. They 
understand that we do not justify wrong, but that what we teach them 
is not to fight their brothers, but to learn to fight the evil in their lives. 

I believe in trust, trusting a boy and praising him; he wants to help 
you and please you, if you get at it right. This is true and has been 
demonstrated. I have had to send a hundred and fifty boys to the 
reformatory, where a fellow walks two miles in the country and has a guard 
there with a rifle to shadow him, or to jail, where we have had to send 
some young fellows between eighteen and twenty. We have jurisdiction 
of all minors. They are tried as delinquents under sixteen. We have 
taken the shackles off some of them. The dangerous fellows we have 
taken the shackles off by trusting them. Every one has gone straight to 
these institutions without any officers. There were two or three little 
fellows, eleven or twelve years, who were considered abnormal. One 
said he could not go through his old stamping ground; the two others 
were considered defective, not dangerous, and in order to prove we were 
right we sent them and they did not go, but we did not lose a prisoner 
out of one hundred and fifty. 

A boy came into my court the day before I left — a strong, vigorous, 
splendid boy. He was brought in crying to the court, nearly scared to 
death. The officer said: "He is the worst liar you ever saw." When 
we got him started right he told the truth — and out of five thousand 
children we have never known a single case where we did not get the 
truth. Three minutes afterward he came in smiling. " Jedge, I am in 
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trouble again. I've been getting on the car down at the Mining Exdbange, 
and am losing now fifty cents a day, because th^ got a new poUoemaii 
who won't let me jump the cars." "You must not jump the can." 
*' Other policeman and me never had any trouble down there. This i« 
one of these guys who thinks he owns the town." "What can I do about 
it ?" He leaned over the desk and whispered: "Give me an injonction 
against that cop and I'll fix him." I had heard of other people ttaking 
for injunctions, why not a boy? He had a right same as others. "H 
there is no law, I will give you an injunction." I wrote a kindly note om 
an injunction writ to the ' ' fly guy " on the beat, saying: " This is a friend 
of mine; if there is no regulation, I would i^predate it if you let him get 
on the car." Shortly afterward the boy came back. I asked how the 
injunction worked. "It worked fine; he like to dropped dead when he 
read it. He is trying to be my friend now. He thinks I got a pull with 
the Court, but I don't think I'll let him in." 

Some people have doubted that thing. That boy is a splendid 
citizen of Denver to-day. My friends, his brother is, or was until leoa^jt 
in San Quentin prison in California. 

Speaking of California, I am reminded of another boy who came 
from there two weeks ago. One said a man in his neighborhood had 
been beating a man who was weak-minded and had his tooth knocked out 
He came running to the Juvenile Court for dear life. The other boy was 
a young fellow about eighteen or nineteen, coming from San Francisco to 
Denver, and the first place he came to was the place he was six years 
ago. In those days I had not learned much; I had sent him to the 
Industrial School. I went over to the jail and went down the long cor- 
ridors and came to the cage where this boy was. That was before we 
had a detention school. I don't put them in jail any more. The good 
woman in charge is one of the best and most active members of the 
women's dubs in Denver. I thought how desolate it was to find that 
boy behind bars. I picked him up in my arms. His hair was wet and 
matted with his own tears, and he awoke frightened and startled. I 
said: "Harry, if I let you go again, and you go and steal things again, 
don't you know that I will get in trouble ? They will say *We better get 
a better judge,' and if I stay with you, you must stay with me." An 
appeal to loyalty is a successful appeal. It is one of the noblest attributes 
of the human heart. I make these boys understand that when they get 
in trouble, I get in trouble, because we all work together. We cannot 
succeed without their help. They must work for me, if I work for them. 
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This seemed to take hold of that boy. Two years afterward, when they 
were going to San Francisco, the boy's mother came to me. She came 
in to tell me good by. She was a poor working woman. I had met her 
in the Brown Palace Hotel, scrubbing the tiles. She came up and said: 
" Judge, I cannot tell you how much good it is doing Harry. He reports 
to you every two weeks. He says you know about it in ten minutes if 
he isn't at school, and he don't want to displease you. You could not 
hire that boy to stay out of school." She said: "I asked Harry one day 
how it was that he got so good for you and would not be good for the 
policeman. He said: 'Well, ma, you see it is dis way. If I gets 
bad, the Jedge he lose his job, and he is my friend.' " 

We stay with the children — the boys and girls. We teach them 
to stay with us through the law of love. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 6. 

THE PRESIDENT. MRS. DECKER. IN THE CHAIR. 

The meeting of Wednesday evening, June 6, was devoted to 
addresses on the subject of "Club Women in Professions." The 
college president, the journalist, the minister, the lawyer, the actress 
and the physician spoke of their respective professions. The 
addresses follow. 

EDUCATION. 

MISS MARY E. WOOLLEY. PRESIDENT MT. HOLYOKE COLLEGE. 

Madam President and Members of the Convention: It is 
certainly a great pleasure to be asked to speak to a company of repre- 
sentative women — ^representative not only of this country geographically. 
North, South, East and West, but also of the best type of American 
womanhood. I have been very much interested in looking over the 
program of the week just passed, to notice the breadth of interest. 
I have been wondering whether those of you who have had so solid a 
feast of reason miirht not sympathize at the end of this week with the old 
colored woman who wasV^ented with a little silver trinket, which 
delighted her beyond expression. She said to her friends: ** Those 
white folks always give something useful, but Miss Gertrude done gave 
something of no use in the world." 

In a discussion like this we have no right to ignore the professional 
side of the question. What has college training, first of all, done for the 
women in professions? It is unnecessary to remind this audience that 
three-fourths of our teachers in this country to-day are women. What 
has college done for them ? First of all, it has prepared them for posi- 
tions of wide influence and of great responsibility. There is hardly a 
line of instruction in which women are not excelling to-day. They 
are physicians as well as linguists; they are investigating in laboratories, 
engaged in historical research, as well as in teaching art, literature, and 
music. Some women are better fitted to become mathematicians than 
to become good cooks, although I may add from my own observations 
that being a good mathematician does not necessarily spoil a good cook. 
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The woman who is trained to do some one thing well, and to use her 
thinking powers, is better rather than less well fitted for other lines of 
work, either academic or domestic. 

Teaching is looked upon to-day not as a means of ^-ftrning a live- 
lihood alone, but as a profession, dignified and far-reaching in its work 
To say that the work of the teacher comes next to that of the mother 
is a truth which we need often to reiterate. She should be a woman of 
culture and character. She should have years of experience, travding 
and training, and in whatever grade she may happen to be, her wofk 
has become a science and aSfo. It would be a misfortune in our country 
to-day to regard with little esteem the teacher in the public school. She 
has your child under her charge for development in many lines b^ond 
that of the intellect, and to look at it from a broader view she has thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of children, not from homes of culture 
and high ideals, but from the dwelling places of men of all sorts and 
eonditions, where there is ignorance of everything that we are proud of in 
our American life and hold most dear. 

I was impressed by an article in the Outlook, in whidi a teacher 
said: "Every year as I face the school-room of children where not a 
name suggests American ancestors or American traditions, I am impvessed 
with the fact that there are American citizens in the making." Is there 
a woman with a drop of patriotic blood in her veins who does not honor a 
profession with such a mission ? 

Closely allied to the work of the teacher is the profession of the 
investigator. There are women as well as men who are admirable schol- 
ars, who have a genius for investigation but not for imparting the results 
of that investigation to others; but there is a place for them as well as for 
the bom teacher. The woman with her patience, perseverence inborn 
and inbred for generations, her delicacy of touch, her genius for details, 
is especially fitted for work in the laboratory of the physiologist, in tilie 
library of the historian. Nor does she lack in the broad generalizatioii 
which is equally necessary in that line. 

The social field is calling to-day more insistently than ever in almost 
every line of work in our country, and the colleges are not only alive to 
this demand, but are developing means by which to send out women to 
work along these new lines and to help solve the problem which is so vital 
in our National life. 

College women have blazed new trails to-day in horticulture, labora- 
tory kitchens, scientific laundries and domestic science. They are proving 
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that college training is not fatal to the practical. They are proving that 
also in their own households, while in art and music they are showing 
that work is an aid rather than a handicap to the esthetic. 

Women are succeeding in these lines and many others, partly because 
of their genius for real, hard work. They are not like the tramp who 
went to a charitable lady for aid and was asked: '* My good fellow, don*t 
you ever think of working ?" ** Yes, mum, I did once; but I was delirious 
at the time." 

College training, however, is a preparation for a profession, and a 
preparation for something broader and noUflnthan that, just as living b 
more than earning a livelihood. A profession is a means to an end, 
rather than the end itself. The president of Brown University in a recent 
address said something like this: "First make the woman, and then 
make the teadier. Other things being equal, the richer and deeper the 
womanhood, the greater will be the teaching power." That remark may 
wdl be applied to other professions than that of teaching. 

The richer and deeper the womanhood, the greater the success as 
minister, lawyer, doctor, or social woricer. How does the college help 
to develop this deeper and richer womanhood ? In breadth, depUi, and 
height. 

first, the college helps to give breadth , breadth of interests. I thought 
this audience was to be very largely feminine, as of course it is, and that 
it would be safe to act on the principle that confession is good for Uie soid 
and to admit that as a sex we need this training in breadth of interests 
more than our brothers. 

On the train one hears casual conversations among uneducated men. 
You will notice how shrewd and comprehensive often are the remarks 
upon matters of current and general interests, while in a group of average 
uneducated women the remarks are confined to their own households or 
to their neighbors' affairs. Other institutions in our country besides the 
schools and colleges are helping to change all that, and Uie alert, wide- 
awake woman of to-day is keenly alive to the problems which concern her 
and eager to have a part in their solution. The college in every way 
works towards this end. The human drama is more thrilling than any 
other play before the foot-lights, giving insight into the needs of Uie spirit 
which gives a new meaning to all life. 

The frivolous, the narrow, lose their charm in this new world which 
is opened before the educated woman of to-day. 

There is greater breadth also in meeting and working together. We 
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forget denominational lines, and remember only that, having oumj mem- 
bers, we are yet one body. But more important stiU, peihaps, is the gain 
in breadth of opinion in social matters. 

A woman is regarded for what she is, and not for what she has. Per- 
sonality counts for more than a pocketbook or a grandfather. We touch 
elbows one with another and rub off the sharp angles of misunderstanding 
and prejudice, and the college woman comes also to have a new respect 
for the opinions of others. 

The college gives not only breadth but it also gives depth. Not all 
college women are profound scholars, although their friends at home 
are liable to think they are; but it seldom happens that a woman comes 
from college without a deepening of character and of life. Life means 
something more to her than dress, gossip, and bridge whist. It has a 
meaning, a depth. An oft-quoted remark of President Eliot's is: "The 
test of education is not acquisition, but power, and that power comes only 
to those who think. As a people, we need to think more to cultivate that 
side. We are alert, quick, ready to acquire and to do, but there is danger 
that we shall forget the necessity of depth of soul, and live too much on tiie 
surface." 

The development of the thinking power is the business of the college. 
We have not realized our ideal, and I think we ought to be more grateful 
for what has been accomplished and less critical of that which is left to be 
achieved. There are lives which are like dear springs and babbling 
brooks; the first impress by their refreshing power — the second by their 
shallowness. 

The college helps to give life not only breadth and depth, but height. 
When I say this I mean that life which pays heed to the awakening of a 
star, seeing the shining stars above the mists. It is a beauty-loving life, 
finding inspiration in woods and mountains and sun-set. It is the life 
which prizes the inspiration, because it may hand it on to others, and 
become the life of service. 

The college is sometimes called the home of ideals, as if ideals could 
not stand in the practical life of the twentieth century; but for many who 
stand, there are few who fall, and no life that has a real, high ideal can 
be called a failure any more truly than that which puts its ideal low can 
be called a success. 
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WOMAN IN JOURNALISM. 

MRS. MAY ALDEN WARD. 

Madam President and Members of the Convention: In treat- 
ing of the journalist we are not confined to the technical meaning of the 
word as one employed on a daily newspaper. The word has acquired 
by usage a broader significance and is applied to anyone connected with 
the periodical press, whether daily or weekly or monthly. 

Woman's entrance into the field is not altogether of the present day, 
because in the time of the War of the Revolution we find Mrs. Mary 
Craper engaged in work of this kind on the Massachusetts Gazette and 
News Letter. It was fifty years, however, before she had any followers 
or imitators. In 1837 Mrs. Anne S. Stevens was engaged as editorial 
writer on the New York Evening Express, a position which she filled 
for thirty years. During those years other women entered the field, but 
in the middle of the nineteenth century the number of women engaged 
in this work could be counted on one's fingers. In the '50s a group of 
brilliant women perceived in journalism an opening for their talents. 
They felt it necessary, however, to hide their personality under fanciful 
alliterative pen-names, such as Jennie June, Fanny Fern, Grace Green- 
wood, Bessie Beech, and others. Not even Gail Hamilton was bold 
enough to sign her own name to the brilliant articles published by her. 
Although these writers made a brilliant success, the woman journalist 
was still a rara avis. Even thirty years ago the general impression 
regarding a woman who chose that calling was like that of Dr. Johnson in 
regard to a woman speaking in public. '*A woman speaking in public," 
he said, "was like a dog standing on two legs. Of course he could not 
do it well, but the wonder was that he should do it at all." 

In the last thirty years, however, all that is changed. In the '70s 
a number of women in various parts of the country seriously chose jour- 
nalism as a profession. The Census of 1880 gave 250 women journal- 
ists in the United States. In the Census of 1890 there are 888. In the 
Census of 1900 something over 2,000 are recorded. That is not a very 
large increase, however, when we consider how women have invaded 
every field of work. The Census of 1900 also records 900 female wood- 
choppers, so that the proportion of female journalists to female wood- 
choppers is only a little more than two to one. There are 800,000 teach- 
ers listed, without counting the teachers of music and art. As there are 
five millions of women engaged in gainful occupations in the United 
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States, we see that only a very small fraction have chosen journalism aft 
a profession. 

Nevertheless, the number engaged in this work is large enou^ to 
make it a recognized vocation for women and to cause oo oomment 
when a woman chooses it. The woman journalist has not only made 
herself a place, but she has also made herself indispensable. Nearly 
all of the great papers employ at least one woman on the 8ia£F. It 
is conceded that there are certain lines of work which she can peffoim 
better than men. The fashions, society colunms, and dub notes are 
plaeed in her hands without question. She has made great improvemeiits 
in what is known as the '* Woman's Page," which editors have sacredly 
set aside and have conscientiously adapted to the supposed tastes and 
capacity of the woman reader. But woman's journalistic work is not 
confined to subjects that interest women. Some of the the best drama- 
tic critics, as well as music and literary critics, are women. She has 
even shown great proficiency in conducting departments which would 
seem to belong particularly to man's province. At least two women 
have made a phenomenal success in conducting departments devoted to 
horse breeding. There is almost no line of newspaper work which has 
not been attempted by her. 

Woman's place in journalism is an accepted fact. It b important, 
then, to consider what qualifications are needed to succeed and what 
training is required. As to qualities, we have the testimony of two <^ the 
most distinguished journalists in the country. Mrs. Isabel Worrdl 
Ball, the only woman who has been admitted to the Press Gallery of the 
Congress of the United States, gives the following summary: 

"In the first place, she must be blessed with good common sense; 
not uncommon sense, for then she will want to go on the managing editor's 
desk the first thing. She must have powers of observation, oonmiand 
of good newspaper English — ^not dictionary English, if you please — and 
be able to sit down in the middle of a cyclone to note her impressions of 
the same. 

" She must have sound health, a good temper, finesse, and above all 
things, must learn to forget that she is a woman, when she has to work 
among men at men 's work. I do not mean that she must be unwomanly. 
Nothing would do more harm than that. But if a man wants to smoke 
in her presence when she is at work, or keep his hat on, or take his coat 
ofip, or put his feet on the desk, or do any of the things which she would 
order him out of her parlor for doing, she must remember that it all goes 
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with the place she is in. When she meets that man at a leoeption they 
both can put on their cast-iron society manners with their evening dress. 
She must not ape mannish actions, or she will make herself thoroughly 
detested. Men like womanly women, but they don't want any * clinging 
vine ' business about an office. If a woman would only be natural — ^unless 
nature has made her very disagreeable — ^and use common sense, she will 
get along all right; but if she does otherwise, she will complain all the 
time, as so many would-be newspaper women do, that the newspaper 
men treat them badly. There never was a newspaper man who was mean 
to me in all my experience. " 

Another statement of the qualifications needed is made by Ida 
Husted Harper, who is recognized as an authority. She says: 

"The woman who desires to enter this field should ask herself if 
she is able to toil from eight to fifteen hours a day, seven days in the week; 
for this may be required of her. Is she willing to take whatever assign- 
ment may be given; to go wherever sent, to accomplish whatever she is 
delegated to do, to brave all kinds of weather; to give up the frivolities 
of dress that women love, and confine herself to a plain serviceable 
suit; to renounce practically the pleasures of social life; to put her 
relations to others on a business basis; to subordinate personal desires 
and eliminate the 'ego;' to be careful always to disarm prejudice against 
women and to create an impression favorable to them in this occupation; 
to accept no favors on account of sex; to submit her work to the same 
standard by which man's is judged, and to find that it must surpass his 
in order to obtain recognition, because it is done by a woman and is 
still a closely watched experiment ? " 

All authorities are agreed that one most important qualification is 
what is called a ''nose for news," the ability to see a paragraph or a 
headline in everything that occurs, and to recognize it as ''copy" while 
it is occurring. Another very important requisite is the gift of finding 
the world interesting. An English critic has graphically expressed it by 
saying "a true journalist is never bored." Most of us find the world 
we live in a very dull place. Interesting things are happening elsewhere 
and to other people, but they never happen to us. There are two classes 
of people in the world who are never bored — ^the lover and the journalist. 
The lover delights to create illusions for himself; the journalist delights to 
create them for himself and for the public. To these two the world 
and life are perpetually interesting. Nothing is too dull or common- 
place or trivial for the imagination to work upon. How many of us 
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have had the experience of attending a veiy stupid function, and learning 
to our surprise the next day what a brilliant affair it was as the journalist 
was able to see it. If one has not this gift of finding the world interest- 
ing she need not try to record its happenings for others. The journalist 
more than anyone else must be able to say, "nothing human is foreign 
to me. " 

Another very important requisite is the ability to concentrate your 
interest and to fix your eyes definitely upon the aim in view. As a news- 
paper man expresses it — the ability to "get what you are sent for." 
Nothing must be allowed to interfere with the object you have in view. 
[Mrs. Ward here told an illustrative story of an old lady and a bam.] 
The moral of this is that one should be able to keep the essential always 
in view and lose sight of every non-essential detail, even though it be the 
size of a bam. One of the "masters of those who know, '* Mrs. Cynthia 
Westover Alden, estimates that perhaps one woman in a hundred thousand 
has the necessary qualities, and that among the thirty-five million female 
population of the United States there might be nearly three hundred and 
fifty good women journalists," if children did not have to be allowed for 
and if all naturally qualified women were compelled by fate to earn a 
living in so hard a calling. " 

As to the training required for this profession, it was held, not so 
long ago, that no special training was needed. The doctor, the lawyer, 
the preacher must have professional training, but the majority held with 
Dogberry that "to write and read comes by nature." It was easy for 
the aspirant to accept the dictimi of a certain noted writer that the only 
requisites were "pen, ink, paper, postage-stamps, and patience." 

But as the profession gains in dignity the need for special training 
is felt more and more. Many of the colleges have recognized this need 
and have created a department to meet it. 

The University of Pennsylvania offers a four years course, divided 
as follows: 

1st. Art and History of Newspaper making. Discussion of mod- 
em journalism; ethical and economic view of the duties and power of 
newspapers; problems of business management, etc. 

2d. Newspaper Law — Common and Statutory laws of Copy- 
right, libel, etc. 

Sd. Newspaper practice, exercises in reporting, condensation, 
editing copy, use of good English. 

Students are required to write articles on current topics. (A student 
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in the junior year who fails to find a market for any of his work is not 
allowed to continue in the senior year.) Study of live issues in all coun- 
tries is required. In addition to the lectures of the faculty, lectures are 
given also by practical newspaper men. 

After one has obtained all that the college or any teacher can give, 
there is still one form of training for which each writer must depend on 
herself. She must learn to study her public, and to make a careful and 
thorough study of the leading periodicals. She must know the aims 
and purposes of any magazine to which she wishes to contribute. It 
is not only necessary to have something to say and to know how to say 
it, but to know what to do with it when you have said it. Many of the 
failures come not because editors are unkind or the market is over- 
crowded, but because we send our articles to the wrong papers. 

Granted the qualities, the training and the hardships, what are some 
of the satisfactions of journalism? One reward is that the work is in 
itself a training for something else. There is a long and noble list of 
men and women who have made a name in literature, who learned their 
craft in the every day work of the press. The legitimate method of 
teaching is now the daily theme. What daily theme course could be 
more useful than the task of describing what one sees in a condensed 
and dramatic manner, and in dear and vigorous EngUsh ? 

Perhaps the greatest satisfaction, next to the pure love of the work 
itself, is that it gives us a certain sense of power, the feeling that we have 
a share in the work of the world; that we may aid, in ever so small a way, 
in creating a right public opinion; that we may try to further the great 
humanitarian movements of the day; that we may help to uphold the 
dignity of womanhood. 

WOMAN IN THE MINISTRY. 

REV. CAROLINE BARTLETT CRANE, KALAMAZOO. MICH. 

Madam President and Ladies and Gentlemen: We who have 
the honor to-night to represent women in the professions are conscious 
that the subject lacks some features of interest which would have 
attached to it a generation ago, and others that probably will belong to 
it a generation hence. 

We are not of those who had to spend years, energy, life itself, in 
fighting for the right to do the thing. There is nothing, we admit, spe- 
cially picturesque or affecting about us who stepped with no greeX 
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difficulty into the places thus made. We suspect ounelves of loiddiig 
quite comfortable, after the mamier of people generallj who are in. 

On the other hand, we do not bring to you a history of lai^ and 
brilliant achievement of women in the various professions such as may 
belong to a similar representation of, say, the Biennial <^ IMO. We 
just belong to the first generation of women to whom it is pennitled to 
go ahead and "do the thing" — with the solemn obligation laid upon 
us to do it well. For the avenues of general and special pnqpanttion are 
open to us now — thanks to that unseen doud of witnesses, the women 
who trod the hard and thorny path before! And so, in a measure, are 
open to us, too, the various fields for the exercise of whatever trained 
powers we have. It is for those women who wish to do aomething 
worthy in these new fields to get rid, as far as the world will peimit us, 
of our self-consciousness as women doing things unusual for a woman 
to do, and never to suffer ourselves or another woman to be praised with 
that fainter praise than ever Shakespeare dreamed of; that she did this 
or that thing "very well for a woman." 

The field of the ministry is a peculiar one as regards the eligibility 
of women, in that it depends to a great extent upon forms of church 
government. Where there is congregational polity, as in the Orthodox 
and Unitarian Congregational bodies, and in the Universalist and Bap- 
tist churches, we find some women in the pulpits, because each separate 
congregation is a law unto itself. The Friends (or "Quakers") have 
always admitted women as freely as men to the office of the ministry. 
In the Catholic, Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian and other 
churches, in which the governing power is centralized so that a whole 
grreat denomination must move if one church is to move, we will 
doubtless look long before we see the first woman ordained. We 
find a notable and admirable exception, however, in the Salvation Army. 

The Methodist Church lost Frances Willard to the world as an 
ordained preacher, but the world heard her call and felt her consecra- 
tion by higher than any bishops' hands. We cannot know how many 
a great and fervent soul has been choked of utterance by the time- 
honored formula, "Let women keep silence in the churches;" "if a 
woman would learn anything let her ask her husband at home" — with 
no biblical provision, unfortunately, for the woman who, having done 
so, finds herself none the wiser. (You know Paul, sometimes doubt- 
ing his inspiration from on high, explains, "I speak as a man." I would 
remark that there are times, and this is one of them, when that goes 
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wiUiout saying. Paul, by the way, if he were speaking for the twentieth 
century, showed remarkable penetration as to the probable whereabouts 
of the husbands, "prostrated upon chairs of wellness" with the morning 
pi4)ers. So many men seem to have their religion *' in their wife's name,' ' 
as it were.) 

Now, why should not a woman preach ? It will be conceded that 
one of these three propositions is true: Either woman is mentally and 
spiritually man's like and equal (in which case surely she has a like and 
equal call with him to enter this field if she will); or, she is his like but 
unequal — a " lesser man,' ' as it were — but unconvinced of the fact! I 
maintain that, in this case, it would be but common justice to let her 
make trial of her powers. It is too much for fortitude to be bom neither 
free nor equal! It may be said, also, that freedom, but recently granted 
to women, to acquire the higher education has greatly maimed that old 
tradition of woman's inferior capacity and understanding. 

But if woman, in her mental and spiritual powers, is neiUier man's 
like and equal nor his like but inferior, then, thirdly, she must be in these 
respects different from man; in which case she is unerringly called to 
minister to mankind by virtue of that difference. Now, I believe in this 
everlasting difference — partly a difference in the preponderance of this 
and that quality which is, however, the conmion possession of both; 
partly an innate and ineradicable difference like that (to quote '* Josiali 
AUen's ^^^e") which "will make women sing air and men sing bass 
to the end of time." God created mankind in His own image; '*male 
and female created He them;" and nothing seems plainer to me Uian 
that the one half of mankind can never fully understand, interpret nor 
represent both halves — and least of all in that highest realm of the spir- 
itual life. 

I wish to speak further upon this point because, with most objectors 
upon reason, it is this idea of woman's difference from man which rele- 
gates her outside of spheres of the larger influence in the world. But I 
would like to say, first, that the real ground of objection in the minds of 
most persons is not any special assignable reason; it is prejudice. Not 
a particulariy unaccountable prejudice that I know of; and, having some 
prejudices of my own, I am, I trust, prone to deal amiably with other 
people's. But that it is prejudice I was forcibly convinced very early in 
my own ministry, and have never had cause to alter this opinion. 

In my first parish, in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, was a little girl 
named Wilhelmina — called Queenie for short — whose mother was 
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also a preacher. She had an aunt who was a preacher, too. One day 
little Wilhelmina, reared in this atmosphere of feminine divinity, was 
asked by her brother Hugh what she was going to do when she grew up. 
"O," said Queenie, ''I shall cook, and wash dishes, and help mamma 
preach." Whereupon Hugh said: "I'm going to preach, too." 
Queenie looked her great surprise and then with slow condescension 
replied: 

"Yes, mens do preach — sometimes!" 

Prejudice, Wilhelmina! Pure prejudice, of which a young lady of 
six should be ashamed! But was it anything more — or better — 
which caused old Dr. Johnson to utter that opinion quoted by a previ- 
ous speaker that "a woman speaking in public is like a dog walking on 
his hind legs; the wonder is, not that he doesn't do it well, but that he 
can do it at all' ' ? 

It is prejudice, is it not, which causes a man to quote as an inspired 
dictum for all time Paul's injunction to the excitable, babbling Corinthian 
women to "keep silence in the churches," while passing entirely over 
Paul's injunction to receive and salute Prisdlla and Phoebe, his "fellow- 
workers in Christ Jesus," whom he sends as missionaries even into 
foreign lands ? It was Phoebe to whom Paul intrusted the bearing across 
seas of the greatest of all his epistles — the Epistle to the Romans. (The 
Sunday school boy who defined "an epistle" as "a female apostle" may 
have had Phoebe in mind.) 

Now, the best way to meet prejudice is, not by argument or entreaty 
or reproach, but, after the manner recited in Charlotte Perkins Gilman's 
poem on "Prejudice:" 

"I took my hat, I took my coat, 
I set my burden fair; 
And I walked directly through it — 
As if it was n't there ! " 

If you really can preach, of what avail any man's or woman's asseve- 
rations that you cannot ? I am glad to add, that this prejudice rather 
quickly gives way under demonstration, and it is the common experience 
of woman ministers that many a man, and woman, too (for this prejudice 
is by no means confined to one sex), "who comes to scoff remains to 
pray." 

Now, let us lay aside our prejudice, and return to the consideration 
of that difference, whether consisting in the possession of diverse qualities 
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or in varying balances of the same qualities. Did it ever occur to you 
that religion has suffered greatly from an excess of the " Christian Faihera** 
early and late ? that the creeds, which not only the world but the churches 
themselves are finding so necessary of reformation, were framed by these 
same early Christian fathers, and gradually elaborated by their masculine 
successors, to receive their most inflexible, most merciless, most inhuman 
interpretation at the hands of the Puritan forefathers and others of like 
mind? 

Which reminds me of the conundrum : *' Why did the Puritan fore- 
mothers endure more than the Puritan forefathers?" The answer is, 
that "the Puritan foremothers endured all that the Puritan forefathers 
did, and they endured the Puritan forefathers besides!" Certainly, 
they had to endure their theology; nothing feminine about that. And 
yet, read St. Paul's category of the "fruits of the spirit" — "love, joy, 
peace, long suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance;" 
read James' never-to-be-excelled definition of ''pure religion and un- 
defiled;" read Jesus' bidding those inherit the kingdom who have clothed 
the naked, visited the sick, fed the hungry, comforted the stranger; and 
tell me if the ministry of religion seems then so exclusively a work for men ! 
The Catholic church has sought to make good this exclusion of women 
by the elevation of Mary, the divine mother and intercessor for mankind. 
In the original doctrine of the Trinity, the Third Person — the Holy 
Spirit — ^was feminine; the Triune Deity was Father, Mother and Child. 
But when Theodore Parker, forty years ago, prayed to "Our Father and 
Our Mother God," the phrase startled the religious world with its strange- 
ness — yes, and, I dare beUeve, with an awakened sense of the Eternal 
Feminine, which resides at the heart of Infinite Love even though dis- 
owned and forgotten through the ages when the Church was in sad truth 
"the church militant." Men made and promulgated these creeds, and 
then naturally enough they had to fight for the reputation they gave their 
God. 

Do you think a woman who had ever gone down to the gates of death 
to give life to her child would ever have conceived of such an article in a 
Christian creed as that about infant damnation, or would ever have 
preached one of those edifying sermons about hell being paved with the 
souls of infants not a span long ? 

Now, the men did the best they could — probably quite as well as 
women would have done working alone; but the men's tiying to do it alone 
was a work of supererogation, of which sooner or later they will repent. 
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Our statements of religion are incomplete, warped, not loundlj 
human. The woman element has been ignored; the mother heart has 
not been permitted to speak. Until the creeds are humanised and the 
lost balance of religion is restored hj the restoration of the woman element 
to the mutilated human and divine; until the motherhood as wdl as the 
fatherhood of Grod is recognized by this world of self-made half-orphans, 
I say the supreme need of the church is to be mothered by earnest, devout, 
carefully trained women in her public ministry. 

And there is another most important matter which the limited time 
will barely permit me to touch upon. On every side we hear laments 
over the lost power and prestige of the Church; its loosening hold upon 
the daily lives of men and women. Theological schools rqwrt fewer 
men, and, generally speaking, men of less caliber, entering the ranks of 
the ministiy. This is true of none of the other learned professions. 

What is the matter ? Briefly, the church is out of touch with practical 
daily life. The Jews made a religion which fitted closely to every concern 
of their existence. We are still studying and preaching about the details 
of their life of some thousands of years ago, and fail, as a rule, to see: 

"Our common daily life divine. 
And every land a Palestine." 

Things which ought to be done by the churches are largely undone, 
or done by other agencies — settlements, women's dubs and various 
secular organizations. I believe that very many women who, like Frances 
Willard, would have naturally gone into the ministry, had their denomina- 
tional door been open, are doing good work, but far less of it and far less 
effectually, through these other channels. 

Festalozzi says somewhere, in speaking of the ideal education : " And 
in order that everything shall be practical, let there be women to help 
manage all these matters." Woman's genius is essentially practical, and 
it is such organizations as this General Federation of Women's Clubs 
which will finally open the eyes of men in wondering surprise and regKt 
that the world has so long missed this essential service of women. 

But we are not harmed, nor our cause, by being required "to make 
good" at every stage of our progress, now that we have really begun to 
progress. The deaconesses, the Y. W. C. A. workers, the church friendly 
visitors, the pastor's assistants, and the trained women missionaries sent 
out with semi-ordination into foreign fields where there is little glory and 
less pay; all these are paving the way for the woman minister. 

And no less is the way being paved by the educated and competent 
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lay woman whose decreasing zest for sewing circles and church bazaars 
and other highly arduous and highly subordinate positions is the cause of 
much anxiety and no little declamation from our pulpits to-day. Let 
me illustrate this point by a true story told me by a woman who sits upon 
this platform to-night. And let me say, further, that, from the educated, 
capable and self-directing woman in the pew it is but a step to the same 
woman in the pulpit, should she feel a call to that work, and properly 
qualify herself to do it. So let me dose with this little episode from the 
life of one of our most useful dub women and dvic workers. 

The rector of this woman's church reproached her with her waning 
interest in the activities of her church, which in former years had 
absorbed her attention. " Now," he said, "you are always doing something 
about the juvenile court or the children's play ground or some other 
thing of that sort. You seem to have scant time or thought for the sodal 
needs of the church, and for the raising of funds so necessary to the wel- 
fare of the church." 

And the lady answered: "When you invite me to do something for 
the church that is as worth doing as the juvenile court and the children's 
play grounds, and when you bid me and other women be as free to use 
our brains and our initiative in the doing it — I'll come. " 



WOMAN IN THE LAW. 

MRS. PHILIP CARPENTER, NEW YORK CITY 

Madam President, and Members of the Convention: St. Peter 
sat guarding the gate of Heaven. A man came hastening up and knocked 
for entrance. 

"Who are you ?" asked St. Peter. 
O, I'm a lawyer from New York," said the man. 
We don't admit lawyers here," said St. Peter. 
The man sat down dejectedly outside the gate. 
Presently came tripping a smiling young woman with a gay red 
parasol and a stylish hat, and knocked at the gate. 
"Who are you ?" said St. Peter again. 
" O, I'm a lawyer from New York," said she. 
" Walk right in," said St. Peter, opening wide the gate. 
" And why do you let her in and not me ? " asked the man outside 
the gate. 

"O, that's all right," said St. Peter; "she only thinks she's a lawyet." 
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I tell you this story just to explain that this kind of early woman lawyer 
does not now exist; this view of women at the bar is obsolete. Tias 
description does not apply to the woman lawyer of the present day. She 
is now viewed as a normal being, no queerer and no smarter than any 
other woman with a profession. The day of curiosity oonceming her 
is over, and I feel very sure that when she appears at the gate of Heaven 
nowadays, St. Peter looks at her with the same critical eye with which 
he regards her brother in law. I don't know but he will gaze with a 
more critical eye, for the stupid, conservative old world still expects, in 
a way, better things of a woman than of a man. 

I will present my subject to-night first with a little of the real practical 
experience of a woman lawyer from her examination for the Bar to her 
best case, and speak afterwards in view of that experience, of her place 
in the profession. 

A woman's first actual experience with the Bar is after her law course 
is finished, and she takes her examination for it. This she regards as the 
most frightful moment of her life. She sits down in the examination 
room, perhaps one of four women among two hundred and fifty young 
men. She regards her examination questions with the greatest awe, for 
they read much as follows: 

"If A makes a contract with B, and in keeping it breaks a previous 
contract with C, what right has C against A, in case B is killed through 
the negligence of his fellow servants who are employed by A under a 
sub-contract with D? What would you advise your client, and state 
your reasons." 

And there are twenty or thirty of these questions on cases which 
involve practically all the principles of law to be found in the text-books, 
Code, Statutes and State Reports. 

Do you wonder that, when she leaves the room, flushed and tired 
with hours of mental effort, she feels that all these misguided clients 
will haunt her dreams for years; that she has given the grounds for arrest 
where the question called for attachment; that she has appealed cases 
which were already hers, and that there is no law in her ? She is sure 
the only question that she answered right is the one where she advised 
her imaginary client that he better call to-morrow with further facts, and 
then she will be better able to advise him — and indeed she would, for 
the small hours of the night would find her poring over the yellow books 
until she has solved the mighty problems presented to her. 

After she has passed the Bar, she is at liberty to forget all the law 
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she has learned before her examination, for every case that comes to her 
will be entirely different from any in the books, and each must be care- 
fully studied by itself. She has, however, absorbed the general principles 
of law, and it is that groundwork, together with her knowledge of where 
and how to find the law, that enables her to take up the special cases. 

One woman lawyer's first case after admission to the Bar arrived 
almost immediately. The old hymn says: "Hark, from the tomb a 
doleful sound !" And indeed it was a doleful sound, and from the Tombs — 
which is the name that New York City has given to its criminal prison. 
It was a soiled letter from a prisoner who had seen her name in the paper 
as a new woman lawyer, and who wrote begging her to take his case, 
telling her that if she would, her fortune would be made and her name 
would become famous throughout the land. 

With considerable misgiving, she tackled this dubious beginning of 
her law career, and went to the Tombs. After more or less red tape, 
she was put in a barred room, and a forlorn youth was brought in from 
the prison and turned over to her to talk with. 

She found that he was in for grand larceny, and that he already 
had a lawyer. She advised him to stick to him, and promised that she 
would see this lawyer and do what little professional etiquette would allow 
her to do in the matter. This she did, and wrote him to that effect, but 
she never heard any more from him. You will observe that neither was 
her fortune made nor did her name become famous in the land. 

She was at last let out of the barred room, and made her way into 
the free world again, and when she reached the privacy of her own bed- 
room where nobody could see, she indulged in a little secret burst of 
tears, her first and her last, over any of her cases. 

Another great moment in a woman lawyer's life is when she receives 
her first large fee — large for her, I mean. This woman lawyer's first 
big fee came by appointment and was to be paid on the signing and 
sealing of some documents which closed the case. Her husband pru- 
dently cautioned her not to jump up and down as soon as she got it, but 
to wait until the client was gone. I can see her now, passively receiving 
the check, which she had earned, and laying it down as if it were an every- 
day occurrence, while she was burning with exultation and delight inside, 
as she looked at the two ciphers following the figure one on the check. 

She has experienced only one other moment in her short professional 
career that equaled that, a wonderful moment when her heart stood still 
with the great exhilaration of success. It was in an argument on a motion 
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before the Court of Appeals of the State of New York, upon which hung 
the final ownership of a large sum of money. There was only half a 
chance of winning, for it was not a motion that the Court of Appeals 
likes to listen to or grant. It was Pan-American year, and the Court 
sat in Buffalo for the first time for fifty-two years, consequently there was 
much interest, and the local bar attended the opening of the Court in 
force, and there were other lawyers from all over the State, who had 
come to argue their cases. 

The woman lawyer arrived eariy and sat down in the front row of 
seats among the lawyers who were to aigue. The Clerk of the Court 
came and spoke to her. Her opposing counsel on the other aide of the 
room bowed to her. 

The court room was filled to suffocation when the seven dignified 
judges filed in, in their awe-inspiring gowns, and the court opened. 

When the second case was ended, she rose and caught the eye of 
the presiding justice — it was Justice Alton B. Parker who nodded to her — 
and she began. That crowded court room was as silent as a church. 
Everybody waited to hear a woman aigue before the Court of Appeals, 
the second woman who ever appeared in that Court. Then indeed was 
that woman lawyer thankful for the training she had received in the 
women's clubs. She had become used to speaking, had learned to 
look into the faces of people and say what she wished to say, and her 
occasional doubts as to whether the time given to her club work was not 
sometimes wasted disappeared like magic when she saw what service that 
work had rendered her, in making her able to look calmly into the faces 

■ 

of seven most attentive judges, and tell them simply and fearlessly why 
she had a right to bring this motion before them, even though the Bar 
had been cautioned against needless and groundless motions of this class. 

She finished her argument, her opponent followed, and then the 
court officer made a path for her through the crowd out of the room, and 
if the privacy of her own bedroom had been at hand, she might have 
indulged in the same mode of relief that followed her first Tombs case; 
but as it wasn't, she went gaily to the Fan- American and frivoled, until, 
buying the evening papers, she saw herself in big headlines, "Woman 
Lawyer before the Court of Appeals." The supreme moment followed 
about ten days later, when a telegram announced a decision had been 
handed down in her favor, and she felt what success was. It cannot be 
described; it has to be felt. 

These few rough little sketches will perhaps show how a woman feels 
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when she is first a lawyer. It will also point out that her experience does 
not differ greaUy from a man's experience. She is perhaps more con- 
sideratelj treated, by the court officers, than the new male lawyer, and 
the judges are not quite so severe with her — I mean in manner, not decision. 
Her treatment from other lawyers is almost invariably courteous, and 
nothing ever flattered me more than to be treated in business as a lawyer 
and not as a woman. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning here as a tribute to the woman 
lawyers of America, what Mr. Joseph H. Choate said in his speech at 
the dinner given him some time ago by the Bench and Bar of Lincoln's 
Inn in London. He said: "Our last census in America shows 104,700 
lawyers, of whom 1,010 are women." And he adds: **I am afraid the 
Lord Chancellor, who is so conservative, would hesitate a little at the 
admission to the Bar of 1 ,010 women, but I assure him that if he will go over 
and hold a Court in which they may be heard, and if you. Gentlemen of 
the Bar, will go over there and take retainers with or against them, you 
will be so fascinated that you will embrace every opportunity afterwards 
of repeating the experiment." 

I think it was very nice of Mr. Choate to say that, for I have some- 
times felt that, as a rule, the average lawyer would rather meet men as 
opponents in a case than women. If he is beaten, he would, of course, 
rather be beaten by a man, although really his experience at home ought 
to teach him that it isn't so very difficult for a woman to win out in a 
controversy with him. 

' He feels at first, however, that he must handle a woman lawyer with 
gloves, but that wears off after a little, and he learns to treat her as a 
brother. She does not handle him with gloves in her cases, but takes 
every advantage that is hers by law, and by instinct she feels that although 
a good life may keep off wrinkles, yet a good wrinkle sometimes keeps 
off a lot of trouble. 

They say a woman is at the bottom of every lawsuit. "Cherchez 
la femme" is an old saying. Why should not a man search for a woman 
to get him out of a lawsuit that some other woman perhaps got him into ? 

Woman has many natural characteristics that go to the making 
of a good lawyer. I will not name them, for they are the very traits 
which make her a good mother and housekeeper. She has also that 
wonderful gift, intuition, which was located entirely in that rib that Eve 
was made of, so that Adam had none at all. A woman's intuition is 
often as correct as man's judgment, and is always quicker. 
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You know Willie asked his father what intuition was, and his father 
said it was "that thing that makes your mother know she is right whether 
she is or not." 

The woman lawyer used to be very much handicapped in her practice 
by her conspicuousness when she went into court. Eveiybody wakes up 
in the court room when a woman's voice answers "Ready" when a case 
is called. The sitters nudge each other* the reporters note her appearance, 
her gown, her manner, and some of them sketch her face, and the rest of 
them, when they get back to their offices, dig out and publish the old pic- 
ture of her when she graduated in cap and gown. Eveiything she says 
and does comes out in the morning's paper, and particularly if she did 
anything foolish, as every new practitioner b likely to do. This handicap 
is fortunately disappearing. There is no great flurry now if she does 
appear in court. She can forget herself and attend to her business, which 
certainly is a privilege. In office work she is as much at home and as 
unnoticed now as any man. 

It is reported that a judge once said that a woman cannot become a 
successful lawyer because she is too fond of giving her opinion without 
pay. This we should consider a high compliment, I am sure. We are 
very glad not to seem mercenary even if we never do become rich at the 
Bar. Some of us, for that reason, perhaps make only that kind of an 
income that they say it is easier to live without than within. But then, 
there are many men lawyers in the same Bx. 

The effect of the study and practice of law upon the woman herself 
is a matter of some interest. Once in a while it is not one to be sought. 
It may have a hardening, masculine effect, but usually the inspiring work 
adds greatly to her interest, to her charm, to her knowledge of affairs. 

It makes her able to talk intelligently about other things than just 
bridge and Bridget. It makes her accurate, clear and logical in her 
statements, and that does not, as some fear, detract from her desirableness 
as a wife. One man said he'd "like to have his wife really logical, for 
he could then hope to convince her once in a while." 

Legal work trains her mind and makes her alert and ready, alive 
to the needs of each case. 

She is like the Chinese laundryman in the West. A saloon there 
had in big letters over it: "Open all night." Next to it was a restaurant 
bearing the legend: "We never close." Third in order was a Chinese 
laundry and on its front poor John had scrawled: "Me wakee, too." 

"Me wakee, too, " is woman's motto. And she is in the legal profes- 
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sion to stay. Her best work will be done in library and office, looking 
up law, writing briefs, making wills, and a thousand and one other lines 
of quiet work, in which she fully equals the men of the same experience. 

But the woman lawyer has yet to do a great deal before she is as 
well established in the law as she is in medicine. Perhaps we can still 
say of her as little Elsie did of her baby sister, that "she thought the baby 
awfully nice, but she didn't look as if she was quite finished yet." 

The woman lawyer is hardly finished yet. She must have a chance 
to become a class instead of only 1,010 individuals. But at least she 
may already offer the famous toast of Daniel Webster: 

"The Law! It has honored us; may we honor it!" 



WOMAN ON THE STAGE. 

MISS AMELU BINGHAM, NEW YORK CITY. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Friends: I have often crossed this 
country a very proud woman; when press and public have been kind 
enough to say that I had gathered around me one of the best theatrical 
companies in the country, I naturally felt proud. But, never in my life 
have I left New York City with so great a pride in my heart as when I 
started for St. Paul. I should be glad to visit this city at any time, but 
upon this special occasion there was an irresistable attraction that made 
it impossible for me to say "No." When I was invited a year ago, you 
will never know what a lot of courage it took to say "Yes." While 
under the influence of your President in Denver, I promised I should 
attend this Biennial, if it were possible. 

As one of your speakers said this morning, it is good to tell on yourself 
rather than on the other fellow. I am going to tell you when I made 
that promise to your President, I did not realize the importance of that 
promise. As I face this great body of American women, you women to 
whom we must look for the advancement, the development, the future of 
this great nation, it carries with it a pride overwhelming. I find it is one 
t^g to g®t up before your public and play a part — to live that part 
with other men and women surrounding you, living their parts in a play, 
to express yourself and breathe life into a character thought out by the 
author, to arouse your public to S3rmpathy, to laughter and tears, to feel 
their heart-throbs, to hear their applause, encouragement and approval — 
but all this is as nothing to me at this moment as I appear before you, 
with a heart full of interest, anxiety and solicitation, longing to tell you 
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my innermost thoughts on the subject nearest my heart — my profession. 
To-night I must be my own author. 

Then, too, I am allotted fifteen minutes in which to tell you what I 
have found in my profession. So many facts creep into my brain that 
it would seem to take hours and hours, or, better still, days and days to do 
justice to my people. I say "my people," because I am well aware of 
the fact that to most of my hearers we are a little world of people all by 
ourselves. Perhaps because of that fate has sent me to you, sent me to 
remind you that we people of stageland are only human beings, just men 
and women with hearts and souls like all other men and women ; no better, 
no worse. But because custom, society, has set us apart, we are so mis- 
represented, so misunderstood, that no opportunity to say a word for the 
people of the stage should be lost. Why, all the world is a stage, all 
men and women are players; you must play your part and so must I. 

The part I have undertaken to-night is a new one to me. I am not 
a speech-maker, and I want to tell you before I walked on this platform 
I was near one of the most awful stage-frights I ever had in my life. 
. . . . I don't want to make a speech; I only want to have a heart- 
to-heart talk with you I feel thoroughly acquainted with 

my subject, and yet I am afraid. I am afraid lest I should leave unsaid 
so much I should say. 

I have not always been an actress; on the contrary, I was raised in 
a Methodist seminary. You all know what that means. Up to the time 
that I became a married woman — yes, I am married, although I notice 
'*Miss" on your programs; that is the custom of stageland; I am 
Mrs. Bingham at home; I am Miss Bingham in the theater — ^up to the 
time I was married I was not an actress. I had never been upon a stage; 
in fact, I had never seen a half dozen plays in my life. My grandparents, 
I am told, never entered a theater in their lives, so I can speak to you 
from both behind and in front of the foot-lights of what I have found in my 
profession. 

First, I have found some of the very best men and women in this 
land. To be a successful actor or actress means hard, hard work, con- 
stant application, patience, patience, and ceaseless, never-ending self- 
sacrifice; and the disappointments — oh, the heart-aches! The greatest 
of these perhaps is the constant breaking of home ties. Oh, yes, we have 
homes and loved ones, believe me, loved ones whom we long for when 
our business engagements call us to all ends of the earth. We are no 
longer looked upon as a band of struggling minstrels. Our ranks are 
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filled with intellectual, educated, intelligent men and women, often from 
our old and most respected families; Christian men and women, too, mostly 
Catholics and Episcopalians, because those churches make us welcome. 

The Church Alliance is doing great work There is 

no subject, private or public, that the pulpit should not deal with. Min- 
isters should be live men; they should talk to men and women on live 
questions. That is the secret of their influence. 

The stage appeals to a class of people the church cannot reach, 
because those people will not go within its doors. We must reach the hearts 
and consciences of that class of people without preaching. If we preach 
our theaters would be empty. We must please the eye, we must entertain, 
we must amuse. The pulpit and the stage both teach, instruct, and 
entertain. 

The public must say what kind of entertainment they shall have. I 
have the honor of being president of a new dub in New York City, called 
the Playgoers. That dub is made up of intelligent, artistic, intellectual 
men and women who discuss plays, players, authors, etc,, and eventually 
must make themselves felt collectively. The public must make known 
their demands, their desires — they can help the manager to improve the 
state of affairs of the stage. Managers are ever anxious to give to the 
public what they demand. When we give you Shakespeare, you go away 
and say '*I want to go to the theater to laugh, not to think," and you go 
to see Florodora and like entertainments. You hinder those managers. 

I say the stage must preach and instruct, and so it does. Shakespeare 
and the stage have done more for the English language than all dse. You 
come to the theater to hear English correctly spoken, to see correct 
deportment of the drawing rooms, to see the latest fashions, to see the 
mirrow held up to nature — not always the beautiful side of nature, 
because all nature is not beautiful. We must sometimes give you the 
unpleasant side as well, or we would not be true to our art. 

We live in an age of progression. The stage is progressive, as are 
also women's dubs. It is difficult to find a man who will not acknowledge 
that the women's dubs are doing good work, yet, a few years ago they 
seemed to consider they were an abomination. They must now realize 
that it is the women's dubs that are teaching our women to be better 
wives, and to think for themselves — and thank Grod, it is not a crime 
for the women to think for themselves, at least, in our country. 

There was produced in New York this year a play, called "The Lion 
and the Mouse," which was so successful a second company was sent out. 
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Then later, our American company was sent to England. In America^ 
it was, as I say, a tremendous success; in London it was a dire faOure. 
The play was beautifully written, beautifully constructed, from a 
literary standpoint splendid; hence our astonishment at its failure across 
the water. 

I was talking about it to an English friend. I said : "How is this? 
How do you account for it?" He said: "Why, Miss Bingham, that is 
very simple. Our Englishmen don't talk business or finances outside of 
business hours and their offices. When they reach home they forget all 
that. Their wives know nothing of business and finances. They are not 
interested. Consequently a play on these lines could not interest them." 

What a state of affairs, and you wonder that when an American 
woman happens in England in the drawing rooms, she is the most popu- 
lar woman of all women! That to me is most simple. She is capable. 
She can discuss business and finances, the topics of the day that interest 
men. She is unwilling to be a mere doll to be looked at. She reads, she 
discusses, she talks, she thinks, and this is, at least to my mind, due to 
women's clubs. May they live long and prosper. 

Yes, the stage is progressing. Do you realize that it is only 230 years 
that women have been acting ? It was during the reign of King Charles 
n, she was first permitted to do so. She was not long in proving her 
work as an artist, and to-day ours is the only profession in which the women 
are better paid than the men. 

You often hear it said: "What a pity that the men and women of 
the stage are so extravagant, so improvident." They are not. Have 
you ever stopped to think? The business man does business fifty-two 
weeks in the year. The theatrical people have engagements twenty weeks, 
at most thirty weeks, of the year. The other twenty-two or thirty-two 
weeks, as the case may be, they must live — all going out, nothing com- 
ing in. 

You often hear people lamenting about the terrible temptations of 
the stage for young women. Believe me, if a young woman wants to 
avoid temptation there is no class of women that is better taken care of 
than the women of the stage. The rules, the regulations, of our New 
York theaters are in most cases stricter than of most schools. There is 
no door in business or society so hard, so difficult to pass as that stage- 
door, behind which no strangers come without a written order from the 
manager. Do you mean to tell me that our women are not as well pro- 
tected as the girl who sits in the private office at her typewriter all the 
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day long, or stands behind the counter ? In my mind, if young women 
wish to be good, they will be good. It they are looking for temptation, 
they will find it at home, by their mother's fireside. 

As the women are well paid, so they are going to be well-loved and 
respected, when they are taken seriously and understood. I do not mean 
to say, my dear friends, that all women of the stage deserve to be taken 
seriously. No, no; we have our good and bad, very bad, just as you 
have in all walks of life. We have our social standing morally and artis- 
tically, just as you have in your society. True, we appear to a disadvantage 
because we are public people. A scandal, a divorce in stageland interests 
the public. The newspapers gloat over such occurrences. 

Then, too, we have a class of society women, who, perhaps finding 
life dull and uneventful, liven it up a bit by falling in love with men who 
are not their husbands. When found out, they immediately rush upon 
the stage. They are not actresses, but intend to try to be. You can see 
the headlines in your mind now. — Mrs. So-and-So seeking a divorce, 
the stage the cause — when in reality the stage had absolutely nothing 
whatever to do with it. True artists do not seek notoriety; on the con- 
trary, they avoid it. We have true artists, true men and women, an honor 
to man and mankind, who are in the profession because that profession 
seemed to fit them best. 

I am speaking now of such people as Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, John 
Drew, his lovely wife and daughter, Francis Wilson with his family, wife 
and three daughters, William Crane, Mary Anderson, Viola Allen, Maud 
Adams, Annie Russell, Sir Henry Irving, and our own dear old Joe 
Jefferson, whose bosom friend was President of the United States, and 
who was received with open arms everywhere, our own sweet, dear old 
lady, Mrs Gilbert, who has lately left us, and is to have a splendid monu- 
ment in the beautiful Central Park as a tribute of honor, respect, and love 
from this nation. 

To-night a tribute has been paid the profession which shall never 
be forgotten. An actress has been invited to appear before the Federation 
of Women's Clubs to speak in behalf of her profession. That I should 
have been the one chosen is an honor far too great for my humble self, 
and an honor I shall always remember above all others paid me. 

I thank you. Madam President, and members of the Executive Board, 
for your kindness, for your consideration, and if I have said one word to 
reflect credit upon my people, or to make you feel more kindly toward 
them in future, I have not come to St. Paul in vain. 
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WOMAN IN MEDICINE. 

DR. SARAH H. KENDALL. SEATTLE. WASH. 

Madam President and Members of the Convention : To repre- 
sent women in the profession of Medicine before the Greneral Federation 
of Women's Clubs is an undeserved honor, but to repreflent that calling 
whose characteristic is action rather than speech upon a program with 
exponents of professions distinguished for the graceful expression of thought 
and speech and action is embarrassing, and I am not sure if I commiserate 
myself more who must administer or you who must take this dose of medi- 
cine. 

Yet whatever else she may be, Woman in Medicine is an admitted 
fact; and facts, it has been said, are "stubborn things." It was a 
splendid stubbornness which impelled that intrepid woman pioneer. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, into the medical field in America, a field hitherto 
held sacred to the ministrations of men. There were a few brave women 
who had ventured into practice, but Miss Blackwell was the first graduate 
of a medical college in America, and therefore duly commissioned. 

By virtue of her high function as mother and caretaker of the race, 
woman has been ever most closely associated with the sick, and Hygeia, 
the Goddess of Health, the mythical daughter of the mythical Esculapius, 
stood for the natural relation of woman to the race. The antique statues 
of that goddess in European art galleries testify to the esteem in which 
her high office was held by the ancients, and her S3rmbols, the cup and 
serpent, are very fit, since she was naturally supposed to administer the 
cup of healing or comfort with the wisdom attributed to that wily friend- 
in-disguise of womankind. 

Except this mythical personality and isolated examples in Hterature, 
the active relation of women to their kind in matters medical has never 
been publicly recognized till within a recent date; the attitude of the 
public towards women in any vocation outside the home until within a 
little more than half a century being much like Dr. Johnson's towards 
women in Literature in his day, when he said: "It is much like a dog 
walking on his hind legs; not so much a surprise that they do it well 
as that they do it at all." 

What might be called the "Dark Ages" of America, culminating in 
the Civil War, produced a vast change in the hitherto circumscribed lives 
of women, and one might say that the Emancipation of Woman as well 
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as of the Negro was promoted by that conflict, for though Elizabeth Black- 
well was a graduate and in active practice at that time, the impetus to 
women in the medical field, as well as in other gainful occupations, was 
without doubt due in a large measure to the imperative need of self- 
support laid upon an overwhelming number who were bereft by the war of 
their accustomed maintenance, many of them with the problem of a 
family to rear whose father's life had been offered to the Nation's need. 

The history of women in medicine in America is so far compassed 
by the life of its pioneer. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, who, after a rounded 
life of great usefulness in her chosen work, now lives in her native town 
of Hastings, England, with her sister, Dr. Emily Blackwell, and her adopted 
daughter, and the tale of her advent into the profession is of peculiar 
interest and has thus been told by her sister: 

"Fired by that desire for a medical career which had earlier urged 
forward into the educational field Mary Lyon and others. Miss Blackwell 
applied, but in vain, to several medical colleges for the privilege of attend- 
ing the lectures. A physician of Philadelphia, a graduate of a little 
college in Geneva,- New York, thinking the obscure little institution might 
be more liberal than the others, applied to its Faculty for Miss Blackwell, 
and the result has been given by a member of the class of that year, a 
class he describes as riotous and boisterous in the extreme. He says: 
'Some weeks after the course began the Dean appeared one morning with 
the application and announced the extraordinary request it contained. 
The Dean stated that the Faculty had already taken action and directed 
him to report to the Class, but they had also resolved to let the Class decide 
the question of admitting the woman applicant, and if one student 
objected, a negative reply would be returned.' It appeared that the Faculty 
did not intend to admit Miss Blackwell, but wished to evade direct refusal 
by referring the matter to the class, confident it would exclude her. The 
whole affair assumed a ridiculous aspect to the class and the announce- 
ment was received with uproarious demonstrations of favor. A meeting 
was called and extravagant speeches made in support of a resolution to 
admit the lady, and when the vote was taken but one faint negative was 
registered. In accordance with the well-known exuberance of college 
custom, a rush was made upon the recalcitrant member, who was only 
too glad to reverse his decision and vote in the affirmative. The Faculty, 
however unwilling, were obliged to return an answer admitting the woman 
student. 

" In due time a modest but determined looking little woman appeared 
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at the collie and her presence is said to have acted like magic upon a 
bedlam of confusion, and then followed the experience of lectures un- 
interrupted and this transformation proved to be permanent. 

*'At the period of graduation, notwithstanding the fact that Miss 
Blackwell ranked with the ablest students, it was not without mudi 
deliberation that it was finally decided to confer the degree, and Elizabeth 
Blackwell's name appears in the honor roll of the year 1848." 

To the credit of the young men it must be said that Miss Blackwell 
was never made to feel annoyance, for any annoyance she experienced 
came from without the collie, and alas! it must be admitted from her 
own sex, who made their disapproval felt in many ways, from the miseiy 
of which she sometimes felt the college to be a refuge. It required courage 
of a high order to endure this, but courage and the name of Blackwell are 
synonymous. 

Elizabeth Blackwell entered the Medical College in 1848. The first 
meeting called to consider the rights of women occurred in that year also, 
and I believe it may not be unfit and that I will but voice the feeling of 
many thoughtful women in the profession if I take this opportunity of 
tendering to the memory of that great and devoted spirit so lately passed 
after a lifetime of service to her sex, a tribute of gratitude, believing 
that to her and to her compeers it and more is due. 

After a European course. Dr. Blackwell returned to New York, 
where her years of active work were spent. Following these events, the 
great universities of Europe increased their liberal policy towards women, 
of not only admitting to lectures but also in conferring degrees upon 
them; and I think I am correct in stating that the University of Paris 
conferred its first woman's degree upon an American, Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, of New York, in 1871. 

In America the Universities of California and Michigan took the 
lead, and now in most of the best equipped medical colleges women are 
admitted, and the number of women practicing medicine in America has 
increased since 1871, when the first tabulated census was taken, from 
one in one hundred and twenty-five, to one in nineteen in 1900, there 
being at that date over seven thousand, and at the present date there are 
probably ten thousand women doctors in active practice in the United 
States. 

England has been more generous than America in conferring hospital ap- 
pointments upon women physicians, the Royal Free Hospital having women 
physicians and surgeons upon its staff, besides assistants, anaesthetists 
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and registrar. The new hospital for women and the Clapham Maternity 
are officered entirely by women and women doctors hold many posts under 
school boards and asylums as examiners of defective children, and they 
are also employed by the post-office for the benefit of female clerks in 
London, Liverpool, and Manchester. Probably more than three hundred 
are working in India, some under the Dufferin fund, some in charge of 
hospitals and others as medical missionaries. They are to be found in 
Persia, China and Korea, and in the latter country a woman has been 
physician to the Imperial household. The physician to the family of 
the late Li Hung Chang was a woman. Dr. Hu King Eug, now in charge 
of a hospital at Foo Chow. 

In America, while women have received a generous private patronage, 
the hospital and asylum appointments are very limited. Appointments 
of this character, like kissing, go by favor — by political favor, and the 
party with the ballot has the preference. It is to be hoped that the public 
will see the propriety of women physicians in institutions, especially 
where women and girls are occupants, and demand them; and since 
insurance companies are more and more seeking women risks, they should 
appoint a proportional numer of women examiners for women. 

In spite of her political disabilities, however, woman has made a 
creditable record in the half century since her admission into practice 
in America, and many of the hospitals established and entirely officered 
by women are models, unrivaled in the excellence of their administration, 
and the results of their treatment. 

We have been reviewing the medical woman's history so far as we 
know it, and while it seems to be limited to a definite period between 
1848 and the present, it would be interesting could we know its earlier 
history, for there have been notable instances of the service of women, 
one of which is recorded : 

"A physician on a summer ramble in a rather remote town of the 
Tyrolean Alps chanced upon the history of a woman who practiced medi- 
cine successfully with the sanction of her country's laws more than a 
century ago; Maria Antonia Talamini was her name. 

"The Dolomites produced the great master, Titian, and others 
renowned in science and art, and Maria Talamini's husband was a 
renowned physician for those days. He took degrees in Innsbruck, Padua 
and Venice," says Dr. Parkard in his sketch, "and then settled in Vodo. 
After ten years of successful practice he died, and on his death his wife, 
who had studied and worked with him, took up and carried on that work 
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mnoUier ten years till & jealous doctor informed the Councfl at Yenioe that 
a woman was practicing in his neighborhood without a fioenae. Mme. 
Talamini was summoned to Venice, convicted of <^ense against the laws, 
and cast into prison. After dehboation upon her case the authorities 
concluded to surrender h» to the Facuhj of the Medical College f<ur 
examination in medicine and surgery. Contrary to ezpectatioii, she stood 
the test so well that she was granted a diploma, when die letmmed to 
Vodo and resumed h» practice. She instructed her son, who lattf 
became her colleague. 

^The elder Talamini began his practice in 1T71, the son died in 
1S8L All honor to Maria Talamini of the Doldmitic mils. Her name 
b written in ineffaceable letters in the book of pioneers.** 

And what docs the practice of medkune offer to women? Opportnnify 
and opportunity, and again opportunity! That golden wotd thai bounds 
the wifeole of h^. that is indeed tife. The opportomty of seraee and self- 
dependenee* and the self -^erelopment which comes with the knowledge 
and acceptance of the rcspoasihtlity of the rital inte se sts and piuh ie ms 
of human physical existence* along with which run &e inwpariMr rda- 
tons of the spiritual: for in the derelopaMnt of &e knnan bcmg» the 
nNtaded whole. *^X%9C sool hel{» body more than body sovL" Amd in 
the intimafee lelationff of the physkiaa and patient, who 
and indeed heip shaf^ the e x periences and destinies of 
phT^sectax. and especsilbr ^ woman pkrsKCUL wfkx. br 
:sex. » 3ioce ofSni admittied iato t!^ ioiier :saflBCtTiDr of the lives of 

^NMsae coe sa&d ths^ ^be lawr^fr ^ees butuxLaaibr in all its 
aiai titae cieni^ iiulI :t» vimk3se*$s$^ bac besMes z&» wiekeikMS ai 
ti^ pay^$Mfta j«e5 ionzjoibr b: al ^ ^tenraess^^ a zceaCaess whack is 
anjce rxllr anuifest tssu tn ^ b«ar*n^ oc t^ie nznei^cal bunfens td 0e 
w^ :xaii^aak ^sCemcCX. wMi fbe wOkHe Sxrr 3» v^mtt aod dhe 
T^ :^ TdLv^sMui %i£beft ccoa» Sif ociXYtaniJbr cv«r ami 
3unisc:!icx*a2^ «ic icc&'nait cvai&ct x« rae ^Yrvwrn. ami itiwintk t» Ae 
w^itLi. A3t£ -1 ".ie c^xaiTCer* ^£ tie icsorcy jt wvMnea in ntf^&ane y«t to be 







THURSDAY MORNING, JUNE 7. 

THE PRESroENT, MRS. DECKER IN THE CHAIR. 

The morning meeting of Thursday, June 7, was devoted to 
the reports of the Household Economics, Pure Food, and Press 
Conmiittees, and to appropriate addresses on such subjects as the 
power of initiative in homemaking, the necessity of a comprehen- 
sive training for the homemaker, the duty of the consumer to aid 
the work of the pure food official, and the remissness of State and 
municipal governments in the inspection of meat. The reports 
and addresses follow. 

REPORT OF HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS COMMITTEE. 

MRS. MARY MOODY PUGH, CHAIRMAN. OMAHA, NEB. 
MRS. HUGH BARR SMITH, JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 
MISS ANNA BARROWS, BOSTON, MASS. 

(Presented by Mrs. Pugh.) 

Madam President and Members of the Convention : It was one 
of our club women, in her charming serial stoiy, who made the President 
of Quex say that "no dub is big enough nor interesting enough to make 
up to the real genuine woman for the home," and I am sure every club 
woman present will endorse this statement. 

It has been said by those in high places that the club was a menace 
to the home, the refutation of which has been so ably made as to take 
away its intended sting, and it gives your Home Science Committee great 
pleasure to present to you this morning an array of facts and a brief out- 
line of its work, which shall prove that the strongest ally of the home is 
to be found in woman 's clubs. 

The aim of your committee has been to work in harmony with the 
plans of the General Federation, and its object that of practical help- 
fulness and united effort for the good of others. 

Household Economics as a department of dub work has been ac- 
cused of being vague and impractical. We admit that in a sense the name 
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is a misnomer and while intended to be broad enough to include all phases 
of home life and interests, one often gets the impression it has to do onlj 
with household economy and the servant problem. 

This we have tried to overcome by personal effort, by published 
articles, and by giving to the housekeeper an intelligent study of her work, 
showing her that a knowledge of sanitation and hygiene, food values, 
decoration, and the manifold interests of the home is a science to be 
studied and loved rather than drudgery to be avoided. 

Women are becoming more and more willing to listen to the voice 
which says: That which elevates citizenship must find its source and 
abiding place in the home, and he whose fingers are on the pulse of the 
Nation tells us our civil life in the long run, will rise or sink as the average 
family is a success or a failure. 

Do you wonder, then, that the members of your committee have felt 
the burden laid upon them, felt that they must make a united effort to 
be both practical and helpful, and that their hearts have been gladdened 
when from the mountains of Tennessee and Arizona, from the cold r^ons 
of the North to the Sunny South Land, from Maine to far-off Washington, 
have come requests for help and outlines of study ? Thirty-eight States 
have asked our assistance. 

Besides the one thousand copies of the May Bulletin containing the 
report of the Household Economics Committee, 1,054 letters have been 
written in the interest of the work, eighty-four extra Bulletins sent out, 
lists of reference books mailed to thirty-six clubs, and 100 postals used in 
the dissemination of its principles. 

Believing that at this time the most important part of Household 
Economic work is that of our Sub-Committee of Pure Foods, we have 
endeavored to supplement its work in every way possible. 

A letter was written to the President, asking that he cover the pure 
food issue in his message, and to our Senators and Congressmen, request- 
ing their support of the Pure Food Bill pending. 

We are indebted to Dr. W. D. Bigelow, First Assistant in the Bureau 
of Chemistry at Washington, for a small exhibit of adulterated foods, 
which we have passed along to clubs studying the pure food question. 

A few States have sent in reports of their work. Iowa, "beautiful 
land," reports much interest upon the pure food subject; when the Legis- 
lature met 316 circular letters were sent out, asking club* women to write 
personal letters to their Senators and Representatives. 

The bill passed, and after July 4, Iowa will have a pure food law, 
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a result of the combined efforts of the club women and the men. 
Twenty-one clubs are taking Household Economics as a course of study 
for the club year. These are using the books of the American School of 
Household Economics, and one enthusiastic class has started with the 
food course, intending to continue through the four years. 

Arkansas has succeeded in having domestic science introduced into 
eight school districts, in which the mothers and teachers are being brought 
into closer touch. 

The Southern dub women are bringing into club life the same club 
ideals which exist in other sections, only modified by Southern environ- 
ment, which exemplifies the beautiful home training and bountiful hospi- 
tality for which they have long been noted. 

Oklahoma and Indian Territory include household economics in 
their club study; among the resolutions passed at their State Federation 
meeting was one endorsing the movement for a National pure food law 
to be enacted by Congress. 

Florida reports excellent work along household economic lines. 

California's work is both characteristic and comprehensive. 

Nebraska has looked into the dietary of its State Institutions. 

Massachusetts' work in the granunar grades and high school, in 
Sinmions College and in special classes, kitchens and dispensaries, leads 
all other States in the effort to introduce "higher standards of quality in 
food." 

The enthusiastic chairman of Ohio's standing committee would add 
a fourth R to her system of education — that of right living — which she 
would bring about by club study and programs, by personal effort and a 
course in the American School of Household Economics, through the rais- 
ing of dietetic standards, through model flats and free kindergartens. She 
would fit women for the fullness of life. She would eliminate drudgery 
and much of the sickness and unhappiness caused by complex living, and 
would create the long sought for and yet unfound simplicity of living 
which would grant to every woman time for leisure and time for pleasure. 

My report would hardly be complete did I not refer to the efficient 
help of my committee women. 

Mrs. Hugh Barr Smith, of Illinois, hostess of the Practical Flat, has 
installed this exhibit, which demonstrates the possibilities of homemaking 
on a limited income, and has for her bright particular star the organiza- 
tion of a Home Economics Club in her own city, whose object is the study 
of domestic economy in its broadest sense, mutual helpfulness, united 
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effort for the good of others, and the promotion of an interest in all the 
economic questions of the day. It is needless to say this club is a member 
of the Greneral Federation. 

Miss Anna Barrows, as she journeys to and fro in the work, is sowing 
the seeds, whose fruits shall be found in the perfected home. 

The members of your committee with unanimity endorse the American 
Conference School of Household Economics, which believes that home- 
making should be regarded as a profession, and that the most profitable 
and the most interesting study for woman is the home, wherein center 
all the issues of life, and whose problems may be made of no less cultural 
value than the study of literature or history. 

The interests which center round the home are, after all, the most 
vital, and however far afield dub women may wander, they find themsdves 
reverting to the commonplace questions of food, clothing, and shelter. 

To help solve these problems has been the work of your Household 
Economics Committee. 

THE POWER OF INITLVTIVE IN HOMEMAKING. 

MRS. VIRGINIA C. MEREDITH. CAMBRIDGE CITY. IND. 

Madam President and Members op the Convention: The 
power of initiative in homemaking — a power that sets a great glow in 
the heart, a great vision in the mind, and a great purpose in the soul! 
Do you not wish that we in the home might have such a power of 
initiative as Judge Lindsey told us about yesterday ? 

We are talking to-day about the home, and we are meaning by that 
all that we have been hearing during this week. Why are we hearing of 
these conditions that wring our hearts, the child, and the awful conditions 
in labor ? Why ? It is because the home is in a state of transition, the 
old type of home has passed away, to give place to the manufacturing 
type. Some one has said that this is a day of mutualism — the trolley-car 
is my carriage, the banker's vault is my own stocking. I trust my most 
vital interests to others. I even ask another to teach my child and nurse 
my sick. The Oil Trust makes my candles, and the Wire Trust splits 
my rails, and the Coal Trust chops my wood. Now, if aU of these 
industries that used to belong to the home have been taken out, we can 
readily see that there is revolution all along the line, and because the 
home has not adjusted itself to these new conditions, we have all the 
wretched things that we are endeavoring to reform. 
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And how shall we reform them? Why, the home is the place of 
reform. Who( is it that asks reform ? Is it the little girl 4, 5, 8 years old ? 
Is she asking to be relieved of child labor ? She thinks it a hardship if 
she cannot earn these scant dollars during the week. Is it those that are 
living in crowded tenements who are asking for changes ? Those living in 
houses, homes, or rooms in which twenty persons sleep — utter indecency — 
are they asking for a change ? Not at all. Is it the man who is working 
in a factory exposed to the lack of protection ? Not at all. Who is asking 
for these changes ? Why, it is one who comes from a home in which right 
thinking has been taught. 

So, then, we are trying to adjust this home, this new home, from which 
all of these old industries have departed, to the conditions of to-day. 

I wish that we might, so far as possible, encourage every girl over 
whom we have influence to take an education including a course of home- 
making. We have colleges, private institutions everywhere, in which 
some of these things about the home are taught, and so I wish that we 
might encourage this. That is one of the things that the Federation ought 
to do. 

What is home ? What is your definition ? The definition of a hundred 
years or fifty years ago is different. What is our definition ? It is some- 
thing like this: Home is the place and the opportunity for the right 
development of the physical and spiritual natures. The good home that 
offers this opportunity for right development is the one that we want to be 
universal. 

Homemaking and housekeeping constitute a business, more difficult 
and more important than any other known to modem times. This busi- 
ness, the organization of a home, is always a personal enterprise; it is an 
individual, a personal enterprise always. The one who makes the home, 
who organizes the home, who carries on this important business, should 
have adequate preparation. I am not talking about taking lessons in 
cooking. I am not talking about taking lessons in sewing, I am talking 
about learning the philosophy of homemaking. 

I could wish that every girl might have as a text-book sometime 
along her course, Bigelow's book on sleep, that great section of life which 
we pass in sleep, so little understood, and which is the homemaker's 
opportunity. It is the sleep, the right, restful sleep under right conditions, 
that gives us power to do the work of our waking hours; and yet little do 
we talk, and think, and practise the methods that make for right sleep. 
I heard a doctor say that if a mother would take out of her life three 
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months to teach her child how to sleep, it would be the best three months 
she ever took of her life. 

No woman can rise to the highest possibilities of the homemaker 
until she knows what women eveiywhere have done inthatiealm. If a 
man is training to be a statesman, he reads books on statesmanship; if 
training to be a doctor, he reads books training him for that position^ etc. 
If we are training for homemakers, let us read the books that make for 
high ideals in womanhood. 

So we might go along, naming book after book of this kind. I say 
that the world is full of work to be done. We ought to do our work. We 
ought to do it well, and we have a* right to joy in our work. We cannot 
have joy in homemaking and housekeeping if we miss that insight which 
discloses it to us in all of its proportions, its relations to civic life, and to 
betterment all along the line. When we understand that the home is the 
great school of culture, perhaps then we will esteem it more highly. 

I wish that we might have a power of initiative that understood its 
home in all its power and strength. The real home of culture is where 
beauty is enthroned. Perhaps, if we think of it in that way, we may 
have more enthusiasm for making a home. I do not refer to the beauty 
of adornment in books and pictures. That is important, of course. I 
refer to the beauty of manhood and womanhood, and the beauty of clean- 
liness. No one likes to scrub; to wash dishes; it becomes utterly tire- 
some. But we should remember that cleanliness is a form of beauty. 
We want beauty in all of its expressions in our homes, — a beauty in con 
versation, beauty of voices, beauty of conversation restrained within the 
bounds of good taste. We want all such kinds of beauty. 

We want in this home that harmony, that synmietiy of the better 
life developed. 

It is the purpose in the heart that gives significance to our work. 
Queen Mathilda with her needle wrought that great tapestry which is the 
most authentic history of Richard the Lion-hearted. That was using the 
needle in a grand, good way. We have heard of Penelope, she who 
unraveled at night that which she had woven during the day. We admire 
her faithfulness. 

There has been a great advance since Penelope's time, I fancy. Now, 
the woman who does not want to marry has more resources than weaving 
and unweaving. 

Now, too, this home has intimate relations to the child, which is the 
hope of the race. 
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The home is the most expensive institution in exsistenoe. We talk 
about city government expenses and State govenmient expenses; we talk 
about expenses of churches and schools. Very expensive those expenses 
are, but they are nothing compared with the expenses in maintaining 
this institution that we call home. What justifies this expense? One 
thing, especially. The home exists for the protection and perfection of 
child life. 

The cheap way to live is in great communities, but we do not want to 
live that way. The home is the one place in which the child can be 
protected and perfected, and the child is the hope of the race. It is by 
maturing this child, developing it, protecting it, giving it right ideals, that 
we prepare that child for all these reforms that we are anxious about. 

We must remember that an overwhelming number of women are in 
homes, notwithstanding all that we have heard of them in the professions 
and in the trades, and all of that. Now, if that overwhelming number 
can be trained along these lines, what grand things we shall do! 

There are just three things that make for the success of the individual: 
health, ideals, and preparedness. Who is it that secures health for the 
child ? It is the mother in the home. By her knowledge of foods, her 
knowledge of pure air, the right way to sleep, she will assure health for 
her child. Who is it that gives ideals ? The mother. I have said that 
those who are asking for reforms are those who come from homes of high 
ideals. We are determined that the girl 8 or 10 years old shall not work; 
that men shall not labor under unsanitary conditions; that women shall 
not work for wages worse than death. It is the ideal of the home that we 
give to the child in the home that is going to make for the reform. 

It is the father and mother, who, by sacrifice and wise knowledge, 
give to this child preparedness. Money is sometimes thought to be not 
a very polite subject to introduce into polite society, but the woman who 
spends, the woman who uses the family income, is the one who determines 
largely the destiny of the family. Money is spent in four great lines: 
for existence, comfort, culture, and philanthropy. Money wiU get us 
schools, books; it wiU get us trav^; it wiU get us many things that make 
for our culture; it allows us to exercise philanthropy; it allows us the com- 
forts that make for generous living; it allows us to exist, and so the use of 
money is a line along which much thought might be given by women. 

The use of the family income: It has been the function of men to 
earn money, and they do it wonderfully well; and why should they not 
do it well ? Everything has been brought to their assistance; every kind 
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of school, the universities, technical schools, trade schools, inventions, 
everything has been brought to the aid of man to earn the dollar. And 
what is the dollar for ? It is for the home and the maintenance of families. 
The use of a dollar is a more important problem than the earning of a 
dollar, and that is the woman's problem, and is it not a curious thing that 
we have no standards of living? You cannot tell me the best use of a 
$500 income or a $5,000 income. Why will you not take it up in this 
Federation, and endeavor to work out in the minds of every one with 
whom you come in contact this problem of standards of living? 

In our State, Professor Gass for two years has been carrying on an 
important and expensive experiment to determine the most economic 
steam pressure for locomotives. When will an important and expensive 
investigation be carried on to determine the best use of the family income ? 

The power of initiative is a thing to be longed for, striven for, prayed 
for. The power of initiative belongs to women of superior education, «nd 
is expressed by women of superior aim; and so, if ever we are to have 
homes that will really protect and perfect child life, they are to be inau- 
gurated from the top and not from the bottom, where they are most needed. 
So, then, I say that to you as dub women belongs this great object of 
making homemaking as a career a fashion. I am asking you to do some- 
thing very, very difficult. 

I am told that this General Federation says we do not want to hear 
about household economics. We have had the stress and strain at home 
and we don't want to hear about it. I don't believe it, and cannot believe 
it, when the home is at the base of eveiything that is good and fine. 

Let us then persuade every girl, everywhere, when she is taking her 
college course to take it in a college where she can get some of these branches 
of which I have spoken, the college that is so large that the electives 
give this sort of education. That does not mean that the whole course 
shall be home economics. She may perhaps elect one or two which bear 
upon this subject of homemaking, and at the end she will be refined, 
educated, know about literature, and also will have this insight into the 
meaning of this great word — home. 

A few years ago I went to see the great potteries. I went to admire 
those beautiful things on exhibition. We admired the beauty of form, 
of color, all the exquisite things. Then some one suggested that we go 
and see the men who make these things. So we did. We found a young 
Frenchman at the old, primitive work, with his hands taking a bit of clay 
and forming it into shapes before our eyes so easily, so skilfully, I just 
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thought 1 could have done it myself. He shaped a little cup, held it out 
to a girl and without a moment's hesitation she took that cup, just as 
carelessly as girls accept an offer of marriage and a home. She had scarcely 
touched it, when it fell in fragments at her feet. The man looked at 
her with a look which said plainer than words: "You have not even skill 
enough to hold the beautiful thing that I have made." That girl's hand 
might have been trained; she might have held that cup in safety. So 
she may be trained, she may have the power of initiative in homemaking, 
so that she can hold all the beautiful traditions of the home, and she may 
hold also safely all the possibilities of the future home. It is a matter of 
training. 

You have all read that book in which Mrs. Horton tells of her first 
visit to the kitchen of the working girl who had gathered up the frag- 
ments of her life and made a home. It was a home on the edge of an abyss, 
with small margin against illness, but it was like a bird's nest built on the 
edge of a cliff, a mere whisp of straws, but so put together that those 
entrusted to it were saved. So might we educate ourselves that we would 
have that power of initiative that those who are in our homes might be 
held safely from the temptations of life. This power of initiative is to 
be had through education, through long years of effort, and through the 
learning we may get in the school, and I ask the clubs to take up this sub- 
ject. You might call it home economics or the philosophy of homemak- 
ing that has to do with the soul as well as the body of those in the home. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND THE PRACTICAL HOUSE- 
KEEPER 

MRS. LYNDEN EVANS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

(Presented by Mrs. Pugh, and the reading omitted for lack of time.) 

Madam President and Members of the Convention: Has 
Domestic Science a message for the practical housekeeper as well as for 
the young girl ? 

There is a prevalent impression that domestic science means only the 
teaching of the rudiments of homemaking, the fundamentals of cookery, 
the first stages in the art of needle work and the general management of 
the house which practical housekeepers have learned through experience. 
The fact is that domestic science and domestic arts are, practically speak- 
ing, the formulation of the experiences of the homemaker and the results 
of scientific investigation. In every department of modem labor science 
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and art are making constant contributions, and this applies to the work of 
the home, as well as to any other, and yet the time is not oome when 
housekeepers meet to discuss the latest inventions and theories, as men 
meet in their various occupations to discuss these things. Women are 
so weary with the detail of house management that when they meet socially 
or in the clubs they say: '* Let us get away from homemaking; let us 
talk about anything else." Whereas, free discussions might relieve the 
monotony and the drudgery of which they complain. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, in her recent book, "The Cost of Shelter," 
says that the confusion of the term "sanctity of the home" with its tech- 
nical management is one of the greatest drawbacks to the advancement 
of this work. None of us wants to expose the privacy of the home life 
to the public gaze, but no man does this when he meets his fellow worker 
in his profession to discuss professional subjects, and there are many ques- 
tions in home life which an open and free discussion among the women 
managing these homes would clear and assist. Until we break down this 
feeling of reserve, until we learn to become impersonal, which is the secret 
of maintaining the spirit of privacy, and at the same time discuss all 
questions faced in conunon, we cannot hope to meet the great need of 
the day in domestic science and domestic arts, which is the creation of 
the point of contact between the scientific worker in domestic questions 
in the university and school and the practical homemaker This need 
is felt alike by the scientific worker and the homemaker. Unless there 
be a field of experiment and observation in everyday life, the theoretical 
worker is in danger of becoming impractical and the practical worker can 
in nowise benefit by the discoveries and advances in theory. 

The present-day housekeeper, the woman of our own generation, 
seems to be the hardest one to arouse. She is the hardest one to convince 
that she has either anything to learn or anything to contribute. How 
can this be overcome, and how can we create this point of contact ? It 
is high time that the women's clubs undertook this work in two directions. 
They should promote discussion in any personal way of all domestic prob- 
lems in the club itself. They should have women from their nimiber 
who are on the lookout for the new discoveries and advances in domestic 
questions, who will keep them informed concerning these things. They 
should labor to develop training for homemaking among their daughters 
now in school, and they should create schools which will be the meeting 
place for the practical housekeeper and the theoretical worker. These 
schools should aim, first of all, to be practical. They should endeavor 
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to bring together groups of women who are willing to experiment in 
labor saving devices, in hygienic methods of cookery, in the development 
of the sanitation of the home, and even in the domestic service problem. 

These women should come together in their schools to report the 
results of their efforts, to compare notes, to learn the oonmion ground upon 
which housekeepers can agree, and thereby gradually work out standards 
where to-day we have none. No set of women can in the present chaotic 
condition, set up standards. The needs of the family are so various and 
so pressing that no one of us, no group of us, can work out for others 
these delicate problems, but we can come together to learn the new dis- 
coveries and to adjust them to every day life, and in doing that we can 
learn the things upon which we already agree. We can work out no 
laws in domestic questions upon any other ground, and we must beware 
of cure-all theories, of sweeping revolutions, and trust to the common 
sense of the American homemaker to evolve, under the laws of God, some- 
thing which will lift this great work onto a professional basis. 

A center founded upon the theory outlined in the forgoing has been 
begun in the School of Domestic Arts and Science of Chicago. This 
school is managed by a group of women elected from the governing 
members of the school. These governing members are practical home- 
makers, paying an annual membership of $5 and electing their 
managers at their annual meeting, and many of the oonmiittees draw 
from the ranks of these governing managers for their work. The school 
has two general departments of domestic science and domestic arts, and 
maintains its regular class rooms, with four teachers in each department 
for the coming year. In the domestic science, cookery, household eco- 
nomics, serving, menu making form one part of dietetics, and the various 
branches touching upon the administration of the house are regularly 
taught in class rooms. 

In the domestic arts are taught various branches of needle-work, 
from the sample of the beginner up through cutting and making sets of 
lingerie and through the shirtwaist suits, to tailor work. Millinery is 
another branch of the domestic arts department. 

In addition to the regular class rooms where during the past year 
1,100 students have been enrolled, the board of managers conduct each 
year an exhibit of household work. Students of the school who have been 
taught under the scientific principles have their exhibit, and another day 
any housekeeper or cook in the city competes for prizes; sewing is also 
exhibited in all its departments, and a special effort is made each year to 
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bring out some new labor-saving device or the things which will make 
housekeeping more intelligent, easier, or more interesting. These exhibits 
have come to be a large feature in the work, and the need is felt of more 
household standards in each exhibit, and the question of working out more 
of these standards'for judgment of work is the one now pressing upon the 
minds of the women most interested. 

Another course being undertaken this year is in combination with 
the Chicago Kindergarten Institute, in a one-year course in which young 
women can be trained in both the administration of the home and the 
care of the child. Students from this school, as well as trained teachers, 
are going out among those too poor to come to the class room, teaching 
them the best use of the utensils and materials at their command, showing 
women how to cut their children's clothes and yoimg girls how to trim 
their hats. This group of women have also done a good deal of news- 
paper work, trying to arouse the public conscience to a sense of the need 
of training for homemaking and the fallacy which has created so much 
suffering in the work that women come by this knowledge in some myste- 
rious way and inheritance and natural ability. 

Spargo calls our attention to the stirring fact that 85 per cent of the 
poverty with which we are struggling originates in the underfed child, so 
that this work of teaching the unintellectual, the poor in knowledge and 
in this world's goods the better care of their children is fundamental in 
dealing with poverty. 

A good many of the clubs of Chicago have sent delegates to the Board 
of the School of Domestic Arts and Science. They have taken part in 
its deliberations and its management and have been of great assistance in 
the work. We would urge strongly that such schools as this be developed 
wherever possible, and maintained by practical homemakers. We would 
not for one moment decry the higher branches of study carried on in col- 
leges, but we believe there is still another work that is without the power 
of the college and that it is the function of such an organization as this to 
do that work. The School of Domestic Arts and Science would be glad 
if this idea demonstrated in its five years' work could be developed else- 
where and that a National federation would be the place for discussing 
the National conditions in homemaking, the greatest of all callings for 
women. 

There is a great deal being done by the government of the United 
States which is of great advantage to the housekeeper, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture feels the need of a body of women to whom he can refer 
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questions in which he wants information or observation. At present he 
has no body of homemakers to whom be can refer such questions, as he 
has bodies of farmers to whom he can refer questions concerning agricul- 
ture. It seems an incredible shame that the feeding of the little child 
cannot be discussed in a meeting of women with the same intelligence and 
scientific knowledge that the feeding of farm animals can be discussed in 
a farmers* institute. The question of the health of the family comes back 
so entirely upon the homemaker that no words can be too strong to arouse 
her to a sense of her duty. The knowledge is at our hands, but it cannot 
be of value to the people at large until the practical homemaker makes 
it her own and adapts it to her family needs. There is no monotony in 
this, there is no drudgery; it calls for intelligent creative work. Let us 
do all we can to hasten the day when the homemaker will be known as 
the practitioner of hygiene, as the doctor to-day is known as the practi- 
tioner of medicine, and that the two callings will be upon an equally 
professional basis. 

The women of the country are awake to the need of domestic science 
in the education of children, and it is not necessary for me to discuss 
that here; neither is it for me to discuss the benifit of domestic science 
itself. The point which I want to bring out so that you will take it away 
with you and think it out is the point that domestic science can never 
come into its own until a large body of intelligent homemakers are willing 
to contribute to it and to work in close co-operation with it. We need 
observation and information on many every day matters which have ever 
been formulated. We can never work out standards of efficiency or 
quality without them. We need information concering household finance 
and a careful study of expenditure by those who spend the greater part 
of our money — the homemakers. 

We hear a great deal that domestic science is all very well, but it is 
theoretical. So is medicine theoretical, until applied to the individual. 
Law is theory worked out from the sum of human experience. Large 
numbers of men are following these professions in the constant adjust- 
ment of theory to experience. This is what we need in homemaking. 
The theory workers have forged ahead more rapidly than the practical 
workers in this field. 

There is a demand for a course of study among the clubs, but, good 
as it is, it is not all that is needed. In this the tendency is to throw the 
responsibility upon the teacher, and demonstrations in cookery too often 
degenerate into places for the obtaining of recipes, and discussions of 
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dietetics become the field of exploiting some pet theory. We need to get 
away from what "My Robert" or "My Mary" requires to a general system 
of studying actual conditions, upon which we can base future standards. 
We need intelligence more than protection. No pure food law will prove 
effective without a public intelligent in its requirements. The level of 
the homemaking of America will be the level of the efficiency of her 
homemakers. We must work out our own salvation and come together 
for discussions. How many women here to-day know the proportions 
of expenditure in which your incomes melt away? How many know 
what percentage of a given income should go for shelter, how much for 
food, how much for clothing, how much for the higher life ? How many 
here to-day would excuse their husbands for not knowing those things 
about their business ? 

In organizations like the School of Domestic Arts and Science the 
knowledge of the laboratory and the experience of the homemaker are 
brought together and homemaking becomes not only a calling for which 
training of the individual is needed, but the corporate experience of the 
individual calls for study and effort. Our clubs have been used for the 
discussion of everything except the thing for which we alone are respon- 
sible and which we alone can elevate — let us now make them the place 
where we will uplift our own calling as well as those of our brothers! 

REPORT OF PURE FOOD COMMITTEE. 

MRS. WALTER McNAB MILLER, CHAIRMAN, COLUMBIA, MO. 
MISS ALICE LAKEY, CRANFORD, N. J. 
MRS. JAMES D. WHITMORE, DENVER, COL. 
MISS ELIZABETH FOSTER, BOSTON, MASS. 

(Presented by Mrs. Miller.) 

Madam President, Officers and Members of the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs: The Pure Food Committee in mak- 
ing its first bow in public feels, on the one hand, a natural hesitation in 
speaking of what has been accomplished; but, on the other hand, its very 
youth makes it want to tell every single thing that it has done. Called 
into existence less than two years ago to help in the fight for a Federal 
law to protect the consumer in one State from food improperly labeled or 
adulterated and shipped into it from another State, it has far outgrown this 
chrysalis stage, and is using its new-found wings to touch at all points 
where pure food issues are at stake. It has turned its attention not only 
to legislative details, but to milk and water supply, meat and market 
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inspection, system of unifonn labeling, food standards, etc., and has been 
fairly appalled at the work it has found crying to be done. 

To ascertain conditions in various States and to secure co-operation 
from the clubs and State officials, this committee has written some 2,000 
letters, sent circulars to every State in the Union, and tried by personal 
letters, talks, exhibits, and distribution of literature, to arouse interest in 
the cause. It has petitioned and memorialized the President, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Senate and the House, has kept up an incessant news- 
paper warfare, usually through friendly editors, rather than over its own 
signature, and has worked in season and out of season to waken the public 
conscience to the ethical questions involved in this fight for the honest 
label. 

That our efforts have not been entirely in vain, witness the following 
facts: (1) Twenty-five States have done work in pure food during the past 
year and five others are to take it up next year. (2) The Pure Food Bill 
this last winter, for the first time passed the Senate. (3) The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in response to a demand created by this committee, 
has just published an exceptionally fine Bulletin for housekeepers on '* Some 
Forms of Food Adulteration," a few copies of which we have here and 
additional numbers of which can be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Public Documents. 

There has also been published for our special use a report by the 
Secretary of the Interstate Pure Food Commission, which can be obtained 
by signing a list which can be found in the Exhibit, and letters of appre- 
ciation of the work of the Federation have been received from all sides. 

An extract from one written by Dr. Wiley is typical, and is as fol- 
lows: 

" I think the Women's Clubs of this country have done a great work 
in whatever they have undertaken towards the betterment of the conditions 
of society. There is something wonderful in the power which organized 
effort can develop, and the women of this countiy through organized effort 
in my opinion can secure any good thing which they demand. Their 
work in behalf of pure food legislation, both in the states and in the 
National Congress, has been wonderfully effective. 

" I sincerely hope that the organization of women of this country for 
all purposes of the public good may be perfected and extended, as thereby 
the ethical principles which they represent can be more effectually and 
more speedily enforced throughout the whole land. " 

Did time and space not forbid, many tributes of similar import could 
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be given, showing the cordial appreciation of the work done by the women 
in this pure food campaign, by men who are leading in the fight for com- 
mercial honesty. 

From most of the letters to State presidents and secretaries came 
cordial and full responses, and from these letters the following facts and 
suggestions have been collected: 

Arizona says: "Our produce comes from such a distance that the 
preservatives used frequently render food unfit for use. We are working 
hard for a pure food law in this Territory, but progress seems slow." 

Arkansas, evidently, b all right, for several letters received no response. 

In Alabama, no attempt has been made to enforce the food laws of 
the State. 

Califomia has a good law, but, save in the matter of dairy produce, 
no attempt has been made to enforce the laws of the State until very 
recently. 

Colorado, with its efficient resident member of the general Pure Food 
Conmiittee, is doing fine educational work, which will certainly result 
in a good law at the next Legislature. 

Connecticut says: "The moral effect of our law has been great. 
PubHc sentiment has been awakened by our work, which is accessible 
through our printed reports; the Federation of Women's Clubs is agitat- 
ing the subject all over the State on the side of the consimier, and the 
outlook is better than ever before for the suppression of the sale of adul- 
terated food." 

In Delaware, the inspection seems to be indeed a bread and butter 
question, as the law provides only for these two things. 

Florida's "Pure Food Law has no way of enforcing a penalty, so of 
course it is not enforced. The club women are taking up the subject." 

Georgia never responded to inquiries, but has a law regulating liquors 
and flour. 

Idaho says: "We are doing a great work in this State toward the 
prohibition of the sale of adulterated foods. The great drawback is 
that the Commission has such a multiplicity of duties that it has little 
time to give to the food question." 

Illinois has a good law and a Food Commissioner whose duty it is 
to enforce all laws relating to the subject, but some of the worst interstate 
offenders in mis-branding and adulteration are in Chicago. 

Indiana has a State Laboratory of Hygiene, under control of the State 
Board of Health, with an appropriation of $5000 for equipment and $10,000 
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for maintenanoe. ''The laboratoiy is used in making analyses of foods 
and drugs, making sanitary and pathological examinations, etc., and in 
all ways aids in the enforcement of health laws," an arrangement which 
seems lo be ideal. 

Iowa's last Legislature passed a good food law and her women helped 
in the good cause. 

Kansas has no general food law. The last Legislature passed a law 
making it the duty of the State University and State Agricultural College 
to make analyses of foods and beverages upon request of the Board of 
Health, but no appropriation was made, and the work of these institu- 
tions is already too heavy to make such additional duties possible. 

Kentucky has a fine law, administered by the State Experiment Sta- 
tion in the most fearless manner. They complain, however, of the lack 
of a Federal Law, as Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Tennessee, West Virginia 
and other States impose adulterations upon local dealers and are beyond 
the jurisdiction of State Courts. The Pure Food Committee is under 
great obligations to the Kentucky Station for helping it in its work. 

Louisiana never responded, but the State Board of Health has charge 
in a general way of health conditions. 

Maine has a new law, administered by the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Maryland has a State Board of Health charged with the enforce- 
ment of certain food laws, but the appropriation is so small that it is 
impossible to cover the ground, even in the cities of the State. Her dub 
women are doing splendid work, and the articles on "Safe Foods and 
How to Get Them," by Mrs. Abel of Baltimore are most scientific and 
helpful. 

Massachusetts was the first State to enforce laws relative to purity 
of foods, and has a most efficient State Board of Health and State Dairy 
Bureau. There have been forty-two pure food meetings in Massachusetts 
clubs in six months, due to the activity of the pure food member from that 
State, and the strong pressure brought to bear on Congress from the 
physicians of Boston and New York in favor of the Hepburn Bill was 
exerted through her influence. 

Michigan has its food laws administered by the State Dairy and Food 
Conmiissioner. "The dairy laws are most efficient; the food laws less 
effective, though the co-operation of honest manufacturers and dealers 
and the enthusiastic support of the dubs are decreasing the ^ulterated 
products and another year will see great gains." 
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Minnesota has a new code which has just gone into effect and prom- 
ises to be most effective. Judging by the courtesy, ability, and generosity 
shown our Pure Food Conunittee by the State officials and by the local 
Pure Food Committee, Minnesota has set a pace which it will be difficult 
for the other states to follow. 

Mississippi has no adequate laws, and not enough interest in the 
matter to send a response to inquiries. 

Missouri "begs to be excused, please, for being on the black list, but 
she had to be 'shown,' and so far has been able to see no farther than that 
her dairying industries needed protection. Another Legislature con- 
venes next winter, and our women are at work and expect to succeed." 

Montana has milk and meat inspectors in certain counties, but no 
officer specially charged with the enforcement of the food laws of the 
State. Her State President writes: "The Pure Food Laws are better 
enforced in Butte than elsewhere.*' 

Nebraska sends the following: "Our law is so narrow that we can- 
not reach the majority of adulterations, but we have analyzed many prod- 
ucts and published the results, in the hope that the people of the State 
will demand a broader law of our next Legislature." The State has a 
wide-awake conunittee and we expect to hear of a victory for pure food at 
our next Biennial. 

Nevada has no provision for enforcing such laws as she has. 

New Hampshire's food laws are well administered by the State 
Board of Health. 

New Jersey's food laws are administered by the State Board of 
Health, but very imperfectly. If the officials were half as active and 
interested as the member of the Pure Food Committee from that State, 
New Jersey would be our model. She has worked untiringly in the 
cause, and has done a great deal to arouse interest in the good work through 
letters, talks, and newspaper articles. 

New Mexico has no provision for enforcing the food laws; in fact, 
considers violations of the law merely misdemeanors. 

New York has its food laws administered by the State Department 
of Agriculture, but when a Legislature could defeat such a bill as the one 
introduced at its last session for the protection of its citizens against 
patent medicines, we think there is need of an arousing of the public 
conscience. 

North Carolina has a fairly satisfactory law, which the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is attempting to enforce, but the State Board of Health 
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of South Carolina has no appropriation, and makes no attempt to regulate 
the sale of adulterated foods. 

North and South Dakota have admirable laws, rigidly enforced. As. 
we have with us a representative official from that region we shall hear 
all about these laws. The first bill introduced into the South Dakota 
Legislature by the women's dubs was for meat inspection and was intro- 
duced by a woman, Mrs. Stutenroch. 

Ohio, with a good State food law, has been greatly hampered by the 
lack of a National law. 

In Oklahoma and Indian Territoiy the people have not even as much 
protection along this line as cattle have, but unless all signs fail, they 
will have before long. So far as the oonmiittee has heard, Oklahoma is 
the banner State for the number of letters and petitions favoring a National 
Pure Food Law, having sent out 1,800. 

Oregon has a good new law, whose efficiency has not yet been tried; 
but if the club women of Portland are fair representatives of the spirit 
of her citizens, we may expect great results, for we have no more interest- 
ing exhibition of civic usefulness than was shown by their demanding 
and getting market inspection a year ago. 

Pennsylvania has a good law, enforced by a fearless Daiiy and Food 
Commission. 

Rhode Island not having responded, we find from the Digest of the 
Food Laws, published by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
that no provision is made for the enforcement of the food laws, except 
where local inspectors may have power to act. 

In Tennessee, the State Board of Health is authorized to establish 
a chemical and biological laboratory and to employ expert assistants to 
enforce the food laws of the State; but owing to lack of appropriations 
the law cannot be enforced. 

In Texas much the same conditions obtain, save that the simi of 
$2,000 is allowed the Health Officer by the law. Here again we find that 
the Legislature (shall we say) forgot to include this item in the appropria- 
tion bills, so no real work can be done. A good general food law failed 
in the last Legislature, but a pure food bill for stock passed without question. 

Utah has good laws most excellently administered, and one unusual 
feature, showing the general interest in food control, deserves especial 
mention. There is in Utah an Association of Merchants and Manufactur- 
ers and a nmnber of conunercial clubs which employ a chemist to analyze 
the output of all canning factories in the State, thus insuring purity in 
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the home products. This is a new venture in civic work and should com- 
mend itself to eveiy State wishing to establish a high record for commer- 
cial honesty. 

Vermont has sent no response to inquiries, but, consulting the United 
States Bulletin, we find that general food laws were enacted by the last 
meeting of the Legislature. They are to be enforced by the State Board 
of Health, whose meager appropriation prevents proper collection of 
samples to be analyzed, and so defeats the purpose of the law. 

Virginia has a new law, administered by the State Department of 
Agriculture, which is '* having an excellent effect in r^ard to labeling and 
branding." 

Washington has a good law and a Commissioner who says: "If the 
people want to buy dirt, they can; but they will not be cheated into doing 
it under false colors." 

West Virginia has no provision for enforcing such laws as are on the 
statute books, but we learn that the public is aroused to the importance 
of the question and the recent establishment of milk inspection in Wheel- 
ing is a step in the right direction. 

Wisconsin has a good law and a wide-awake Dairy and Food Com- 
mission. 

Wyoming has a law which the State Dairy Food and Oil Commisioner 
is charged with enforcing. Quoting from a letter received: "We are 
doing fine work and gaining right along; the stores are all trying to* drop 
the black-list foods and we are going to keep forging ahead. In our work 
we have received the greatest possible help from the women's clubs.** 

From this rapid glance at the conditions obtaining in various States 
the Pure Food Committee has reached the following conclusions: 

(1) That the extremely favorable dairy laws are the result of a con- 
certed demand for protection on the part of the farmers and dairy men, 
who made their fight on commercial grounds. 

(2) That when the consuming public, particularly "the woman who 
spends,*' realize what immense gains in health and pocket will occur from 
adequately enforced pure food laws, each State will have what is now 
enjoyed by a few — honestly labeled food products. 

(3) That even in States with good food laws, the appropriation is 
absurdly inadequate for effective enforcement of the same, and that edu- 
cation is needed to prove that parsimony in a matter so closely touching 
the physical and moral life of the nation is most ill-advised, not to say 
dangerous. 
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(4) That the General Federation of Women's Clubs should put 
itself once again on record as favoring all legislation having for its end the 
honest label, and should urge upon Congress the too-long delayed passage 
of a Federal Pure Food Law. 

(5) Each club in the General Federation is requested to aid in the 
work of the Pure Food Committee in the following ways: 

(a) Give one or two days to the study of the State law and to the 
condition of the markets and to the milk and water supply of your dty. 

(b) Send to the United States Department of Agriculture for its Food 
Bulletins. 

(c) Refuse to buy any canned product that is not distinctly labeled 
with the name of the manufacturer and the place where the article is put 
up, and for which your local grocer will not give a guarantee of purity. 

In conclusion, the Committee desires to thank the officers of the 
General Federation for their cordial support, and the Division of Chem- 
istry of the United States Department of Agriculture, the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, and the pure food officials and dubs of the various States 
for their great help in giving us authentic data and in securing us so fine 
an exhibit of adulterated foods, with an espedal emphasis on the courtesy 
shown us here in St. Paul by the Dairy and Food Commissioners and by 
the Local Committee. 

With such help to be had for the asking, and with the broader knowl- 
edge and deeper interest sure to follow this meeting, the Pure Food Com- 
mittee feels confident that the next Biennial will witness strides toward 
the Pure Food Millenimn. 



HOW CAN THE CONSUMER AID THE PURE FOOD 

OFFICIAL ? 

JAMES H. SHEPARD. CHEMIST, SOUTH DAKOTA PURE FOOD 

COMMISSION. 

Members of the General Federation of Women's Clubs: It is 
with much pleasure that I try to point out a few ways in which the 
consumer may aid the pure food official. But my pleasure is greater that 
I am permitted to address these few remarks to the representative women 
gathered here from all parts of our great country — women who represent 
our American homes. This statement conveys the exact truth. For, 
in its final analysis, the pure food question must be finally answered by 
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American women, American mothers who preside over those strongholds 
of American prowess and American liberty — our American homes. 

In days gone by the American woman has done valorous deeds. We 
find her ever at the front where duty called. Where her sons dared to go, 
there we find her always doing her share. The wilderness knew her. 
She was on the frontier. She crossed the continent with the Argonauts 
of '49. She has kept the altar fires of the home hearth burning until a 
continent has been subdued and until the great American nation has 
become a world power. And it seems to me that she will hardly relinquish 
what she has won. 

It is true that the spinning-wheel has passed away, and with it are gone 
all the homely and arduous duties of the housewife of long ago. But 
instead, new duties and new obligations have arisen. The same inexor- 
able laws that have silenced the hum of the spinning-wheel have also ban- 
ished the cobbler's kit from American homes. 

The man of the house is no longer a " Jack-of -all-Trades ", but, yield- 
ing to the pressure of forces which are silently but irresistibly at work in 
fashioning our exceedingly complex modem civilization, he has become a 
specialist. He has already learned that in order to earn his daily bread 
he must be able to do one thing exceedingly well. And a new division of 
duties in the American home has arisen. While the woman of the house 
is no longer expected to weave the cloth and make the garments or to pre- 
pare all the preserves, canned goods and cured meats demanded by her 
family, nevertheless, owing to the exactions of her husband's special work, 
she has naturally become the purchaser of supplies. On her falls the 
burden of selecting the food for the family dietary. And is this a thing 
to be lightly undertaken ? The gods forbid ! Statistics show that of the 
income of the average laborer and professional man from 50 per cent to 
65 per cent of his entire earnings is expended for food. 

In appealing, then, to the women of America one is surely making 
no mistake. He is going directly to the great purchasing class that 
decides what foods are to be bought and what consumed. It matters not 
whether the home is a palace, a tenement, a villa, a farmhouse or a lonely 
shack on the prairie, a woman is practically in charge. She it is that 
decides what her family shall consume. 

But what can the consumer do? Some are inclined to regard the 
consumer as a helpless victim to be remorselessly ground between the 
upper and nether millstones of a great system of fraud and adulteration. 
Is this the correct view ? Far from it. The consumer has it in his power 
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to do what no pure food official, what no government or legislation can 
accomplish. The consumer can refuse to buy. Before the exercise of 
this inherited right all other means of suppressing fraud and adulteration 
pale into insignificance. If this right were rigidly and universally put 
into operation,all manufacturers of fraudulent and adulterated foods would 
be driven into bankruptcy in a single day. They would have no market. 

"But", I hear it objected, "such action on the part of the consimier 
is impossible. The average consmner is ignorant of what he is buying, 
and so the food adulterator flourishes amain, and the helpless consumer 
must continue to suffer." With this pessimistic view I have neither 
patience nor sympathy. It is true that the consimier in the majority 
of cases is ignorant. But ignorance is not an incurable disease. 

As Americans, we pride ourselves upon our educational accomplish- 
ments. We pour out money like water that our sons and daughters may 
be educated. We give them accomplishments both useful and ornamental, 
and consider it time and money well invested. Education is the genius 
of enlightened government, and I claim that it is un-American to sit 
supinely down and moan that we do not know what we are eating and call 
upon the gods to witness our helplessness. 

The first and most obvious step, then, is for the consumer to educate 
himself, so that he may deal intelligently with the pure food problem. 
And it shall be the main purpose of this paper to point out how such 
education may be obtained and some of the things the consumer ought to 
know. I'his kind of education is not taught in our public schools and 
colleges. We are not advanced so far. 

The first thing that the consumer should study b the pure food law. 
We are all living in hopes that we may some day have a National pure 
food law. Nearly every State in the Union has a pure food law already 
written on its statute books, and these the consumer should study. It 
would be most fitting for the women's clubs of America to take up the 
serious and detailed study of these laws. If points are found that are 
not understood, call in the services of a lawyer, a doctor and a pure food 
chemist. After the details and principles of the laws are understood, it 
would be well to commit them to heart and teach them to the rising 
generation, even as they are taught the ten conmiandments and the 
shorter catechism. 

The most valuable sources of information for the consumer who is 
studying the pure food problem are the annual reports of the pure food 
and dairy commissioners. These are issued in every State having a 
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commissioner, and they are to be had for the asking. These reports con- 
tain valuable articles bearing on food problems, reports of the food chem- 
ists, digests of laws, reports of cases of prosecution for violations of laws, 
and much other valuable matter. 

Some States also issue bulletins every month or so, giving lists of foods 
inspected and condemned, or found wholesome and legal. It is a pity 
that every consumer in a State cannot have these bulletins. They would 
be a direct guide in buying, and as such the consumer could use them for 
his own benefit, and thus aid the pure food official in the discharge of 
his duty. Condemned brands would soon be driven out of the State and 
the work of the commissioner would be much simplified. 

In our own State at least. South Dakota, every dealer is furnished 
with a copy of each Bulletin issued. Also, some of our excellent trade 
journals publish these reports as they appear. We have also tried the 
plan of mailing these reports to our daily papers and to our local weeklies. 
This has not been very successful. While our dailies have published 
some of these reports, the weekly papers, those that come directly in con- 
tact with more consumers than all others, have remained quite indifferent. 
I note with sorrow also that our agricultural papers, that go to our farms, 
have not taken up this work as they should. And right here is a grand 
opportunity for the consumer to aid the pure food official. Let the con- 
sumer demand of his home paper that these reports shall be published. 
The information would mean much to every householder, and if the proper 
pressure were brought to bear the reports would be forthcoming. It is 
impossible to estimate the effect of such a widespread publication. Adul- 
terated foods would be left on the shelves, or returned to the jobbers. 
Some may be discouraged by the enormous work involved in securing 
these publications. But there is a way in which they may be secured with 
promptness and certainty. Let the Legislature of each State pass a law 
requiring the publication of these reports in the official paper of every 
county, such publication to be paid for, just the same as all other official 
publications, by the counties themselves. This will ensure beyond per- 
adventure the publication of these reports, which are invaluable to the 
consumer. These reports should give the lists of all foods inspected, 
whether legal or otherwise. Thus they would cut both ways like a two- 
edged sword. They would tell the consumer what goods to select, as 
well as what goods to avoid. While it is well enough for dealers to know 
what goods are legal and what are illegal, that does not go far enough. 
The consumer himself should know. And he has it in his power to know 

if he will. 
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And then, again, there are a number of pure food joumab which the 
consumer may read with profit in his search for enlightenment. These 
journals do not cover the ground traversed by the reports and bulletins 
of the different pure food commissions, but they do discuss other points 
of vital importance to the consumer himself, and as such they are worthy 
of a place on every library table. 

I also note with satisfaction that our women's joumab are inclined 
to include a pure food department in their columns. This movement 
should be encouraged by every possible means. Surely, food is of more 
vital importance than any fashion or set of fashions. Moreover, this 
subject is of such vital importance to every American woman that she 
would most heartily welcome information concerning it in her own journal. 

The United States Department of Agriculture is also issuing bulle- 
tins on pure foods and pure food legislation, and these valuable papers are 
to be had free for the asking. And some of our State experiment stations 
are also issuing food reports. The consumer who is looking for reliable 
information can certainly secure it from these two sources just named. 
He can rest assured that these publications are not issued in the interests 
of any frauds or deceptions and that they are telling, so far as hmnan 
knowledge goes, the exact truth. 

In this enumeration I must not omit the public press and magazines. 
I wish to commend especially some of the popular magazines and weeklies. 
These publications are earnest in their work, and consumers should 
respond to their efforts. But so far as the great daily press is concerned 
the consumer who does not know should be cautioned. It is the office of 
these publications to give their readers news. Their columns are open 
to all kinds of views on all kinds of subjects. Food adulterators are as 
well aware of these facts as any one else. And of late we have learned 
with sorrow that men supposedly high in scientific attainments can be 
bought with a price to advocate and make special pleas for the evil prac- 
tices of the powerful food adulterators themselves. It is but natural 
that articles emanating from such sources should find their way into public 
prints. The sources of such articles should be closely scrutinized. 

With all these means of education at the disposal of the consimier, 
do you believe it impossible for him to educate himself concerning the 
pure food problem ? I do not, if the consmner himself desires it. 

But, at the very outset, the consumer will meet some very puzzling 
conditions in his search for more light. He will find confusion of state- 
ments and conditions that may be discouraging. He will find one kind 
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of adulteration justified hj its beneficiaries and another kind of adultera- 
tion excused for other reasons that appear plausible upon the surface. 
All this hinders much. But these things in their last analysis are simple 
enough. 

The consumer must clearly grasp the idea at the very first that adul- 
terations are of two kinds only. First, those that perpetrate fraud upon 
the consumer; and second, those that are inimical to health. In some 
kinds of prepared food both kinds of adulteration are practiced. These 
different forms of adulteration should be clearly differentiated, and it 
should be borne in mind continuously that there is no justification for 
either species of adulteration. 

Under the first class of adulteration in which fraud is practiced upon 
the consumer we shall find very many different ways in which this evil 
occurs. These frauds are usually palliated by the argument that the 
health of the consumer is not impaired or even endangered. Here is a 
case where the answer does not apply. The question of health does not 
enter in. But another principle does apply. The law guarantees no man 
the right to perpetrate fraud. On the other hand, it does distinctly 
guarantee every one the right to receive that which he buys. If the con- 
sumer will keep these principles in mind he can be of inunense service to 
the pure food official. He will find goods that are put up in short weight 
packages. He will find extracts purporting to be made from the proper 
materials that are wholly artificial. Goods that do not contain the full 
amount of the essential ingredients, such as lemon extract that is low in 
lemon oil or which has no lemon oil at all, are common forms found on 
the market. Now, these forms of adulteration are not inimical to health, 
but they all do perpetrate frauds upon the consumer when they are sold 
for the genuine articles. They are placed upon the market at the same 
price as the genuine product, while they should be sold for much less. 
Now, what concerns the consumer is the fact that he is pa3dng for that 
which he does not get. I have already called attention to the large per- 
centage of the average consumer's income that is annually expended for 
food. It will be seen also, by consulting the proper statistics, that the 
cost of living is annually advancing at a greater ratio than the income of 
the consumer. Here is a problem that is worthy of the closest attention 
of every American citizen. Every American woman should see to it that 
she gets full value for every dollar of the family income that she expends 
for food. 

Wlien we come to consider foods that are inimical to health, we find 
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many and unexpected forms of adulteration. Goods that are spoiled in 
the packages are not unusual. All such should be returned to the seller. 
Again, canned goods are frequently put up in tins that are not properly 
tinned. In order to save expense, the coating of tin is too light or the tin 
is adulterated with lead. In these cases the insides of the cans are dark 
and corroded. Such goods are dangerous to health, and should be 
promptly returned to the vender. Moreover, in such goods lurks the 
danger of lead poisoning. 

Then, again, there are goods that have been treated with powerful 
antiseptics or chemical preservatives. It is concerning this elass of goods 
that the fiercest battles are being fought. It is in defense of these goods 
that the manufacturer of adulterated foods is lavishly expending his ill- 
gotten gains. It is in behalf of these that he is hiring so-called experts 
who are issuing false and misleading literature to befog and mislead the 
consumer. It is worthy of note, however, that in no case is a wholesale 
justification of the whole miserable list of embalming agents attempted. 
The justification takes the form of special pleading for first one and then 
another of these high power antiseptics. One man sings the praise of 
salicylic add, another that of benzoate of soda, another lauds saccharin 
to the skies, while others advocate the use of borax; and so it goes, to the 
end of the whole diabolical category. 

As arrayed against these the consumer will find the best intellects 
that our Grovemment can secure, who are warning against and decrying 
the needless use of these powerful chemicab in our daily food. These 
true friends of the consimier are stoutly maintaining that the old and time- 
tried preservatives, such as sugar, salt, spices, vinegar, smoke and ster- 
ilization by heat are sufiScient for all our needs, unless it be in some un- 
usual and extraordinary cases. And in all such extraordinary cases they 
are demanding to a man that the presence of such high class antiseptics 
be declared upon the label, so that the consumer may know exactly what 
he is eating. Now, here is another opportunity for the consumer to aid 
the pure food ofiScial. Let him not only take his stand upon the side of 
the pure food ofiSdal, but let him refuse to buy these products carrying 
high dass chemical preservatives. This is an argument that no dishon- 
est manufacturer can withstand and against which the opinion of no cor- 
rupt expert can avail. 

But perhaps the most useless and most senseless form which modem 
adulterations assume is the addition of all kinds of coloring matter to 
our foods. Coloring matter is not nutritious. It adds absolutely nothing 
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to the dietetic value of the food. It does not aid in digestion. It does 
nothing. Why, then, should it be added? Who is responsible for its 
addition ? The manufacturer claims that "The trade demands it." But 
the trade is the purchaser. And, as I have already intimated, in the aver- 
age household the purchaser is the woman of the house. So, resolved into 
its final analysis, the manufacturer declares that the women of America 
demand the use of senseless and of ttimes poisonous coloring matter in the 
food which they feed to their helpless children. Mothers of America, is 
this true ? Do you demand that coal tar products shall be a constituent 
of the daily food upon which you are rearing the coming men and women 
of America ? If so, upon what grounds of sense or economics or hygieneic 
principles do you base your conduct? I believe I have shown conclu- 
sively that most coal tar colors, even the non-poisonous ones, delay diges- 
tion. Food officials declare that artificial coloring is principally used to 
conceal inferiority. 

The consumer in search of information can find special pleadings 
for coal tar dyes in food, just the same as he can find specious pleas for 
each of the chemical antiseptics. But he can aid the pure food official 
by placing himself upon the right side of this question, also. He should be 
reasonable in this matter and not so credulous. He should realize that 
no cooked food product retains all the natural color of the material from 
which it is derived. If strawberries or cherries or tomatoes do not emerge 
from the cooking process on the home hearth with their original colors 
undimmed, neither will they retain those colors while passing through 
the canning factory. Bright colors in food are one of the surest indices of 
adulteration. 

Once more, the consumer in search of information will come upon 
some strange ethical arguments concerning the use of chemical preserva- 
tives. The most specious of these is the one which relates to the extremely 
small amount of such substances used in any one product. I have 
shown from work in my own laboratory that it would be possible for an 
average family to consume forty doses per day of these health destroying 
chemicals, and the argument has never been answered. It seems strange 
that any intelligent consumer does not comprehend that many Httles make 
a much. 

But the strangest thing of all is the attitude now assumed by some 
food manufacturers that they may be permitted to dose people just up 
to the limit where they do not make them sick. Just think of the perver- 
sion ! We are'^all accustomed to the idea and practice of calling a council 
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of physicians in the case of one desparately sick. But here we have 
another kind of council on the case of one who is desperately well! Just 
contemplate the case of a strong man with every organ functioning prop- 
erly, with strength and health depicted on every lineament, with strong 
rich blood coursing through every vein. And on his case a council is to 
be called. This council is to be composed of the baker, the butcher, the 
grocer and the restaurant keeper, all holding licenses granted by the manu- 
facturer of adulterated foods. And what are they to decide ? Why, for- 
sooth, they are to determine just how much of a dozen different poisons 
this same man can take without getting sick! And how much do you 
suppose each of these self constituted physicians, these inerrant guardians 
of the public health, will prescribe ? Why, to be sure, just as much as 
each one desires to put into his own adulterated products in order to keep 
them from spoiling. 

No, my friends, this is not a question for doctors to decide. Doctors 
are not in the habit of dosing well people to see if it will make them sick. 
But still, it is seriously proposed to create a National Board consisting of 
a toxicologist, a physiological chemist, a bacteriologist, a pathologist and 
a pharmacologist to determine what and how much poisonous substances 
a well man can take without getting sick. And this is the twentieth 
century! 

Another argument is now being pushed beyond what it will bear, 
beyond all reason. A small quantity of benzoic add has been found in 
cranberries. And so, reason the food adulterators, if Nature herself placed 
a preservative in an article of diet, therefore we are but imitating Nature 
when we place the same preservative in prepared food products. The 
fallacy of this argument Hes right here. Granted that Nature has placed 
benzoic add in cranberries, she has not so constituted man that he must 
or can Hve on cranberries alone. In fact, cranberries are a very unim- 
portant part of any one's diet. Now, no one contends that benzoic add 
in small doses is a virulent poison or that if eaten a dozen times a year 
in the quantity found in cranberries it will produce acute pathological 
conditions. But the food adulterator proposes to so place it in foods that 
it shall be eaten at every meal and every day throughout the year. And 
he daims he is following Nature. No, my friends, the cranberry argu- 
ment does not justify the use of benzoic add in catsups, dders, fountain 
syrups, jams, jellies, etc. 

It is a wdl known fact that what is one man's food is another's poison . 
One person cannot eat peaches, another cannot eat strawberries, and 
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stOl another cannot eat apples. And this is the doing of Nature. But 
she has provided eadi individual with a sense that enables him to reject 
the disagreeable food. Is the adulterator following Nature when he 
places a powerful but a tastdess and invisible antiseptic in every man's 
food, regardless of the individual idiosvncrasy ? 

But I must dose. I have attempted to show how the consumer may 
aid the pure food official. The kej-note to the whole situation is educa- 
tion — education that is far-reaching and pertinent. The ignorant con- 
sumer can do nothing. And now I wish to say, in parting, that my whole 
sympathy is with the great work that the women's federated dubs have 
undertaken. They can do what no other organization on earth can accom- 
plish. They can disseminate information, they can create sentiment, and 
by appealing to the educated woman who buys they can hasten the day when 
pure food, honestly labeled, shall be the rule and not the exception. Yes, 
I verily believe they can do what no other power has been able to accom- 
plish thus far: they can even reach the halls of our National law makers 
and secure that for which eighty millions of people have been waiting, 
lo! these many years — an honest National Pure Food Law. 

MEAT INSPECTION. 

REV. CAROLINE BARTLETT CRANE. 

Madam President and Members of the CgNVENTiON: Meat 
inspection seems to be at present a topic of absorbing interest to the Ameri- 
can public. When this subject was placed on the program of the General 
Federation some months ago, meat inspection was not an issue in which 
the American public, or any considerable part of it, was interested. 

Subsequent developments touching the federal inspection in the great 
packing houses which supply the foreign and interstate trade have created 
an uproar in trade circles, in Congress, and in many a home which hereto- 
fore was blissfully ignorant of any great American problem in regard to 
wholesome and clean meat. 

It is not my purpose to-day to review " The Jungle " nor yet to discuss 
the Beveridge Bill. Federal meat inspection has to do only with meat 
shipped from tliis country to another country and with meat shipped from 
one State to another State inside this country. Federal inspection, its effi- 
ciency or deficiency, will not be discussed in this address except in so far 
as it has a bearing upon that other and greater problem — the miUions 
upon millions of pounds of uninspected meat which does not enter into 
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foreign or interstate trade, but just feeds the American people in the 
State where it is produced. That is to say, the bulk of the meat con- 
sumed in the American homes. 

This problem has existed and has been increasing in gravity for 
years. The American public has never got excited about it. It does 
not affect our trade with Germany or the trade between different sections 
of the United States. It is a problem affecting nothing but the health of 
millions of average American citizens — men, women, and children; and 
nothing, apparently, can exceed the apathy of the average American citizen 
toward matters pretaining to public health. Good substantial American 
dollars are not to be overlooked, nor despised; but ptomaines and 
protozoa are inconspicuous enough to be a negligible quantity. 

Let it be clearly understood that the responsibility for this astound- 
ing lack of any supervision of by far the larger part of the meat consumed 
in America does not rest with the Federal Government; it does rest with 
the several States and with the local conmiunities — cities, towns, and 
villages — in the several States. The Federal Constitution places upon 
Congress the responsibility of regulating the commerce (and to 
a certain extent the commodities of commerce) between States; 
but commerce and the conmiodities of commerce within States are un- 
disputed States' rights and duties. The State, in turn, delegates many 
rights and duties to the several local governments; and thus the super- 
vision of the interstate meat supply, as of our other interstate food sup- 
plies, rests in the hands of the State and the munidpaUty. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the municipality that I wish to urge to-day. But let us ask, 
first, what the State does toward protecting its citizens from diseased meat. 

Practically all the States have pure food laws, and commissions for 
the enforcement of these laws. The Michigan law is a fair sample. It 
contains a clause which says that an article shall be deemed adulterated 
"if it consists wholly or in part of a diseased, decomposed, putrid, infected, 
tainted or rotten animal or vegetable substance, or article, whether manu- 
factured or not." However, we have not a vestige of meat inspection by 
virtue of the pure food laws of Michigan. The framers of the law did not 
contemplate it; the limited resources of the commission make it mani- 
festly impossible to afford our citizens protection in the matter of the meat 
supply. 

After long continued investigation I am convinced that the citizens 
of other states, almost without exception, are, in the matter of meat, as 
little protected by their pure food laws as are the citizens of Michigan. 
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There is one notable exception. Boston was the pioneer in munici- 
pal meat inspection in America, having wrought her reform thirty-five 
years ago. Massachusetts is the pioneer in State meat inspection, having 
passed in 1901 an effective law which protects aU the citizens of the com- 
monwealth. 

But for the rest of us, if we rely on our State pure food laws to pro- 
tect us from diseased meat, our confidence is sadly misplaoed. 

Is there any existing protection which we as individuals may avail 
ourselves of, living in States which fail to protect us ? We may get under 
the aegis of Uncle Sam, may avail ourselves of federally inspected meat. 
How ? By the simple plan of buying only such meat as comes to our town 
through interstate trade — that is to say, never by any chance eating meat 
produced in our ovm State. Concerning this plan, three things may be 
said: First, that Uncle Sam's federal inspection s^ps does not seem as 
invulnerable as it once did; second, that even though aU the present 
agitation and the Beveridge bill make federal inspection just what it ought 
to be, yet is it not an extraordinary situation which the several States are 
promoting that if we want assuredly wholesome meat our one care must 
be, not by any chance to patronize the stock and butchering industries of 
our own State ? 

And, thirdly, suppose you and I are content to forever forswear our 
home-produced meats and give our patronage to the beef trust in return 
for the purple stamp certifying federal inspection; what then? Meat 
inspection is on the program of this convention because the protection of 
the public at large from impure food is one of the great aims of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women's Clubs; and it would be folly to suppose that 
any large proportion of the general public is going to take any such pre- 
cautions as I have described, and pay a somewhat higher price in the 
bargain, for the sake of wholesome meat. The general public will con- 
tinue to buy what is cheap and what looks and tastes good, all warnings 
to the contrary notwithstanding. This is to be expected. It is a part of 
that general ignorance and apathy as to its own welfare which makes 
the heaviest burden and discouragement of disinterested workers every- 
where. 

Now, assuming the success of the impending reform in federal meat 
inspection which takes care of our foreign and interstate trade, what are 
the evils of uninspected home-produced meat, and what is the direc- 
tion in which we at present must work in order to safeguard the public 
health? 
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The evils are, briefly, diseased meat and filthy slaughter-houses. 
The remedy is, municipal inspection and regulation, such as is now in 
successful operation in a few American cities. 

And now does it happen that the esthetic sensibilities of any woman 
here protest against an excursion into gruesome particulars and that she 
harbors a doubt of the necessity of women concerning themselves directly 
with things quite so disagreeable ? Let me say that it was in the line of 
duty as Chairman of the Michigan Federation Conmiittee on Household 
Economics in 1901-2, that I became aware of the loathsome conditions 
which now for more than four years I have labored hard to have corrected. 
If there is any more intensely disagreeable field to reform I do not know 
of it. But if there is any field more needing reform I do not know that, 
either. Neither do I know what can be within the proper sphere of woman 
and of women's dubs, and of federations of women's dubs, if the whole- 
someness and cleanliness of their food which daily a woman sets before 
her family do not be within that sphere. 

Wdl, then, diseased animals and filthy slaughter-houses: these are 
the things we want to bring within the sphere of woman's influence, to 
their total and everlasting dissodation from our food supply. 

Now, the records of condemned meat wherever meat inspection has 
been instituted make unanswerable proof as to the need of meat inspec- 
tion where there is none. For example, in my own State of Michigan, 
the dty of Detroit has a meat inspection ordinance; a poor and totally 
inadequate ordinance, I am bound to confess, with but two inspectors to 
attend to a population of about 240,000. Last week the health depart- 
ment of Detroit made its annual report, which embraced an item of 44,000 
pounds of condemned meat. This report deplores the inadequacy of 
the inspecting force and the laxity of the ordinance, which, for example, 
allows calves to be shipped in barrds that are unopened. The Detroit 
Journal, in publishing this report, pertinently asks: ''How much got 
away?" and adds: "If with a poor inspection 44,000 pounds of meat 
is condemned, how much bad meat would a more perfect system bring 
to the surface ?" 

May we not with more pertinency inquire: If 44,000 pounds of meat 
are condemned in a dty whose meat inspection must make dealers at 
least a little cautious as to what kind of animals they bring to market, 
what must take place in those dties and towns where there is an open 
door and no questions asked ? 
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The speaker then went on to show why it was natural and 
inevitable that most of the diseased animals forced upon the public 
found their way to points where there was no inspection, and quot- 
ed Dr. Samuelson, former Chief of the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry, to show that the tendency was to send diseased 
animals to slaughter-houses that kill for the local trade. 

The speaker then went into the subject of the various dis- 
eases for which cattle are condemned as unfit for human food; 
the danger of some of these diseases being transmitted directly 
to human beings; the danger to human life from the poison in 
the animal caused by disease, and the deaths, presumably caused 
by the eating of diseased meat, that constantly come under the 
observation of physicians. She quoted several physicians by way 
of corroboration and as authority for the statement that dty 
councils should make any pecuniary sacrifice in order to secure 
muncipal meat inspection. In this connection she also denounced 
the practice of putting on the market new-bom and even unborn 
animals. She continued : 

I sincerely wish that I had now brought you to the end of the perilous 
and nauseous way which one must explore who would fathom the dangers 
to the American home of our uninspected meat. But it was not the 
meat which four years ago first roused my horror and disgust! It was 
the places in which the meat was slaughtered and prepared for food. I 
cannot bring myself to recite to you in detail the indescribable loath- 
someness of the average slaughter-house which supplies the local trade. 
You ought every one of you to go home and investigate your own 
slaughter-houses. Then you will know what you need to know, and, 
once knowing, there is no fear that you will forget. 

I must, however, point out two special dangers arising from the filth 
and the filthy practices of slaughter-houses. One danger relates to the 
practice of throwing the uncooked offal from slaughter to the hogs. The 
offal from one tuberculous cow or trichinous hog may thus infect a whole 
herd of swine 

The other fact which I feel constrained to mention is the great 
danger of infesting good meat with virulent poisons by such handling 
as the meat receives in preparation as food. Professor Victor C. 
Vaughan, dean of the medical faculty of Michigan University, has shown 
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that the filthy surroundings and tools and filthy methods of handling 
the meat are more than liable to bring these germs into contact with the 
flesh, and here it is that the colon bacillus and other non-pathogenic germs 
find the soil in which to develop their most violent poisons. And this 
poison cannot be destroyed by any amount of cooking. It withstands 
a temperature of 350 degrees Fahr. Even soup from such meat which 
has been boiled for hours, Dr. Vaughan declares, has produced death. 

It may be further said that cooking never destroys the poisons 
produced by sickness of an animal, though it niay or may not destroy the 
disease germ itself, according to the degree of resistance of the germ 
and the thoroughness of the cooking 

Now, permit me to state a self-evident fact: Whatever evils may 
flourish under inspection, the evil where there is no inspection must be 
immeasurably greater. If a United States official performing his duties 
as inspector under the eyes of others in a great packing-house is yet vul- 
nerable, what shall be said of the man off alone in his little slaughter-house 
who has bought a beef animal for $40 and, finding it diseased, has his 
own unhindered choice of burying it or of dressing it and selling it for 
food ? In Big Rapids, Mich., a party of ladies, in company of the Mayor 
whom they took with them, found a butcher dressing a carcass so evi- 
dently unfit that in confusion he explained that he was not going to sell 
that in his market; oh, no! He was going to keep it for his ovm family! 

I am glad to add that, as a result of this agitation by the women. Big 
Rapids now has a perfectly model sanitary abattoir and market at a cost 
of $16,000. 

Will you permit me to say, in closing, that it is a satisfaction and a 
great relief to present this subject of local meat inspection as a measure 
for the protection of the American home, before this convention of women 
who administer American homes and have deeply at heart all which 
touches their welfare ? I wish here to thank the dub women of my own 
State for their sympathy and support in the most repugnant work which 
has ever faUen to my lot. Some progress has been made. Michigan 
has now a new and good local option meat inspection law (separate from 
her pure food laws), and the cities of Michigan are gradually availing 
themselves of the enlarged powers of control by means of local meat 
inspection ordinances drawn under the provisions of this law. South 
Dakota, urged thereto by the State Federation of Women's Clubs, has 
copied the Michigan law of 1903. A great volume of correspondence, 
much of it with health officials of different States and cities, has indicated 
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a constantly growing interest in this matter for the last three or four 
years. 

At first the butchers' trade journals were hostile to the movement. 
An opportunity came, however, last August, to address the National Con- 
vention of Master Butchers of America and to say in e£fect that thdr only 
hope of coping with the beef trust and winning back their lost market, 
lay in combining and building union sanitary abattoirs and securing 
inspection for their product, this putting their meat on a par with the gov- 
ernment inspected meat. The Master Butchers of America, comprising 
the most progressive and intelligent men in the trade, have gone on record 
for local meat inspection and union abattoirs, but the smaU butchers, for 
the most part, still fight the reform tooth and nail. They are at once 
blind to their own interests (supposing them to be honest men who ought 
to want to be protected from the unscrupulous men in the business) and 
heedless of the welfare of the public they assume to serve. 

Now comes the tremendous agitation over Federal inspection, which 
is bound to open the eyes of the public at last to the condition of the 
thousands of slaughter-houses all over the country which have no inspec- 
tion of any kind. Dispatches come from a certain city depicting the 
agitation of its inhabitants because they have just discovered that, out 
of their seventy-five slaughter-houses only six have Federal inspection — 
and the rest none! 

The time is ripe for a great and sweeping reform, and shall not every 
woman 's club in every State represented by this great Federation feel that 
here is its work, to lead or to help, as the case may be, to bring about this 
reform at home ? My hope of this, as for so many other good things 
to come, is in the women — the club women — the federated club women 
of America. 



REPORT OF PRESS COMMITTEE. 

MRS. MAY ALDEN WARD, CHAIRMAN, BOSTON, MASS. 
MISS LOUISA B. POPPENHEIM, CHARLESTON, S. C. 
MRS. JOHN DICKINSON SHERMAN, CHICAGO, ILL. 

(Presented by Mrs. Ward.) 

Madam President and Members of the Convention: The 
Press Committee was appointed soon after the St. Louis Biennial for the 
purpose of formulating plans for the wider dissemination of Federation 
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news. Our efforts at that time were to obtain the co-operation of the 
official organ in distributing the official matter so that we would reach 
a wider public and set forth the work of the Federation in a more suit- 
able manner. Owing to the refusal of the Club Woman Magazine, which 
was then the official organ, our plan could not be put into effect. 

With the cessation of the Club Woman Magazine and the adoption 
of the Federation Bulletin by the Board of Directors as the official organ 
of the Board, the original plan of this committee to send out advance 
sheets to all State club journals was carried out. 

The advance sheets containing the official matter have been sent 
to Club Notes, in Ohio; The Courant, in Minnesota; The Northern, 
in New Hampshire; The Keystone, in South Carolina; The Women's 
Club Bulletin, in Pennsylvania, and the Business Woman's Magazine, 
in Colorado. 

After a time certain newspapers in States which had no official organ 
asked for these advanced sheets, and the request was granted. Other 
journals applied, and as a result we are now sending advance sheets 
containing official news of the General Federation to fifty-three news- 
papers. 

These advance sheets contain aU matter received from the Board 
of Directors and from the Chairmen of standing conm:uttees. They are 
sent only to such journals as have signified a desire to use them. 

In this way we feel that the Federation is reaching a wider public 
than ever before, and is giving a serious view of its work and purposes 
not only to club women but to the general public. 

Through the official organ of the Board of Directors, through the 
official organs of various States and through the newspapers which use 
the advance sheets, we are trying to place before the countiy the real 
aims and purposes of the Federation and the dignity of the dub move- 
ment. 
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THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 7. 

THE PRESIDENT, MRS. DECKER. IN THE CHAIR. 

The evening meeting of Thursday, June 7, brought the Eighth 
Biennial Convention to a close. The meeting was called *' Presi- 
dents' Evening/' and was devoted to addresses suggested by 
the sentiment : 

" East, West, Hame's Best." 

The program follows: 

"North" Miss Caroline M. Beaumont, Minnesota. 

Song: "Land of the Mocassin Flower" Quartet. 

"South'* Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, Texas. 

Song: "Suwanee River" Quartet. 

"East" Mrs. Wai/per S. Irons, Rhode Island. 

Song: "Pilgrim Fathers" Quartet. 

"West" Mrs. William Douglas Turner, California. 

Song: "Land of the West" Quartet. 

Response The President, Mrs. Sarah S. Platt Decker. 

Song: "Home, Sweet Home" Audience. 

The quartet was composed of Clara Williams, soprano; 
Owen Morris, tenor; Alma Porteous, contralto; and Harry 
E. Phillips, bass. The addresses follow. 

THE NORTH. 

MISS CAROLINE M. BEAUMONT. MINNESOTA. 

Madam President and Ladies of the Federation: We of the 
North, accustomed for years to the beHef that our elder sisters of the 
East and New South must teach us all we know of intellectual and 
artistic good, now boldly say: 

"Behold us! We have sat at the feet of Gamaliel and are now 
evolving into a glowing life of altruistic usefulness." 

We look to the East for the endorsement of our gowns — to the 
South for initiation into the mysteries of how to manage a man. But 
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deep down in our hearts there is pride in what we Northern women have 
accomplished. 

Fifty years ago this was the forest primeval. Hither came our great 
pioneer women, and occasionally a man. No history of the North is 
complete without a glowing tribute to those pioneer women. Who can 
look upon those of them who are left to-day, with their silver locks, with- 
out an inward inspiration to be of as much use as were these pioneers, as 
were our heroic mothers and grandmothers before us ? What we are, 
they planned for us to be. And if any of us are useful or have any claim 
to the gratitude of our generation, it is because those patient, loving, and 
Grod-fearing mothers erected the framework of our characters. 

Another reason that we are great in the North is because we are a 
blend of all your qualities. We are the great composite of all those pioneer 
men and women who sought new homes in a new country. We have a 
great affection for our Northern land; in Minnesota we never even sing 
that hymn, "There is a better land." 

Dear women of the East and South and Far West, we appreciate you. 
St. Paul doffs his halo and admits that this week has been an education 
to him. 

But there is one subject that few of our speakers have touched upon, 
and while conceding its lack of importance we must admit that it con- 
stantly confronts us — Man — "lest we forget." The particular kind of 
that species which inhabits these Northern latitudes should be the subject of 
your kindliest thought. To the civic pride, the hard work of the Northern 
men are largely due the beauty and comfort of the hall we are occupying. 
Last, but not least, is his check-book. 

Noticing that all well regulated speeches contain reconmiendations, I 
have a few suggestions to make. You may think we are so thoroughly 
organized that there is no class not covered by some club in this body. 
I assure you I have found some who are in need of your co-operation. 

Could we not send a telegram or two to establish a plan for amusing 
working girls and unmarried women ? This is all very well as far as it 
goes. The unmarried woman is not nearly so much in need of amuse- 
ment as the married woman. 

My second recommendation is to ask your aid in a plan to amuse 
married women, to do something towards easing their long, lonely even- 
ings. Married women should be given our first help. The unmarried 
woman can amuse herself. 

Third. As we have done so much for the working women and seem 
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stUl unsatisfied, it has occurred to me that perhaps the Greneral Federation 
might further a plan to form an association to take these girls out of the 
working world and place them in homes. This association should be 
affiliated with the Greneral Federation, and be formed entirelj of unat- 
tached young men. This seems a particularly appropriate thing, as men 
complain that women are taking their places in business. If they don't 
want women down-town, let them remove them. I recommend that this 
association be called the Association for the Removal of Working Girls 
from the Business World and Placing Them in Homes of Their Own, 
under the auspices of the General Federation. 

My fourth reconmiendation concerns the program of the next 
Biennial — a mere suggestion, which I ask you to think about. Desiring, 
as we do, more knowledge on all subjects, and realizing that it can best 
be obtained from first-hand sources, I suggest that we give a place on the 
program to young men from college. Here are great intellects ready 
to help, and they know it all. My idea is to form a combination of these 
forces. It will make for good, and result in a flood of information which 
will not be lost to the world. 

Last, there is the dub husband. Ladies, are we doing enough for 
him? Could not his existence be officially recognized? Is he not in 
danger of extinction ? 

Recognizing the value of first-hand testimony, I had arranged for the 
presence here to-night of a real dub husband. I asked him to come here 
and give his actual experiences and tell of the magnificent fight he is mak- 
ing to preserve his identity. I felt that this would arouse your sympathy 
more than anything I could say. You can imagine my disappointment 
when I recdved the following note on entering the hall: "Cannot leave 
the children. Cook has left. Do the best you can for me." Ladies, 
this speaks for itself. Cannot something be done by the Federation to 
prevent the utter extinction of this dub husband ? 

If we women or this convention are distinctive, it is because of another 
thing, because we are federated — because the humblest woman in Min- 
nesota or the Dakotas, if she be a dub woman, is in touch with the blessed 
women of the East and South and Far West. What belongs to one 
belongs to all. Who could be present at this great convention this week 
and not be thrilled when she heard what we are doing because we are 
federated, because we know no sectional lines ? The federation has made 
us one woman with a voice raised in defiance or protest, as the case may 
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require. And as Governor Johnson told us, "We do not jet realize ihe 
full extent of our power." 

THE SOUTH. 

MRS. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER, TEXAS. 

Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen: No generation stands 
for itself alone; the ties that bind us to the past are not to be neglected in 
a study of the present or in a forecast of the future. We of the South 
have but to dose our eyes and there rises before us, in the midst of fertile 
acres, a white-piUared, broad-galleried, tree-embowered home, that 
typifies the life of generations of our ancestors. The master, in spite of 
faults which the ante-bellum system aggravated, stands forth a lofty ^rpe 
of chivalrous manhood, who spake the name of woman next sacredly to 
the name of Grod, who bowed not at the altar of wealth, who ranked his 
civic and personal honor as above all price, as worthy any sacrifice. The 
gentle mistress is the most exquisite portrait that has yet crossed our 
social camera. Hers was no life of idle ease; she was often nurse, physi- 
cian, minister, and guardian not alone for her large family but also for 
her numerous dependents, which means she was present at the birth of 
every slave-child; she closed the eyes of every dying negro; she was called 
day or night when illness befell her people; she provided garments, spun 
and woven at home, for the black men, women and children; she planned 
the weddings of her faithful servants; she made Christmas a carnival of 
good cheer to the whole plantation. Hers was the great mother-heart, 
that gave to all, gave not alone her means but gave herself. We must 
admit that she was an aristocrat which means that, placing an undue 
importance upon blood, she was sometimes narrow; yet with her innate 
refinement, her lofty ideals, her indescribable charm of manner, she 
created a social atmosphere that has never been surpassed. With her the 
home was the center of all life; religion was the cornerstone; the mar- 
riage tie meant "until Death do us part"; children loved, obeyed and 
honored their parents; simple, unostentatious hospitality was a virtue 
practiced daily. 

I wonder if you, friends from other sections, feel towards your past 
— glorious though it be — as we do towards ours. At times there comes 
over us a great wave of home-sickness, a sense of desolation, that we and 
our children have missed so much, have not come into what should have 
justly been our inheritance. Then again, tenderness wells over all, our 
tears fall, we feel as does the mother who sadly folds away the garments 
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of the idolized child, who has crossed to the other shore. We realize 
that the Old South is gone — gone forever — and in its place has risen a 
New South, with reverential pride in the past and with boundless hope for 
the future. 

The years that followed the Civil War and covered the still more awful 
period of Reconstruction might well have been called the " Days of Despon- 
dency." Then it was perchance that the patriot-orator, Henry W. Grady, 
in the mountains of Greorgia attended a funeral, where he tells us the dead 
man was dressed in clothes from Connecticut and shoes from Boston; 
the coffin was made in New Jersey, the pick-axe in Pennsylvania and the 
wagon in Ohio. The South furnished only the corpse, the hole in the 
ground and the mourners. But this period, thank Grod, has passed to 
return no more; the days of Despondency are over. 

Were you to ask me the dominant note in Southern life to-day I 
should answer, Hope ! Hope is the magician who has made possible the 
marvelous Industrial Revolution that has come to us since 1865. Hope 
smiles and the weary planter takes courage, discards his time-worn 
methods of agriculture and adopts the new system, grows rich on alfalfa, 
fruit and berries where he has starved on cotton. Hope strikes a joyous 
chord and a thousand spindles burst into merry song while busy looms 
hum to the same melody. Hope with lighted visor leads the way into the 
hill-sides and our miners follow eagerly to find untold mineral wealth 
that as yet has scarcely been touched. Hope waves her fairy wand over 
rocks and plains, and great gushers of oil rise to do her bidding. Hope 
beckons, and from the ice-bound North, from congested Europe, from 
the oppressed of the earth, come thousands of honest immigrants to bask 
in our sunshine and to develop our boundless resources. Hope writes 
athwart our horizon: "Education is the safeguard of a Republic," and 
there springs into existence a system of public schools for the children of 
every creed, race, and color. Hope gently lays her hand upon the shoul- 
ders of our women, who stand looking with tear-stained eyes towards the 
past, and speaks: "My Sisters, grieve not that the old sheltered, pro- 
tected, dependent life is not for you. Think upon the uncomplaining 
heroism of your mothers during the years of war and ruin, emulate their 
virtues, prove yourself worthy your of inheritance, awake to your oppor- 
tunity and to your responsibility." With throbbing heart, wondering if 
this message be for us, we turn to our husbands, our sons, and meeting 
encouragement from their brave spirits, we stand with joyous, expectant 
eyes fixed upon the future. 
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While we have every reason to feel encouraged, yet there are many 
problems — serious problems — that confront us, and I shall crave your 
indulgence while I speak briefly upon only three of these. I do this in the 
hope that we may gain from you wise counsel to aid us in working out 
our difficulties. 

The absolute change from the old to the new order of things in the 
South, an industrial revolution, that came, remember, with no years of 
preparation, has laid upon our people new duties, new responsibilities. 
We women, the help-meets of our husbands, realize that we have our 
share in these perplexities. The home is still with us the center — it 
always will be — but our horizon has widened to take in the homes of 
others. Our children are no less precious because we have awakened 
to the fact that "our chilren are not safe till all children are safe." We 
should be broken-hearted if our sons could not say, as the Southern boy 
has said for generations, "I'd swear by my Mother's religion, and she'd 
die for it;" but we crave that they may also affirm, " Mother's ideas about 
pubHc questions are sane; she reasons; she knows as well as feels, and 
I'd put her arguments against any one's." When this time comes we 
shall find no trouble in converting our lads to our own dvic ideals. 

Now, to fit herself for this twentieth century life, every woman needs 
careful training. We see plainly defects in our own education; we covet 
for our daughters superior advantages; the time has come when, as a 
matter of course, our girls go to coUege, and here our first great probl^n 
presents itself. Many of us feel that the ideal college for women does not 
exist. Fathers and mothers are agreed that every girl should be trained 
for the richest, broadest life, which means that she must be trained for 
wifehood, motherhood, homemaking, homekeeping, and citizenship. 
Is there a college to-day, except those of the industrial type, that recog- 
nizes as the basis of its curriculum the truth of this statement? When 
co-education came to us, was the course of study changed or were 
our girls given simply the courses our boys had taken ? If a man is to 
become an electrician, a lawyer, a doctor, he shapes his course accordingly. 
We know the great majority of our daughters are to be wives and mothers, 
but we do not prepare them for these vocations. The general culture 
afforded by a college course trains the mind and makes it more competent 
to grasp every condition, to meet every emergency, thus laying a founda- 
tion for good citizenship, but we need more than this; we need specific 
high school and college instruction in the art and science of homemaking. 
Hundreds of people, especially gentlemen, will say, "A girl should learn 
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those things at home from her mother," and this sounds plausible, but 
we would beg you to consider two arguments in favor of our position. 

(1) The vocation of homemaking will be infinitely ennobled in the 
eyes of our young people as soon as the great colleges place it on an 
equality with other vocations and offer special preparation for it. 

(2) We mothers do not feel that, unaided, we are capable of pre- 
paring our daughters for the varied domestic problems that will confront 
them. Did you ever stop to think how many household complexities we 
face that our mothers and grandmothers knew nothing of? We must 
study plumbing, sewerage, drainage, and, above all, the pure food ques- 
tion. You and I would have been saved mistakes, would have brought 
up more robust children, would have stood the strain of life better, had we 
learned in college the proper value of foods, the tests for purity of food, 
the ways and means and the dangers of plumbing. Our mothers had 
few of these problems; does it not stand to reason that the girls of to-day 
will face conditions which do not now confront us, and will hence need 
more scientific instruction than we can give them in the home. 

The second problem, and one that may be classed as a corollary to 
the first, is the fact that our women have not yet grasped the idea of sister- 
hood. The club movement has done more than any other agency to 
awaken women to their civic duties; the federation, both State and Greneral, 
has done more than the individual club, and yet we have missed the real 
spirit of federation, which means fraternity. Our clubs are composed 
mostly of women in towns and cities. While some effort has been made, 
yet the great mass of rural folk has hardly been touched, which means that 
the real strength of our womanhood has not been reached. The woman 
of the country has a thousand lessons to teach us of the town; she it is — 
for "History repeats itself" — who rears the sons and daughters who in 
the next generation are to fill the highest places in church, school and 
State. It is the people of the country who are the "eternal breeding 
grounds of high destinies." 

Then, too, we are prone to form our clubs from the "women in our 
set" — was there ever a more narrow expression? — unconsciously to 
patronize those we think beneath us in the social scale. By such mental 
attitude we have failed to reach thousands of women who are by the 
law of Christ our sisters, who could help us, whom we could help, who 
could make this federation so tremendous a power that even the United 
States Senate would listen when it spoke. When we are rightly educated 
the catholic spirit will prevail; our motto will be ** No one is better than I 
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and I am no better than any one else.'* If I dared, Madam President I 
would add that one secret of your power over men and women is the faith 
you have in them, the love you have for them, the warm, rich sympathy 
you never fail to show to all; we have learned much from you of Sisterhood. 
Finally, we need more teaching of patriotism, not the patriotism of 
the battle-field, that leads a man to die for his country. America always 
has had and always will have enough of that. We need the higher patriot- 
ism that teaches men and women to live for their country; the patriotism 
that ranks public honesty as high as private honor, that deems the man 
who shirks civic duty as much a coward as he who flees in battle. Per- 
haps there is no greater travesty on a National holiday than our present 
method of celebrating July 4; yet no day is so well fitted to be set aside 
for the special cultivation of civic patriotism. I am no prophet, no seer 
of visions, yet in my day dreams there has come a picture of what some 
day, Grod grant, may happen on July 4 in this beautiful city that marks 
such a happy blending of commercial and intellectual life, and in every 
community in our country. At an early hour, while the freshness of the 
summer mom is still felt, the town is all astir and ready for a glad- 
some holiday. The school buildings are opened, the children come by 
hundreds laden with flowers. At the sound of martial music a great pro- 
cession is formed; there are boys and girls, young maidens dressed in 
white and crowned with garlands, gracious matrons, the poor mother 
about whose skirts many little children cling, the man of affairs, and the 
man who toils with his hands. The procession sweeps on till the temple 
of justice is reached. At a signal the ranks open. Who be these stalwart 
youths, broad of shoulder, clear of eye, that march down the open center ? 
Are they guests of honor ? Aye, indeed, they are the city's guests of honor; 
but they are even more. They are her most precious possessions, her 
sureties for the future. These are the young men of St. Paul and the 
surrounding country, who, during the past twelve months, have passed 
their twenty-first birthday, and at the next election will cast their first 
ballots; and this day is set aside to honor them, to celebrate their donning 
the toga. As they pass, the children strew their path with flowers, the 
maidens cast their garlands at their feet, each mother with a smile on 
the lip but a tear in the eye, murmurs: "God bless you, my boy." The 
men of low and high degree, side by side, stand with uncovered heads. 
Into the house of justice sweeps the great multitude, and the young citizens 
are escorted to seats of honor marked by our country's colors and guarded 
by our country's flag. Then rises a great orator, the best that love and 
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money can obtain, for nothing is too good for this day and for these guests. 
As he speaks, not of military honors and martial glory, but of the great 
civic heroes of our land, as he illustrates from the pages of history the 
results that come from an unselfish devotion to home. State and country, 
as he holds up the high ideals of true American citizenship, watch their 
flashing eyes and inspired faces. Ah, dear friends, they wiU respond 
to every noble thought, for who are these youths but our little boys grown 
tall ? As at our knees, in the years gone by, they listened eagerly to the 
tales of heroes, the tears and smiles coming quickly, so now they feel just 
as deeply and are just as easily touched, though custom bids them conceal 
emotion. When the speaker is silent, amid a solemn hush, the magistrate 
of the city, county or State, reads aloud the names of the new citizens and 
administers to them the civic oath. 

Think you not such a day would be an inspiration to the whole com- 
munity ? If we genuinely placed such importance, such honor, upon the 
entrance into dvic life, it would not be long before we should see the 
result. It would be no idle dream to believe that the day would come when 
the young man on the eve of casting his first vote would feel as did the 
squire of old on the eve of knighthood ; and if he spend the night in fasting 
and prayer, so much the better. When he holds in his hand for the first 
time that bit of white paper, the badge of his citizenship, he may well say : 
**This is my sword, and I shall blush to cast it for an unworthy cause or 
an ignoble purpose, even as Sir Galahad would have scorned to draw 
his matchless blade in a dishonorable quarrel." 

When this halcyon day comes, dear friends, a new era will dawn. 
The Muse of History shall call for a golden pen and she shall write above 
all other names on the roll of Fame, not the North, nor the South, nor the 
East, nor the West, but the one word that means all of these, the name 
we love so well — "America." 

THE EAST. 

MRS. WALTER S. IRONS, RHODE ISLAND. 

Madam President: When your invitation came asking me to stand 
with you on the platform of this Biennial of 1906, and under the title 
"East, West, Hame's Best," to speak for the great and glorious East, I 
was highly sensible of the honor you had done me, and deeply grateful. 
I lost not a moment in posting my acceptance, but when I turned to my 
subject and came into a realization of its greatness, I felt like a child which 
had prayed for rain for her little garden, and during the night a toraii ) 
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and a flood came. The next morning when she gazed on the ruin and 
desolation, she cried: "What have I done? What have I done?'* As I 
came into a realization of my hasty acceptance, I was the child exdaiming 
What have I done ? What have I done ? 

The East, what is it? Even geographically the definition depends 
on the point of view. Some years ago, some travelers settled for a time 
on an island in the Bay of Fundy. Noticing how few young people 
there were, on making inquiry they were told that most of the young folk 
had gone West. To what part of the West ? "Well," said the old captain, 
"mostly to Boston." Now, I am not disposed to yield Boston to the speaker 
who is to follow me, still less would she, or the others, grant what seemed 
to me at first a practical definition of the East, namely, the whole Atlantic 
seaboard, with all that it stands for in our history and present life. So, 
finding myself obliged to make a definition, I have taken New England 
to stand for the East, and even then my subject is all too large. What I 
have to say to-night will be according to the verse which says: "If you 
would touch the universal heart, of thine own country sing". And we 
have seen that exemplified this evening in the speaker who preceded me. 

I have listened to the eulogy of the North and the glowing eloquence of 
the South; but my loyalty to my own country remains untouched. I 
have sympathized as never before with the Easterner who listened un- 
moved while a Southerner told of the gentle breezes of the Gulf, the 
Kentuckian of the blue grass country, the man from Colorado of the health- 
giving qualities of his mountains, and the Califomian exhausted the supply 
of available adjectives in a vain endeavor to do justice to the beauty and 
general desirability of his State. The New Englander listened unmoved 
and spoke no challenge other than to say: "I am not going to talk of cli- 
mate, though we have plenty of it, and of every known variety; nor 
progress, although I notice that in war or peace New England is always 
to the front." 

I can better illustrate how New England feels by a little story 
of a man, who died and went to Heaven, and he found its beauties most 
wonderful, more wonderful than his imagination had been able to conceive, 
but he was surprised to see a man there sitting sadly alone, chained to a 
post, and on asking for an explanation was told that that man was a New 
Englander, and that it was always necessary to chain people from that 
favored spot, until they had recovered sufficiently from home-sickness 
to appreciate the glories of Heaven. The essence of this story is true, for 
no matter what the charms of other places, the hearts of New Englanders 
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turn always with love and reverence and enthusiasm to those spots 
hallowed by the deeds of her heroes. What this country owes the Pilgrim 
and Puritan can scarcely be overestimated. Their traits we consider 
distinctly National; I will limit that statement to traits of character, remem- 
bering the flippant young man's remark that the Puritan was a nice man 
but he wasn't stylish. He was not stylish, nor would any one who knew 
and understood both the Puritan and the English language characterize 
him by so trivial a term as nice. 

We all know the Puritan was stem, severe at times even to grimness; 
but he was a tireless worker, saving with constant thrift, investing with 
shrewdness and forseight, and withal an idealist, an enthusiast, who laid 
luxury, ease, comfort, life itself, on the altar of his convictions; under 
provocation, too, a first-class fighting man, a man of courage, of conscience, 
and of common sense. To fnlly understand what the Puritan did for us, 
we must pause a moment to consider what were his ideals, and the cir- 
cumstances, that his life gave him such tremendous power in propagating 
them. 

Not long ago, a college president said at the laying of the corner- 
stone of our State Federation Building in Providence, that he had "noticed 
in dealing with institutions, and in dealing with different buildings, that 
the first few years determined the whole turn of character. You can 
never do away with the impress of the beginner; the dead hand stiU 
holds." 

Now, the Pilgrim and the Puritan were the real beginners of this 
country, and there can be no doubt that New England is like the Deacon's 
prayer, in that it has made a good beginning and seems likely never, never 
to end. 

No other of the early settlements compares in siase, or unity of purpose 
with New England. At the end of the first century of our country's 
history, fully one-fourth of the population of the whole country was in 
New England. At that time, too. New England was peopled by men and 
women of the English race almost exclusively. They also were men 
who came to this country for the loftiest purposes. What was the ideal 
which inspired these people with that thrift which caused them to seize 
Plymouth rock and annex everything in sight ? Not even their courage 
and their conmion sense, but the high value of the individual soul, and 
as a direct corollary to the main proposition, the education of each individ- 
ual. If each man was to deal directly with his Maker, he must be 
educated to fit him for that high, lofty, and noble conmiunion. 
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We have in these early days, then, the Pilgrims; and the fathers, 
you will notice, built their rude houses, just enough to shelter them from 
the storms, and the first step after that was the school house, and the 
next the church. 

When Harvard University was founded, the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts laid aside a portion of its funds for this purpose. Here we 
have the Commonwealth providing for the higher education of its people 
in this way, and a little later from all parts of the country came the 
demand on New England for teachers. These teachers went at the call 
and put the stamp of New England, high and noble ideals, on this whole 
land. In point of fact, you see, we believe that all the good things that 
have come to this country can be easily traced to our Pilgrim and Puritan 

ancestors. 

« « « 

The compact in the Mayflower was the model for the Constitution 
of the United States. Rhode Island gave us the example of religious 
toleration; Harvard University, education. New England gave to 
America of its labor — now, believe me, I do not undervalue the contri- 
butions from other sections of this country — but New England led the way, 
and so far certainly has produced the most brilliant chapter of the past. 

We are told that the Puritans made history, that we make hats and 
shoes. How did the Puritan make history ? By giving his best thought 
and his best endeavor to promoting the welfare of the whole cunmiunity. 
You find excurtly the same spirit in New England to-day. We are the 
vines of the Puritans' planting. We of New England can still say : "Each 
man shall have his vote, each child shall have his school.*' 

New England has changed, certainly. As you walk the streets of 
the towns and cities of New England to-day and read the names on the 
shop signs, you find strange-sounding names thereon. Even in Boston, 
even under the sacred shade of Bunker Hill monument, there is abundant 
proof that all the nations of the world are with us. In New England the 
schools, libraries, settlement work have stimulated the foreign population 
that has come to its shores. They are English-speaking people who are 
animated by Puritan principles; they are proud to be American citizens. 
New England holds its people as absolutely her own, and New Englanders 
hold to-day and cherish loyally the Puritan ideal: a place in school for 
every child in our land, and every child in his place in that school. By 
carrying out this ideal, we shall make good and loyal citizens of these 
strangers within our gates; then there will be no menace in immigration. 
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If the descendants of the Puritans and Pilgrims and adopted brothCTd 
and sisters are no longer farmers or fishermen or clam-diggers, they still 
uphold the Puritan gospel of work. We do, indeed, make boots and 
shoes, superlatively good ones, but we do not stop there. New England 
is justly proud of the industrial prosperity of its sons. New England 
points with gratification to the variety of constantly growing industries. 
Each State contributes its share: Maine gives lumber; Vermont and 
New Hampshire, dairy products. Rhode Island, smaller in area than 
most of counties in the western States, shows the largest per capita pro- 
duction of manufactured product of any State of any nation in the world. 
Connecticut is still revolutionizing the civilization of the world by her 
inventions. Massachusetts is celebrated for her noble legislative enact- 
ments, and has the unique distinction of doubling her output of fine 
fabrics under the most beneficent factory laws that this country has pro- 
duced. 

We find in New England, too, that we still lead in the proportion of 
fine arts; we still lead in our great educational institutions within our 
own borders, although we acknowledge that political power has passed 
Westward. New England no longer generates the power; she acts as the 
safety valve. She still teaches by example. As always, Massachusetts 
leads. To quote President Eliot: '* We find in New England to-day the 
limitation of individual rights for the benefit of the whole." 

New England was the first to develop the idea of individuality. She 
is first to-day to create individuality for the benefit of the community. 
To quote President Eliot exactly: 'Tn Massachusetts to-day there is no 
liberty for spoiled or adulterated foods, no liberty to spread contagious 
diseases, no liberty for public service corporations to issue stocks or bonds 
at pleasure. The business of savings banks, trust companies, or insurance 
companies, even suffrage, the source of all government power, must be 
exercised in a prescribed way." 

Boston was the first dty in this country to awaken to her civic 
responsibilities. Now in her play grounds, her wonderful park system, 
her water supply and sewer system, she is a shining light on a hill, an 
example to the whole United States. 

Very much, perhaps, most possibly all, of what I have said of New 
England might be said of the whole country, for everywhere the best 
traditions are referable to New England origin or teaching, so we shall 
be most happy to hear what the speaker who is to follow me has to say. 
She may, probably will, tell you that the West surpasses the East in eveiy 
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particular. In this we shall rejoice, even as a mother glories in the achieve- 
ments of her child. We are proud to say that we are the mothers of the 
West. 

I must mention the latest bom descendant of Puritanism — the 
woman's club. Could we bring the Pilgrim and the Puritan fath^s 
here to-night to see you, they would stand aghast at their descendant. 
Even if the Puritan father might like to disown his child, the club woman, 
he could not. Her parentage speaks in her energy, her thrift, her wonder- 
ful greed for work, and above all, in the ideal which she cherishes — the 
ideal of freedom with which to work out her own salvation and in which 
to help others less well equipped to work out theirs. 



THE WEST. 

MRS. WILLIAM DOUGLAS TURNER. CALIFORNIA. 

Ladies of the Federation, and Citizens of St. Paul; CmzENS 
OF NO Mean City, and Friends All: I hope you are friends all, for 
I am sure you must realize that this is a very painful moment for your 
speaker, the very last speaker, except the President, upon this long and 
brilliant program. It seems to me that every combination of words 
into sentences has been made. I feel somewhat as Bob Acres, who, 
when he felt his courage oozing out, said: "It is going, going; it is gone." 
My courage has not gone, but my speech has oozed out — out of the 
mouths of these other brilliant speakers who have come before. Think 
of the brilliant baptism you had on the first evening of this Federation 
meeting; think of all the various courses that you have had since, and 
of the dessert that has been offered to you to-night from the North, and 
the East, and the South! And you know what comes after dessert — it 
is either finger bowls or toothpicks. 

Well, we have forests enough in the West to make tooth-picks, any- 
way. There is one thing that these speakers could not take away from 
me to-day. I have the great honor and privilege of bringing you a 
greeting from the West. Of this I am very proud. It was an honor 
bestowed upon me by your President, and I bring you this greeting not 
from the women of the West. You have had greetings from women 
all over the country. I bring you greetings from the entire West. 

When the men of our city found that greetings were to be brought 
from the West, they said: "Remember how we have always honored 
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your clubs, how we have needed you, and how we have called upon you 
on every occasion. Take to these ladies, and take to St. Paul, a message 
from the men of the West. So, I bring you a message from all the men 
of the West. They are well trained — they know their places. I would 
not insinuate that the other men did not know their places, also. 

Governor Markham used to tell that when he started on his cam- 
paign for the Governorship his wife said to him: "Now, Heniy, never 
do you mind if the people of California don't want you for Governor; you 
come right straight home, where you can always be Lieutenant-Grovemor." 

I am bringing you to-day a message from the West and greeting 
from the West — not from Boston. I don't want to bring you a message 
from Boston, because it has been so well brought before. Not from 
the Old West, bounded by the Ohio River, nor that later West when 
all beyond the Mississippi was hazy, nor that still later West told of by 
Mark Twain; but I bring you a greeting from the new, great West. 
The old mining camps told about by Mark Twain are still there, some 
of them, but great, beautiful cities have grown up in the West, also. The 
old trail is still there, part of it, but it is paraUeled by shining highways 
of steel. Over these highways there have rolled into the West the great 
civilization of the world, and we have not only beautiful cities, with all 
that belong to beautiful cities, but we have great fruit orchards, we have 
great cattle ranches, great mining industries — the greatest in the country. 

We have the Pacific Coast, and those of you who have watched the 
development of its industry from the North to the South know how its 
great trade is growing. Our manufacturing interests in the West are also 
growing on account of the cheap fuel. But with all this civilization that 
has come to us, we have not been able to escape the problems of civiliza- 
tion. It is not for me, when the evening is almost over, when you have 
heard our State President from the West tell you how we are handling 
these problems — it is not for me to recapitulate. You know what we 
are doing in the West with the juvenile court. You know what we are 
doing in education; what California is doing in all lines along Federa- 
tion work. I have not to speak of all this. 

There are some problems that are peculiar to the West. With 
these you have helped us all — the Chinese problem; the Indian prob- 
lem. The Indian has been pushed farther and farther to the West, 
until the Indian Question has become one of the problems of the West. 
We have the Mormon Question; the Question of Irrigation. All these 
are peculiar to the West. I am not to tell you in detail; I am merely 
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to bring you the spirit of the West I can do this no more pnoperiy 
periiaps than by idling jou what the President of Wyimiing wrote to 
me the other day: That whoi it came time for their State Federation 
meeting, die was 240 miles from the place of meeting. In order to 
arrive there, die had to start forty-ei^t hours ahead of time, and wait 
twenty hours of that time in a Nd>raska town, but die got there. This 
is the spirit of the West There is nothing that will deter the West 

This is also typified in the disaster whidi has overtaken our great 
coast city, our New York of the Pacific Coast our City of Destiny, San 
Francisco. Great as was the disaster, great as was the loss, neither of 
these was equal to the spirit of courage with whidi the people of this 
city took up their burden. Before the fires had half died down, these 
people had organized — first for relief, and next for the rdiabilitation of 
their dty. This is the spirit of the West 

The West is undaunted. 

We have claimed many great things for the West The speaker 
from Rhode Island knew we would do that We will accord all honor 
to you of the North, and the East, and the South. Whatever the West 
has been, whatever the West is, whatever it may be in the future, we 
owe all to you of the East, and the North, and the South. I will not say 
that the West is the child of the East, but I will say that it is the younger 
sister of all these three. We are one great family, working together for 
the general good. The West will not admit that it is a child of the E^t. 
It is a sister of the East, sister of the North, sister of the South. There 
is no West, in fact — we are all one; we are speaking only for a locality. 

The West has claimed many things, but there is one possession 
of which we are most proud. We have been willing to give credit to 
the other localities for eveiything that we have taken to ourselves, but 
of this one thing we boast. The best, the bravest, and finest possession 
of the West sits at your desk — Mrs. Decker. 

If it should happen that some one should tell you Mrs. Decker is 
from Massachusetts, or New York, or any of the States in the Far East, 
and even if she should tell you herself, that does not matter. The most 
brilliant lawyer in Minnesota told me that no man could absolutely 
swear as to just where he was bom. He could only say **They told 
me that I was bom in such and such a place," and if Mrs. Decker tells 
you she was bom in such and such a place, it is simply because of mis- 
information; she does not know. We are claiming her for the West. 
I shall have her bom in Colorado, and I am glad she is bom. 
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Gracious Madam President, the West lays at your feet in happy 
fealty its absolute loyalty, loyalty to this great Federation and to you, 
who have honored us by becoming our President. We are proud of 
our President, and to have her from the West. 

We are sorry to leave St. Paul; the West is sorry to leave St. Paul. 
You have been so kind to us. Some one hoped we would love you 
before we left. We confess to the tender passion. We do love you. We 
are sorry to leave you, and if you of St. Paul feel half as badly after the 
West goes home, as the West feels to go and leave you, each individual 
citizen of St. Paul will be sitting in a desolate comer weeping and wail- 
ing in sounds that will drown Minnehaha, weeping such copious torrents 
that she will hang her head in shame. Each citizen will say: ''We don't 
want to live any more; they have gone." They do that in Colorado. If 
you do feel that way, just let us know, and we will come back. We will 
bring our husbands with us. They are splendid husbands — you vnH 
be glad to have them. Really. We will bring our children. They are 
splendid children. We will bring our households. They are well-kept 
households, if they are the households of dub women. We will come 
and stay with you and we will eat your bread and butter, and we will 
ride on your marvelous street-cars that open their gates with help from 
Providence only, and we will take the seats on the other cars of the gal- 
lant gentlemen who rise and give them to us. They do that in St. Paul. 
We will come and stay with you. St. Paul is good enough for the West. 
From the West, then, friends, greetings and a last good-by. 

PRESIDENT'S RESPONSE. 

MRS. DECKER. 

Deab Friends: We have heard these eloquent and stirring words: 
First, of the North, and its hardihood and courage; of the South-land, 
with its indomitable and loyal spirit; of that rugged old East, so daunt- 
less and unquenchable; of the West, won by the sweat and toil of brave 
men and women. Yet the North has not made America, nor the South; 
neither the East nor the West. Single-handed, no one would ever have 
built the house; but, put together with the cement of hearts' blood and 
love, with the devotion and faith of years, the great habitation has been 
reared; not four separate walls, but a completed edifice, finished and 
furnished. 

Not one of the quartette could have been spared in the making of 
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this marvelous House. Never should there come any thought of envy 
or strife between these four mighty children of a Great Mother. No 
secrets should be had which may not be known to all the family — aU 
should be in the open. The creed of this Household should be that so 
grandly expressed by one now gone: 

"The American spirit, the spirit of the age, the spirit of liberty, the 
spirit of equality — especially what Roger WiUiams called 'soul liberty* — 
is able to maintain herself, in a fair field and in a free contest, against 
all comers. Do not compel her to fight in a cellar." And the last sen- 
tence of the quotation I love, and it has been in my mind constantly 
during this wonderful week we have passed in this city "set upon a 
hill." "The atmosphere of the Republic is the air of the mountain 
top, and the sunlight, and the open fields; her emblem is the eagle, and 
not the bat." 

As we separate to-night, going each to our own abiding place, it is 
ours to remember that our Country is our Home — not North, nor East, 
not South nor West; that America is our Mother, tender and true. 
If she, through age and stress of life, has failed in strength, it is 
ours to give her renewal of youth. If she is forgetful at times of early 
vows, it is ours to be her refreshment. If she seems unwittingly to have 
famUy favorites, it is ours to have patience for the day when she will 
surely see justice done. 

America's primeval founding was upon the blessed and enduring 
idea of a Home, where every member of the family should be equal 
in opportunity, and where loving care should be given to those deficient 
in ability or circumstance. It is the only lasting conception for a great 
Nation. It should be instilled into every heart, it should be taught in 
every school, in every institution; it should be the first law for every 
alien seeking our shores; it should be a part of the morning prayer, and 
of the evening petitions whispered by childish lips; it should be shouted 
from the house-tops, it should be proclaimed upon all occasions of his- 
toric celebration or commemoration — that this land is not alone for 
conquest, for great armies and navies, for out-spreading commercial 
interests — but that it is the safe harbor, the port wherein the ships may 
have quiet anchorage; the refuge, the blessing; the example to all the 
nations upon the earth of a true Home. 

The Home of the intrepid son from the North, of the warm-hearted 
Southern kin-folk, of the unbending Eastern child, and of the restless 
Western brother. 
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For no one of these alone, but for all, and because the future existence 
and heritage of a family depends ever upon the well-being of each member, 
it is ours to make this our unceasing supplication and benediction: 

God keep this land a Home ! 
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BUSINESS OF THE CONVENTION. 

A REPORT OF THE ESSENTIAL PROCEEDINGS. 

This report is a summary of the essential business proceed- 
ings of the Convention. It omits unimportant routine action 
and contains only action of real importance. It makes no refer- 
ence to defeated motions, with one exception. It does not observe 
chronological order. It is as condensed as possible, but sets 
forth all the proceedings necessary to an understanding of the 
work of the Convention. 

REPORT OF CREDENTIAL COMMITTEE. 

MRS. C. G. HIGBEE, CHAIRMAN, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
MISS GRACE TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
MRS. GEORGE GUERNSEY. INDEPENDENCE, KAN. 
MRS. CHARLOTTE E. MAIN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Number of del^ates entitled to vote 716 

Number of Alternates 160 

Members of Committees and visiting dub women (registered) . . 181 

Total attendance 1,057 

(Note: A small proportion only of visiting dub women registered.) 

States and Territories were represented by del^ates as fol- 
lows: 

Arkansas S Indian Territory 6 

California 21 Iowa 54 

Colorado 39 Kansas 23 

Connecticut 10 Kentucky 14 

District of Columbia 3 Louisiana 2 

Florida 4 Maine 2 

Georgia 2 Maryland 3 

Idaho 1 Massachusetts 29 

Illinois 83 Michigan 18 

Indiana 19 Minnesota 74 
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Missouri 32 Rhode Island 12 

Montana 5 South Carolina 5 

Nebraska 25 South Dakota 6 

New Hampshire 5 Tennessee 6 

New Jersey 12 Texas 17 

New York 31 Utah 1 

North Dakota 8 Vermont S 

Ohio 35 Washington 5 

Oklahoma and Indian Ter. ... 8 West Virginia 5 

Oregon 8 Wisconsin 40 

Pennsylvania 29 Wyoming 6 

NATIONAL SOCIEnEB. 

Woman's Out Door Art League of American Civic Association 2 

REPORT OF RULES AND REGULATIONS COMMITTEE. 

MRS. GEORGE C. AVERY, CHAIRMAN, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
MRS. EDWARD TAUSIG, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
MISS ANNIE LAWS, CINCINNATI, O. 

1. No member shall speak more than twice to the same 
question. 

2. In all business meetings, speakers shall be limited to 
three minutes, unless time is extended by the unanimous con- 
sent of the house. 

3. No motion shall be allowed as a question of privilege, 
except a motion relating to the rights and privil^es of the fed- 
eration, or some member of the federation . 

4. The previous question shall be stated by the Chair, as 
follows: "It is moved and seconded that debate now cease.** 
The previous question shall be put to vote as follows : ** Those 
in favor of closing debate," etc. 

5. No delegate shall represent more than one club organ- 
ization. 

6. No proxies shall be allowed . 

7. All main motions must be in writing and sent to the 
Recording Secretary. 
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8. A motion to reconsider a vote may be made at the next 
business meeting after its passage or defeat, but not later. 

9. In all meetings other than the business meetings, the 
time of speakers is not to be extended by request from the floor. 

10. Doors shall be closed during the reading of papers. 
Members shall be silent during the presentation and discussion 
of questions. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT. 
FROM MRS. DECKER'S ADDRESS OF MAY 81. 

''Continue the Bureau of Information for the coming Bien- 
nial period." 

Mrs Frederick W. Becker of Illinois moved the recom- 
mendation be adopted. Carried. 



** Make the General Federation Secretary the official medium 
of conmiunication between the Bureau and State and Clubs." 

Mrs. A. J. Newbury, of New Jersey, moved the reconmien- 
dation be adopted. Carried. 



"Continue the Council meetings between Biennial Con- 
ventions." 

Mrs. C. P. Barnes, of Kentucky, moved the recommenda- 
tion be adopted. Carried. 



" Standing Conmiittees shall hold office until their successors 
are elected." 

Mrs. Emma A. Fox, of Michigan, moved the reconmienda- 
tion be adopted. Carried. 



''The Industrial Committee and the Child Labor Sub- 
Conmiittee shall be combined and called 'The Industrial Com- 
mittee.' " 

Mrs. Mary B. Eakins, of Indian Territory, moved the lecom- 
mendaticm be adopted. 
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Mrs. Robert Atkinson, of Missouri, moved to insert ''and 
Child Labor" after "Industrial." Carried. 

The recommendation as amended was adopted. 



*'A new conmiittee to be called the 'Outlook Committee' 
shall be created." 

Mrs. Helen Ring Robinson, of Colorado, moved to adopt 
the reconmiendation. Carried. 

RESOLUTIONS FROM STANDING COMMITTEES. 

ADOPTED AT THE TIME REPORTS WERE PRESENTED. 

Believing that training, practical knowledge and ability 
are necessary in the case of dependents, defectives, and delin- 
quents, and realizing that the management of State institutions 
for these unfortunate classes should be in accordance with the 
most advanced ideas of economy and efficiency. 

Be it Resolved, That the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs devote itself the next two years to securing the enactment 
of State laws which shall place all officials and employees of the 
charitable and reformatory institutions of the United States 
under the Merit System of appointment. 

Be it Resolved, That public spirited men and women be 
urged to use their influence to this end. 

Presented by Mrs. Edward L. Buchwalter, of Ohio. 



Resolved, That the Greneral Federation of Women's Clubs 
continue its support of l^slation that will secure forest reserves 
of the Appalachian and White Mountains, preserve the int^rity 
of Minnesota forest reserves, and secure the preservation of the 
Big Trees of California. 

Recommended by Mrs. Lydia Phillips WilUams, Chairman 
of the Forestry Committee. Mrs. I. S. Blackwelder, of Illinois, 
moved the resolution be adopted. 



Resolved, That the General Federation of Women's Clubs, 
in Convention assembled, endorse the work of the Industrial 
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Committee in its efforts to secure the passage of a Bill to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor to investigate and report 
upon the industrial, social, moral, educational and physical con- 
dition of women and child laborers in the United States; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women's Clubs 
send a tel^ram to Representative Gardner, Chairman Com- 
mittee on Labor, urging passage of the Bill during the present 
session of Congress. 

Recommended by Miss Mary McDowell, of IlUnois. Mrs. 
E. E. Mummert, of Indiana, moved the resolution be adopted. 



TELEGRAMS SENT AND RECEIVED. 
MISCELLANEOUS MESSAGES FROM AND TO THE CONVENTION. 

To Congressman Hepburn : 

Please present this resolution: "The General Federation 
of Women's Clubs, assembled at its Biennial meeting, represent- 
ing forty-seven States, 898 clubs and 800,000 women, respect- 
fully uiges the passage of the Pure Food Bill in the interests of the 
health of the people and the International reputation of our peo- 
ple for honesty." 
Presented by Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, of Missouri. Adopted . 



To the United States Senate: 

The General Federation of Women's Clubs, in view of the 
action of the Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
recommending that the seat of the Senator from Utah be declared 
vacant, requests that the Senate will confirm the action of this 
committee. 

Presented by Mrs. Frederick SchoflF, of Pennsylvania. Adopted . 



To the President and public men at Washington : 
The General Federation of Women's Clubs, forty-seven 
State Federations, 898 Clubs representing 800,000 women, request 
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the immediate passage of the Bill now before Congress to save 
Niagara. 

Presented by Mrs. Edward L. Upton, of Illinois. Adopted. 

From the President : 

**Tel^ram received. I cordially agree with your hope for 
the immediate passage of the Niagara Bill» and trust that the 
dubs will do all in their power to secure favorable action thereon 
by Congress, which has exclusive power in the premises. 

"Theodore Roosevelt." 



"That the Chairman of the Forestry Committee be instructed 
to send a tel^ram to Speaker Cannon, requesting him to aUow 
the Joint Bill for Appalachian and White Mountain reserves 
to be called up and have a hearing before the dose of the present 



session." 



Presented by Miss Louisa B. Poppenheim, of South Carolina. 
Adopted. 

Tel^rams of sympathy were sent as follows: 

To Mrs. Dimies T. S. Denison, because of the illness of 
her husband. 

To Miss Georgie Bacon, Chairman of the Civil Service 
Reform Committee, because of illness in the family. 

To Miss MacKnight, Chairman of the Civic Committee, 
because of illness. 



Tel^rams of greeting were received from the following: 

Mrs. Dimies T. S. Denison, Honorary President. 

Mrs. Anna L. Sioussat, President Maryland State Fed- 
eration. 

Mrs. Robert E. Jones, President Mississippi State Federa- 
tion. 

Mrs. William Christian, President Ladies' Club of Houston, 
Tex. 
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MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 

ACTION ON THE CALIFORNIA DISASTER AND OTHER MATTERS. 

Recommendation by the Board of Directors: 
That the dues of the clubs in the stricken district in Califomia 
be remitted for one year and the payment of dues for the following 
year be left to the discretion of the incoming Board of Directors. 
Mrs. E. C. Stevens, of Colorado, moved the recommenda- 
tion be adopted. Carried. 



Report of Special Committee: 

Your Committee with authority from the Council of this 
Convention to investigate club conditions in San Francisco and 
vicinity, and to present a plan of assistance, begs leave to present 
the following: 

After a careful consideration of existing club conditions 
your Conmiittee recommends: 

That the General Federation Treasurer be authorized to 
receive all contributions from clubs, federations and individuals. 
These funds to be paid by the General Federation Treasurer to 
the Executive Committee of the Califomia Federation, to be used 
in its best judgment for the reorganization of club work in the 
San Francisco district and vicinity. 

MRS. MARIA PURDY PECK, IOWA. 
MRS. GEORGE WATKINS, ILLINOIS. 
MRS. EMMA A. FOX, MICHIGAN. 
MRS. C. P. BARNES, KENTUCKY. 

Mrs. C. P. Barnes, of Kentucky, moved the recommendation 
be adopted. Carried. 

[Mrs. James M. Bryar, Chairman of the Committee, was 
obliged to leave St. Paul before the report was completed.] 



Recommendation of the Board of Directors : 

That the Federation Bulletin be adopted as the official organ 
of the General Federation for two years, with the understanding 
that at least one copy be sent to the Presidents of State and Ter- 
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ritorial Federations, to the presidents of all organizations in the 
Federation, to General Federation Secretaries and to members 
of Standing Committees. In addition, advance sheets of official 
matter to be sent to all State club journals. 

Miss Louisa B. Poppenheim, of South Carolina, moved the 
recommendation be adopted. 

Mrs. J. L. Washburn of Minnesota moved as a substitute 
the following: 

That all official communications of the General Federation 
and of the Executive Board be sent through the medium of the 
Information Bureau to all club journals bearing the endorsement 
of at least one State Federation and complying with conditions 
made by the Board of Directors of the Greneral Federation of 
Women's Clubs, and that all such journals be recognized with- 
out discrimination as official organs of the General Federation. 

The substitute motion was lost and the reconmiendation 
of the Board of Directors adopted. 



The following resolution, presented by Mrs. Robert HaU 
Wiles, of Illinois, was inadvertently omitted by the Resolutions 
Committee from its report, but was adopted by the Council 
and the Board of Directors and ordered printed in the official 
report: 

Whereas, the President of the United States in transmit- 
ting to Congress the report of the investigations of the great 
packing houses announces that the conditions disclosed are 
revolting, uncleanly and unsanitary, and that immediate legis- 
lation is necessary to remedy these conditions, therefore 

Resolved, by the General Federation of Women's Clubs 
now in session, representing half a million women of our country, 
that we urge upon the Congress of the United States speedy 
and effective legislation to protect the homes of the country 
against these shocking and dangerous evils. 



Honorary Vice-Presidents were unanimously elected as 
follows : 
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Mrs. D. N. Cooley, Dubuque, la., nominated by Mrs. 
Julian Richards, of Iowa. 

Mrs. Susan Look Avery, of Louisville, Ky., nominated by 
Mrs. C. P. Barnes, of Kentucky. 

REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 
MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE AND NOMINATIONS. 

The Nominating Conmiittee reported in brief as follows : 

MRS. A. J. NEWBURY. CHAIRMAN. NEW JERSEY. 
MRS. W. S. IRONS. SECRETARY. RHODE ISLAND. 

Thirty-nine States and Territories were represented as fol- 
lows : 

Arkansas Mrs. J. K. Barnes 

California Mrs. I. N. Chapman 

Colorado Mrs. J. D. Whitmore 

Connecticut Mrs. F. W. Gerard 

District of Columbia Mrs. Charlotte E. Main 

Florida Mrs. O. G. Sexton 

Georgia Mrs. A. O. Granger 

Illinois Mrs. James Frake 

Indiana Mrs. George C. Hitt 

Indian Territory Mrs. C. E. 'V^cox 

Iowa Mrs. J. J. Seerley 

Kansas Mrs. May Belville Brown 

Kentucky Mrs. Charles P. Weaver 

Louisiana Mrs. Francis Shuttleworth 

Maine Mrs. Moses Burpee 

Maryland Mrs. Francis Sanderson 

Massachusetts Miss Helen A. Whittier 

Michigan Mrs. Lois L. Felker 

Minnesota Mrs. J. L. Washhum 

Missouri Mrs. W. K. James 

Montana ". Mrs. J. H. Owings 

Nebraska Mrs. A. L. Apperson 

New Hampshire Miss Maiy C. Eastman 

New Jersey Mrs. A. J. Newbury 

New York Mrs. F. L. Charles 
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Ohio Mrs. E. L. Buchwalter 

Oklahoma Mrs. A. V. Scott 

Oregon Mrs. Viola A. Hayes 

Pennsylvania Mrs. Ida M. Houghton 

Rhode Island Mrs. Walter S. Irons 

South Carolina Mrs. A. F. McKissick 

South Dakota Mrs. A. A. Lumley 

Tennessee Mrs. Kate White 

Texas Mrs. Cone Johnston 

Washington Miss F. M. Lombard 

West Virginia Mrs. Thomas C. Burke 

Wisconsin Mrs. Edgar P. Sawyer 

Wyoming '. Mrs. B. F. Perkins 

Vermont Mrs. S. C. Clark 

Nominations presented by the Committee: 

President, Sarah S. Piatt Decker, Denver, Colorado. 

First Vice-President, Mrs. Philip N. Moore, St. Louis,M issouri. 

Second Vice-President, Mrs. May Alden Ward, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. John Dickinson Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Charles A. Perkins, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Josiah Evans Cowles, Los Angeles, California. 

Auditor, Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, Austin, Texas. 

For Directors, Mrs. O. P. Kinsey, Indiana; Mrs. Sarah A. 
Evans, Oregon; Mrs. W. A. Johnston, Kansas; Mrs. Alice M. 
Johnson, Rhode Island; Mrs. Guy R. C. Allen, West Virginia; 
Mrs. Philip Carpenter, New York; Mrs. Wm. P. Orr, Ohio; 
Mrs. Frank N. Sliiek, Wyoming. 

Nominations made from the floor: 

Mrs. Charles B. Yardley, New Jersey, for Director, by Mrs. 
William Thayer Brown, of New Jersey. 

Mrs. J. H. Hart, of Connecticut, for Director, by Mrs. 
F. W. Gerard, of Connecticut. 

Mrs. H. C. Bushnell, of Nebraska, for Director, by Mrs. 
Mary G. Andrews, of Nebraska. 
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REPORT OF INSPECTORS. 

MRS. LUCRETIA L. BLANKENBERG, CHAIRMAN. PENNSYLVANIA. 
MRS. WILLIAM M. CONGDON, RHODE ISLAND. 
MRSs CHARLES H, BONNEY, MASSACHUSETTS. 

The election and canvass of the vote have been conducted 
in accordance with the provisions of the By-laws and the report 
of the tellers is correct. 



REPORT OF TELLERS. 

MRS. T. J. FLETCHER, CHAIRMAN. IOWA. 

MRS. WILLIAM A. LOMBARD. NEW YORK CITY. 

MRS. T. J. WILEY. TEXAS. 

MRS. SAIN WELTY. ILLINOIS. 

MRS. W. R. CHIVIS. MISSOURI. 

MRS. JAMES M. GREER. TENNESSEE. 

Number entitled to vote 716 

Ballots cast 539 

Thrown out 5 

For President: 

Mrs. Sarah S. Piatt Decker 530 

For Vice-President: 

Mrs. Lydia Phillips Williams 1 

Miss Poppenheim 1 

Mrs. PhiHp N. Moore : . . .531 

For Second Vice-President: 

Mrs. Walter McNah Miller 1 

Miss Poppenheim 1 

Mrs. William Thayer Brown 1 

Mrs. Lydia Phillips Williams 1 

Mrs. May Alden Ward 519 

For Recording Secretary: 

Mrs. John Dickinson Sherman 531 

For Corresponding Secretary: 

Miss Mary Poppenheim 1 

Miss Mary Garvin 1 

Miss Louisa Poppenheim 6 

Mrs. Charles A. Perkins 508 
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For Treasurer: 

Mrs. Emma A. Fox 1 

Mrs. Josiah Evans Cowles 517 

For Auditor: 

Miss Helen Whittier 1 

Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker 506 

For Directors: 

Mrs. O. P. Kinsey 455 

Mrs. Sarah A. Evans 482 

Mrs. W. A. Johnston , 400 

Mrs. Alice M. Johnson 418 

Mrs. Guy R. C. Allen 401 

Mrs. Philip Carpenter 428 

Mrs. Frank Shiek 418 

Mrs. Wm. P. Orr 860 

Mrs. Charles B. Yardley 304 

Mrs. J. H. Hart 180 

Mrs. H. M. Bushnell 281 

Miss Poppenheim 8 

Mrs. Charles Morris 2 

Blank votes 106 

REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE. 

MRS. CHARLES F. STOUTENBOROUGH, CHAIRMAN. SEATTLE. 

WASH. 
DR. SARAH H. KENDALL. SEATTLE. WASH. 
MISS EMILIE M. BULLOWA. NEW YORK CITY. 
MRS. O. P. KINSEY. VALPARAISO. IND. 
MRS. J. B. DIBRELL, SEGUIN. TEX. 
MRS. A. E. OSBORNE. SANTA CLARA. CALIF. 
MRS. WM. A. KNABE. KNOXVILLE. TENN. 
MRS. J. D. HAYES. PORTLAND. ORE. 
MRS. J. T. ALDERMAN, HENDERSON, N. C. 
MRS. C. E. BURCH, ST. PAUL, MINN, 



Owing to the absence of Mrs. Stouten borough, Dr. Sarah 
H. Kendall was appointed by the Board of Directors to act as 
Chairman of the Committee. Resolutions were presented as 
follows : 

Whereas, The maintenance of the forests of the land is 
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essential to National prosperity and the need of trained forest- 
ers and experimental work urgent, even beyond the power of 
the individual States to provide for at the present time; therefore. 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women's Clubs 
endorse Forestry Bill 10,100 and the Chairman of the Forestry 
Committee be instructed to use such endorsement at such time 
as in her judgment seems wisest or best for the general 
forestry interests. 

Presented by Mrs. Lydia Phillips Williams, of Minnesota. 
Adopted. 

To THE Honorable The Senate and House of Represent- 
atives IN Congress Assembled : 

The General Federation of Women's Clubs, in National 
Convention assembled, respectfully petitions for the repeal of 
the duty on works of art substantially in accordance with House 
Bill 15,268 of the year 1906. 

We wish to emphasize the fact that works of art cannot be 
considered luxuries in a repubhc which professes as high a degree 
of civiUzation and enlightenment as our own. They are among 
the most important factors which make for the uplifting of our 
people, and we believe that our laws should be so framed as to 
invite rather than obstruct their importation. To tax them is 
to violate the first principles of taxation, inasmuch as they are 
objects of education. 

The tax on art is a reproach to our civilization which the 
growing inteUigence of the American people is fast coming to 
resent. 

We beg to call your attention to the fact that the following 
representative Americans have advocated the repeal of the duty 
on works of art: 

William McKinley, Benjamin Harrison, Grover Cleveland, 
Chester A. Arthur, James G. Blaine, Levi P. Morton, John 
Hay, Whitelaw Reid, William L. Wilson, Joseph H. Choate, 
George G. Vest, Charles Dudley Warner, Edmund C. Stedman, 
William T. Harris, George Gray, George Frisbie Hoar, Car- 
dinal Gibbons, and Charles W. Eliot. 
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The furnishings of innumerable humble homes throughout 
our land would be in better taste and would radiate a more pleasing 
and cheering atmosphere to-day, if fifty years ago our govern- 
ment had adopted the policy of fostering the fine arts, for which 
we are now petitioning. 

We pray that you will discriminate between works of art 
and manufactures in the application of the policy of protection, 
and we submit that the only true protection to art and artists 
in America is to supply the same means and advantages for 
study at home that are given to all foreign artists in their own 
countries, and that this can be effected better by encouraging 
the importation of works of art than by laying burdens on them. 

Presented by Mrs. May Alden Ward, of Massachusetts. 
Adopted. 

Whereas, Tuberculosis is the greatest scourge of the human 
race, causing more deaths than all other communicable diseases 
combined, excepting pneumonia; and 

Whereas, It is communicable, almost wholly preventable, 
and often curable, and 

Whereas, It is believed by the concerted action of all the 
people the scourge can finally be overcome, its preventability and 
curability depending upon the education of the public, therefore. 

Be It Resolved, That the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs make the ** Prevention and Cure of Tuberculosis " a sub- 
ject of study for the next two years, and use every effort to dis- 
seminate the knowledge so obtained; and 

Be It Further Resolved, That the oflScers of each State 
Federation and of every club co-operate with others in the same 
line of work in their respective States. 

Presented by Mrs. Rufus P. Williams, of Massachusetts. 
Adopted. 

Resolved, That the matter of establishing English scholar- 
ships for American women be referred to the Board of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women's Clubs with the following recom- 
mendations : 
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First: That the plan is heartily endorsed as one of great 
International value and is so recommended to the General and 
State Federations. 

Second: That the proposition of the Society of American 
Women in London to endow a scholarship in the District of 
Columbia be accepted with thanks. 

Third: That the Educational Committee of the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs be asked to endeavor, during 
the months before the next Biennial, to raise a sufficient endow- 
ment for a similar scholarsliip that shall be open to any suitably 
qualified American woman. 

Fourth: That the State Federations be asked to assist 
in raising this endowment. 

Fifth: That, in case experience shall prove the desira- 
bility of these scholarships, the State Federations shall try to 
secure fimds for State scholarships. 

Presented by Miss Mary Abbott, of Connecticut. Adopted. 



Whereas, The development of machinery during the past 
five years enables girls employed in the needle trades and the 
textile trades to double the amount of their product, and this 
increase of speed involves corresponding strain upon the eyes 
and nerves of these young workers; and 

Whereas, Women workers under the age of eighteen years 
are increasing more rapidly than any other part of the working 
class and their health and welfare constitute an important ele- 
ment of the health and welfare of the nation; and 

Whereas, Two States, Ohio and Colorado, have shown 
by successful effort that protection of these young workers can 
be afforded (Ohio by prohibiting for them all work after 7 P. M. 
and Colorado by restricting their hours of work to 8 in one day); 

Therefore Resolved, That the Council of the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs recommends to the State Federa- 
tions and the Federated Clubs that they strive in their respective 
States for proper legal protection: 

First: By statutory prohibition of work for girls under the 
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age of 18 years after 7 P. M. in manufacture and commerce, as 
in Ohio, and 

Second: By restricting their employment to eight hours in 
one day and 48 hours in one week. 

Presented by Mrs. Florence Kelley, of New York. Re- 
ferred to the Legislation Conmiittee. 



Resolved, That the Constitution of the General Federation 
of Women's Clubs be hereby amended as follows: After the 
words ''but one Federation shaU be organized in each State" 
add the following; "except where two Territories shall become 
united in one State, by Congressional action, and at the time of 
such union there shall exist a Territorial Federation, in each 
Territory, r^ularly affiliated with the National Federation, and 
recognized by it, such Federations shall not lose their existence 
by reason of the merger of two Territories, or be forced into an 
unwilling union, but shall continue to exist until the consent 
for merger of each Federation is expressed by a vote of the 
Territorial Federation." 

Presented by Mrs. C. E. Wilcox of Indian Territory. Re- 
ferred to the incoming Board of Directors. 



Resolved, That the report and papers of the L^islative 
Committee be not only printed in the Biennial Report, but also 
in pamphlet form, and that a copy be sent to each club belonging 
to the General Federation of clubs. 

Presented by Mrs. Robert Zalmer, of Georgia. Referred 
to the incoming Board of Directors. 



Whereas, The traditional customs of hazing in our col- 
leges and universities has in these later years degenerated into 
gross brutality alike pernicious in its results to the victim and 
perpetrators of the offense; and 

Whereas, Actual statistics show that in several instances 
death has resulted from the practice; 

Be It Resolved, That the members of the General Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs, in Convention assembled, hereby 
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record a protest against the further toleration of this dangerous 
and debasing practice. 

Presented by Mrs. Edward Balbach, New York. Adopted. 

Be It Resolved, That the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs so order its program that it may not in the future convene 
upon Memorial Day. 

Presented by Mrs. Julian Richards, of Iowa. Referred to 
the incoming Board of Directors. 

Complimentary Resolutions : 

Whereas, The General Federation of Women's Clubs, 
assembled in Convention at St. Paul, has received unfaiUng 
kindness and hospitaUty during the period of its stay; therefore. 

Be It Resolved, That the General Federation extend its 
heartfelt thanks for the manifold expression in each and every 
direction of good-will, forethought, and energetic activity, both 
to the corporation and citizens of St. Paul, and to the women's 
dubs which have so heartily entered into the work. 

Furthermore, as many courtesies have been received from 
organizations and individuals in addition to the foregoing; therefore. 

Be It Resolved, That special thanks are due to the Com- 
mercial Club of St. Paul for its unfailing enthusiasm in regard 
to the Eighth Biennial; for extending to us the courtesy of the 
trolley ride to Minneapolis, and for the offer of carriages and 
automobiles to those who can await a ''real Minnesota day." 

We extend thanks to the Governor of the State of Minne- 
sota for his welcome in the New Capitol, with its beautiful exterior 
and interior illumination on the evening of the reception, and 
for the use of the Old Capitol during the entire Convention for 
State Headquarters and exhibits. 

Also to Colonel Trowbridge, Custodian of the Old Capitol, 
for his unfailing oversight and interest. We also wish to thank 
the Armory Board for its many courtesies and the six Companies 
of the National Guard for the use of their rooms, and Captain 
Kelly for his unfailing service and personal attention; also the 
Roosevelt Club and the ushers and pages. 
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We wish to thank the pastor and trustees of the People's 
Church for the special Vesper Service, and the trustees of the 
C^itral Presbyterian Church for the use of its building for 
conferences and committee meetings. We owe especial thanks 
to each and every artist who assisted in the programs uid to 
every member of the Choruses which have entertained us; and 
to aU those who have assisted the Federation in makmg its 
meetings more entertaining. 

We especially desire to thank the women of St. Paul who 
opened their homes and aU who made us so welcome here, giv- 
mg us the opportunity of enjoymg not only the beauty of St. 
Paul but the beauty of its homes and of its noted avenue, and 
especially to Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Hill for the opening of their 
choice art gallery, and the hospitable dub women of Minneapolis 
who entertained us at the famous Falls of Minnehaha; also the 
Commercial Club of Minneapolis, which gave us a delightful 
trolley ride around Minneapolis and back to St. Paul. 

To the Press of St. Paul our sincere and appreciative thanks 
are due for its many courtesies and the general good-will 
manifested. 

We wish to express our appreciation to Mrs. Coulter, who 
designed and decorated our Hall of Convention so artistically; 
to the Park Board, which furnished the bay trees for ornamenta- 
tion, and to all those who ministered to our comfort and con- 
venience in Convention Hall. 

Especial thanks from the General Federation are due Mr. 
Bennett, of the Remington Typewriter Company, which so kindly 
furnished the machines and expert operators for its use during 
the Convention; also to Dyer Bros, for the use of the Steinway 
Piaho and Orchestrelle throughout the Convention. Fianlly, 

Be It Resolved, That the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs tenders its general appreciation and heartfelt thanks to 
each and every individual who has in thought, word, or deed 
made our stay so pleasant among you. 
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ACTION ON REPORTS OF OFFICERS 
AND COMMITTEES. 



REPORT 

Credential Ck>mmittee : 
Incomplete report. 
Complete report. 

Rules and Regulations. 

Prognun Committee. 

Board of Directors. 

President. 

Recording Secretary. 

Corresponding Secretary. 

Treasurer. 

Auditor. 

Membership Committee. 

Council Committee. 

Badge Committee. 

Printing Committee. 

Biennial Committee. 

Transportation Committee. 

Civil Service Reform. 

Reciprocity. 

Library Extension. 

Civic. 

Education. 

Forestry. 

Literature. 

Industrial. 

Child Labor. 

Legislation. 

Household Economics. 

Pure Food. 

Press Committee. 



PRESENTED BY 

Mrs. C. Q. Higbee. 
Mrs. C. Q. Higbee. 
Mrs. C. Q. Higbee. 
Mrs. George C. Avery. 
Mrs. J. E. Cowles. 
Mrs. John D. Sherman. 
Mrs. Sarah S. P. Decker. 
Mrs. John D. Sherman, 
liiss L. B. Poppenhcim. 
Mrs. P. V. Pennybacker. 
Dr. Sarah H. Kendall, 
liiss L. B. Poppenheim. 
Mrs. Charles B. Yardley. 
Mrs. Alice M. Johnson. 
Mrs. John D. Sherman. 
Mrs. Philip N. Moore. 
Mrs. E. L. Buchwalter. 
Miss Anna L. Clark. 
Mrs. Mary I. Wood. 
Mrs. C. S. Morris, 
liiss M. K. Qarvin. 
Miss Mary M. Abbott. 
Mrs. L. P. Williams. 
Mrs. W. T. Brown. 
Mrs. R. C. Dorr. 
Mrs. A. O. Granger. 
Mrs. John D. Sherman. 
Mrs. Mary Moody Pugh. 
Mrs. Walter McNab MiUer. 
Mrs. May Alden Ward. 



ADOPTED ON MOTION OP 

Mrs. Philip N. Moore. Mo. 
Mrs. F. W. Becker, 111. 
Mrs. G. S. Morrison. W. Va. 
Mrs. W. A. Johnston. Kas. 
Mrs. E. C. Stevens, Colo. 
Accepted unanimously. 
Mrs. James Frake, 111. 
Mrs. F. D. Charles, N. Y. 
Mrs. Jules LaBarthe, Colo. 
Mrs. E. Brown, Calif. 
Mrs. J. M. Johnson, Mo. 
Mrs. Josephine Gould, Mich. 
Mrs. W. T. Brown, N. J. 
Mrs. F. W. Gerard, Conn. 
Mrs. C. T. Shewell, Mo. 
Mrs. F. G. Allen, 111. 
Mrs. W. A. Dalton, Kas. 
Mrs. C. E. Main, D. C. 
Mrs. A. A. Scott, Neb. 
Mrs. M. A. Ward, Mass. 
By general consent. 
Reading of report omitted. 
By general consent. 
Mrs. George Watkins, 111. 
Reading of report omitted. 
By general consent. 
Mrs. E. E. Mummert, Ind. 
Mrs. C. E. Main, D. C. 
Mrs. G. C. Hitt, Ind. 
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BY-LAWS. 



As Amended^ June, 1906. 
REVISION COMMITTEE. 

MRS. JOHN D. SHERMAN. CHAIRMAN. CHICAGO, ILL. 

MRS. J. C. TERRELL, FORT WORTH, TEX. 

MRS. CHARLES S. MORRISON, WHEELING, W. VA. 

ARTICLE I. 
MEMBERSHIP. 

Section 1. The General Federation of Women's Clubs shall con- 
sist of Women's Clubs, State Federations, Territorial Federations and 
kindred organizations. National and International organizations may 
become affiliated with the General Federation. 

APPUCATION AND ELIGIBILITT. 

Sec. 2. Every organization desiring to join the General Federation 
shall make application through its State or Territorial Federation Secretary 
to the Chairman of the Membership Conunittee. The application !. ust 
show that the organization requires no sectarian or political ,test for mem- 
bership; that the organization will have been in existence at least one 
year at the time of the next Biennial Convention; that it is not a secret 
society; that no one of its members is affiliated with any organization 
which tolerates, either by practice or teaching, violation of National or 
State laws, and that it agrees to the Constitution and By-laws of the Gen- 
eral Federation. 

Sec. 8. The Greneral Federation Secretary for such State shall 
advise the Chairman of the Membership Committee of such application, 
forwarding the same with her letter of advice. 

The organization applying for membership must send with its appli- 
cation its Constitution and By-laws, and must also state whether the 
organization has at any time been a member of the Greneral Federation. 

Sec. 4. From a State where a dub is a member of the State Fed- 
eration, it would also be eligible to the Greneral Federation if recom- 
mended to its Executive Board by the Executive Board of the State 
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Federation, the power of admission to remain as given in Article VI, 
Sec. 1., of the By-laws. 

REINSTATEMENT TO MEMBERSHIP. 

Sec. 5. Any organization which has withdrawn from the General 
Federation or whose membership has lapsed on account of non-payment 
of dues may be reinstated within two years Jby the payment of all dues 
to the time of readmission. If two years have elapsed since withdrawal 
or lapse of membership, the organization may only be admitted by mak- 
ing application in regular form. 

* 

ARTICLE n. 
OFFICERS AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS! 

Section 1. The General Officers of the Federation shall be a Pres- 
ident, two Vice-Presidents, a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding 
Secretary, a Treasurer and an Auditor. 

PRESIDENT. 

Sec. 2. The President of the General Federation shall preside at 
all its meetings, and shall be ex-officio Chairman of the Council and of 
the Bosird of Directors, and shall supervise plans for extending, unifying 
and rendering efficient the work of the Federation. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Sec. 3. The Vice-Presidents shall perform the duties usually 
belonging to their respective offices. 

RECORDING SECRETARY. 

Sec. 4. The Recording Secretary shall keep the minutes of the 
Biennial Conventions, of the Council, of the Advisory Council and of 
the Board of Directors. She shall also have custody of the corporate 
seal and of all documents pertaining to the General Federation. She 
shall turn over to her successor, within one month after the Biennial 
Convention, all General Federation property in her possession. 

When so ordered by the Board of Directors, the minutes and papers 
of Biennial Conventions shall be edited and^published^by''a Committee 
consisting of the outgoing and the incoming Recording Secretaries. The 
outgoing Secretary shall be the Chairman. 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

Sec. 5. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspon- 
dence of the General Federation; have charge pf \he publishing of the 
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Greneral Federation Directory and be ex-officio a member of the Mem- 
bership Committee. 

TREASURER. 

Sec. 6. The Treasurer shall collect and hold all money belonging 
to the General Federation and shall deposit it, subject to the order of the 
Board of Directors, in some reliable bank. She shall give a bond, subject 
to the approval of the Board of Directors, for the faithful performance 
of her duties. 

Her accounts shall be audited biennially by a certified public account- 
ant and approved by the Board and she shall make an annual report to 
the Board of Directors. A full report shall be made to the Federation 
at each Biennial Convention. 

Sec. 7. The fiscal year shall b^n April 1st. The outgoing Treas- 
urer shall, within one month after the close of the Biennial Convention, 
turn over to the treasury all money, vouchers, books and papers 
of the General Federation in her custody, together with a supplemental 
report, attested by the Auditor, covering all transactions from April 1st 
to the close of the Biennial Convention. 

AUDITOR. 

Sec . 8. The Auditor shall audit the accounts of the Treasurer annually , 

officers' expenses. 

Sec. 9. There shall be no salaried officers. Necessary expenses 
incurred by officers in the service of the Federation may be refunded 
from the general treasury by order of the Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE m. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Section 1. The General Officers of the Federation and eight 
directors shall constitute a Board of Directors, which shall transact all 
the business of the Federation, subject to its direction, and shall report 
to each Biennial Convention and to the Council meeting midway 
between the Biennial Conventions all its acts proper or necessary to 
be submitted. 

ARTICLE IV. 

ADVISORY COUNCIL. 

Section 1. The Presidents of State Federations and the Board of 
Directors of the General Federation shall form an Advisory Council, to 
meet at the call of the President. 
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ARTICLE V. 

COUNCIL. 

Section 1. The Board of Directors, Presidents of State Federations, 
of Territorial Federations, of Clubs and of kindred organizations, and 
Greneral Federation Secretaries shall constitute a Council to consider 
and promote the interests of the General Federation of Women's Clubs. 

ARTICLE VI. 
COMMITTEES. 

MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 

Section 1. The action of the Membership Committee on applica- 
tions to membership shall be in writing, and a unanimous vote of the 
Committee shall be required to elect. 

In case the Committee fails to agree, the application shall be 
' referred to the Board of Directors, a written vote of two-thirds of which 
shall be necessary to elect to membership. 

The Committee shall admit no organization whose application has 
not been presented to the Chairman of the Membership Committee at 
least sixty days preceding the first day of the Biennial Convention. 

executive committee. 
Sec. 2. The Board of Directors shall, at their first meeting following 
the Biennial Convention, appoint an Executive Committee of three, of 
whom the President shall be Chairman, to transact routine business and 
to act in emergencies. 

ARTICLE Vn. 
DUES. 

Section 1. The annual dues of clubs of fewer than twenty-five 
members shall be $2.50. Clubs numbering twenty-five members or 
more thall be at the rate of ten cents per capita. The annual dues for 
State Federations shall be at the rate of twenty-five cents per club. The 
dues of National and International organizations shall be $5. The 
annual dues for each local federation of clubs shall be at the rate of one 
dollar per club. 

Dues shall be paid annually, not later than April 1st. The dues 
of any organization elected to membership after the first day of January 
shall be credited as the dues for the year, beginning the first of April 
next following. 
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Sec. 2. The Treasurer shall, if necessary, notify delinquent organ- 
izations three times during the two years, between Biennial Conventions, 
once each during September and May next following the Biennial Con- 
vention, and the third time a full thirty days previous to the next Bien- 
nial Convention. She shall in these notices call attention to Article 
VI, Sec. 5. 

Sec. S. Any club, federation, society or organization belonging to 
the General Federation, having in its membership both men and women, 
shall pay dues and be entitled to representation on the basis of its women 
members. 

Sec. 4. Every dub, federation, society or organization shall pay 
dues each year on the basis of membership the first of January of that 
year, except that for the first year dues shall be paid on the basis of 
membership at time of admission. 

Sec. 5. The membership of an organization of which the dues are 
unpaid at the close of the Biennial Convention held two years from the 
date at which dues become due, shall be declared forfeited by the Board 
of Directors, and the certificate of membership recalled. 

Sec. 6. Organizations may resign from membership only when 
in good and regular financial standing. 

ARTICLE Vin. 
REPRESENTATION. 

Section 1. The Board of Directors, regularly accredited delegates, 
General Federation Secretaries of States and Territories, Chairmen of 
Federation Conunittees in States and Territories where no Federation 
exists and Chairmen of Standing Committees shall constitute the voting 
body at Biennial Conventions. 

Sec. 2. Each Federated Club, National Society or kindred organi- 
zation of fifty members or less shall be entitled to be represented by 
one delegate; for a membership of between fifty and one hundred, by 
two delegates; and for each additional one hundred members, one ad- 
ditional delegate. 

National and International organizations may be represented at the 
Biennial Convention by three delegates and shall be entitled to all the 
privileges of the General Federation, except the right to make motions, 
to hold office, and to vote for members of the Board of Directors. 

Sec. S. Each State or Territorial Federation of twenty-five dubs 
or less shall be entitled to be represented by four ddegates. Each State 
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or Territorial Federation shall be entitled to one additional delegate for 
every additional twenty-five dubs. 

The minimnin repreisentation from local federations of ten dubs or 
less shall be two delegates. Eadi local federation of more than ten dubs 
shall be entitied to one additional ddegate for every additional twenty 
dubs. 

An alternate shall be dected for each delegate. 

Sec. 4. Members of dubs bdonging to the General Federation 
may be present at Biennial Conventions, may take part in discussions 
upon all measures brought forward, but, unless otherwise entitled, shall 
not introduce motions or vote. 

ARTICLE IX. 
ELECTIONS. 

NOMINATING COBOOTTEE. 

Section 1. The seven officers of the General Federation and eight 
directors shall be elected at Biennial Conventions by ballot. One 
delegate from each State or Territory, chosen by the ddegation of the 
State or Territory, shall form a nominating board to offer a list of 
officers and directors for election. A majority vote of those present, 
entitied to vote, and voting, shall constitute an election. 

voting and teixers. 

Sec. 2. The vote shall be cast in a room or rooms apart from the 
Biennial Convention. The voting hours shall be such as are directed 
by the Board of Directors. There shall be provided a separate poVL for 
each two hundred and fifty (approximate) registered ddegates. Each 
poll shall contain a locked ballot box and a register of the voters assigned 
to the poll. 

Two tellers and one inspector shall serve at each poll and shall be 
appointed by such method as the Convention shall direct. There shall 
also be appointed as the Convention shall direct, a chairman of the tellers 
and a chairman of the inspectors. It shall be the duty of the chairman 
of the tellers to provide the necessary fadlities for the casting and count- 
ing of the vote with accuracy and dispatch, to maintain order and quiet 
in the polling rooms and to enforce rigidly the laws enacted for the gov- 
ernment of the election. No teller or inspector shall discuss with a voter 
the merits of a candidate or seek in any way to influence a voter in her 
choice of the same. Any breach of this law shall disqualify a teller or 
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inspector for performing the duties of her office, and it shall be the duty 

of the chairman of the inspectors to promply report such delinquency to 

': the President or other presiding officer of the general session, who shall 

; then appoint another to serve in the office so made vacant. The com- 

* mittee on credentiab shall furnish to the chairman of the tellers, not less 

i^an two hours before the opening of the polls, an alphabetical list of 

t^he States assigned to each poU, together with a corrected roster arranged 

aslphabeticallj by towns of the organizations entitled to representation, 

with the names of the delegates from each. 

The teller in charge of the register shall check the name of the person 
voting from the list of delegates. The teller in charge of the ballot box 
shalJ place her official mark upon the back of the ballot and the voter 
shall then deposit the ballot in the ballot box. 

It shall be the duty of the chairman of the inspectors to report to the 
Convention the accuracy of the count, and the duty of the chairman of the 
tellers to report to the Convention the result of the ballot. These reports 
shall be made on the completion of the count, or as soon thereafter as 
shall suit the pleasure of the Convention. 

The chairman of the tellers, together with the chairman of the 
Conmiittee on printing, shall be authorized to attend to the printing of 
the ballots and to any other necessary printing incidental to the elections. 

TENURE OF OFFICE. 

Sec. 3. No member shall hold more than one office at a time, and 
no officer shall be eligible to the same general office for more than two 
consecutive terms. No two members of the Board of Directors shall be 
from the same State. Each officer shall hold office until the adjourn- 
ment of the Biennial Convention following that of her election. In case 
of a vacancy the Board of Directors shall appoint a member to serve 
until her successor is elected. 

ARTICLE X. 
MEETINGS. 

BIENNIAL CONTENTIONS. 

Section 1. The meetings of the General Federation shall take place 
eveiy two years, beginning in 1892. The place and date of meeting 
shall be decided by the Board of Directors. 

ARRANGEBiENTS. 

Sec. 2. To secure suitable arrangements for each Biennial Con- 
vention the Board of Directors shall arrange for the appointment of a 
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Committee from the place of Meeting, to act in concert with the 
Directors in arranging for the holding and general interest of the Con- 
vention. 

COUNCIL. 

Sec. S. Meetings of the Council shall be held the day previous and 
the day following each Biennial Convention, also at the call of the Boar I 
of Directors, or upon written request of twenty-five members who repre- 
ent as many different States. 

ADVISORY COUNCIL. 

Sec. 4. The Advisory Council thall meet at the call of the PresidfiA* 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Sec. 5. The Board of Directors shall meet at the call of the 
dent or on the written request of any three members. 

ARTICLE XL i 

QUORUM. 

t 

Section 1. The quorum of the Biennial Convention |hall be one 
hundred members; of a Council meeting, twenty members; c/an Advisory 
Council meeting, eleven members, and of the Board of directors, five 
members. 

ARTICLE Xn. 
FEDERATION SECRETARY. 

Section 1. Each State Federation and each Territorial Federation 
shall elect a Federation Secretary, who shall be the official medium of 
communication between the Greneral Federation and the State and 
Territorial Federations. 

Sec 2. In States or Territories where no Federation exists, the 
Board of Directors of the General Federation shall appoint a committee 
of three from different sections of the State or Territory, who shall have 
charge of all General Federation business of the State. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the Federation Secretary to assist the 
President of the Federation in promoting the interests of the General 
Federation in her Stale or Territory, She shall endeavor to bring clubs 
not belonging to the General Federation into this organization. 
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ARTICLE Xm. 

PARLIAMENTARY AUTHORITY. 

Section 1. All meetings shall be conducted by the rules of Parlia- 
JBMntaiy procedure, ''Parliamentary Usage for Women's Clubs," by 
Hn. Fox, being the authority. 

ARTICLE XIV. 
AMENDMENTS TO BY-LAWS. 

Sbohon 1. These By-Laws may be amended at any Biennial 
Convention by a two-thirds vote. All proposed amendments shall be in 
the possession of the Recording Secretary at least two months before 
the date of the Biennial Convention and shall be appended to the call 
of the meeting. 

These By-Laws may be amended at any Biennial Convention by 
unanimous vote, without previous notice. 
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